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PREFACE. 

Thts Memoir was originally intended to form one of the uniform series of 
local histories compiled by order of tlio Government. Its main object -was 
therefore to serve as a book of reference for the use of district officers ; thus 
it touches upon many topics wIiIcIti the general reader will condemn as trivial and 
uninteresting, and in the earlier chapters the explanations are more detailed and 
minute tlian the professed student of history and archasology will probably deem 
at all necessary. But a local memoir can never be a severely artistic perform- 
ance. On a small scale it resembles a dictionary or oncyclopoedia and must, if 
complete, be composed of very heterogeneous materials, out of which those who 
have occasion to consult it must select what they require for their own purposes, 
without concluding that whatever is superfluous for them is equally familiar or 
dishisteful to other people. 

As good libraries of standard works of reference are scarcely to ho 
found anywhere in India out of the presidency towns, I have invariably given in 
full the very words of my authorities, both ancient and modern. And if I have 
occasion to mention any historical character — though ho may have achieved some- 
what more than a mere local reputation — I still narrate succinctly all the mate- 
rial facts of his life rather than take them for granted as already known. Thus, 
before quoting the Chinese Pilgrims, I explain under what circumstances they 
wrote : and when describing the Mathurd Observatory, I introduce an account 
of the famous royal astronomer by whom it was constructed. Hence my pages 
are not unfrequently overcrowded with names and dates which must give them 
rather a repellent appearance | but I shall be compensated for this reproach if 
residents on the spot find iu them an answer to all enquiries, without occasion 
to consult other authorities, wdiich, though possibly far from obscure, may still 
under the circumstances bo difficult to obtain. 

I dwell at considerable length on the legends connected witli iho deified 
Erishna, the tutelary divinity of the district : because, however puerile and com- 
paratively modern many of them may be, they have materially aficcied the whole 
course of local history and are still household words, to which allusion is con- 
stantly made in conversaUon, either to animate a description or enforce an 
argument. 

The great years of famine and the mutiny of 1857, though the latter 
was a calamity much more lightly felt in this ndghbourhood than in many other 
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parts of India, yot form the eras, by which the date of all domestic occurrenceg 
is ordinarily calculated, and both subjects liave therefore boon duly noticed. 
f3ut there has been no need to enter much into general history, for Mathurii 
has never been a political centre, except during the short period when it formed 
the th(Mtre for tlio display of the ambitious projects of 8iiraj Mall and his 
immediate sur(?ossor.s on the throne of •b] iarat-].>ui\ All its special interest is 
derived from its ivligions associations in connection witli the V'aishnava sect» — 
far outnnrnbering all oIIkt Hindu divisions — of whom some took birth here, all 
regard it as their lloly Land. Thus, the space devoted to the consideration of 
the doctrines wliieh tliey profess andtlio obs(^rvaiicr\s \v])ieh they |)ractlse could 
scarcely ho curtailed without impairing the fidelity of the .skcloh l)y suppression 
of the approjuhite local colouring. It may also be desirable to iixplain that tlie 
long extracts of Hindi poetry from local writers of tbe last two centuries have 
been inserted not only as a propos of the subject to wliicli they refer, but also 
asaflbrdiiiglheniostnninistakeable proofs of wliat the languago of the country 
really is* iSo sucJi specimon.s could be given of indigenous Urdu literature, 
simjdy because it is non-existent and is as foreign to the people at large as English. ^ 

So much irreparablo damage has been done in past years from siinplo 
ignorance as to tlie value of ancient arclnlectural remains, tliat I have been 
careful to dt?scribo in full evtuy building in the district which possesses tlio 
slightest liistorioal or artistic interest. I have also given a complete resume of 
all the resvilis liiiherto obtained in arcbmologieal la^soarch among the relics of 
an earlier ag(i, and have added a sketch of the development of the local style 
of architecture, as it exists at the j)resent day. 

Bcvsidcs noting the characteristics of peculiar castes, I have given an 
account of the origin and present status of all the {»rlnci])al residents in the 
district, mentioning every particular of any interest connected with their family 
history or personal qualifications. Only a few such persons of special repute 
will be found included in the general narrative; tlic remainder have been 
relegated to the more strictly topographical sequel, where they arc noticed in 
connection with their estates. Upon purely agricultural statistics I touch 
very briefly ; all such matters have been most ably discussed by the officer in 
charge of the last settlement. 

The village lists, wdnch occupied a considerable space in the first and 
second editions, have now been omitted in consequence of my inability — hero at 
Bulandshahr — to obtain the detailed results of the lust census. I believe they 
bad been found useful by district officials. No one >vho has not had experience 
in mutters of the kind can form any idea of the labour and vexation involved in 
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the preparation for the first time of such tables, when the materials on which they 
are based consist exclusively of manuscripts written in the Persian character. 
An attempt to secure accuracy induces a feeling of absolute despair ; for the 
names of the places and people inentionod can only be verified on tli(^ spot, 
iuasmuch as they are too obscure to be tested by reference to other authorities, 
and the words as wu'itten, if not absolutely illegible, can be read at least three 
or four different ways. 

A remark, originally consisting of no more than three or four lines in my 
first edition, has been expanded into a thorough discussion on tlie etymology 
of local names, wliioli occupies the whole of Chapter XIL It incidentally 
dis])oscs of several crude theories on the subject, which have lieon advanced by 
scholars of more or distinction under a misconception as to the historical 
growth of the modern vernacular of Upper India. TIte conclusions at •which 
I arrive can scarcely bo disputed, 1)ul they will probalily be ignored as too fatal 
Vo wliimsieal speculation. 

In the matter of transliteration I have been more consistent than was 
prescribed of necessity, in the Ixdief that compromise is always an evil, and in 
this matter is oxceptionally so ; for with a dclinite orthography there is no 
reason wlintever wdiy in the course of two or three generations the immonso 
diversity of Indian alphabets, wdiich at present form such an olistacle to literary 
intercourse and intellectual progress, should not all be abolislied and the Roman 
character substituted in tlicir sioad. 

As to the wa)rd ‘ Slatbura itself, the place has had an historical existence 
for more than 2,000 years, and may reasonably demur to appearing in its old 
ago under such a vulgar and offousive form as ^ Muttra,’ wliicli represents 
neither the correct proimnciation nor the etymology. Though it has been 
visited by Europeans of many different nationardies, it -was never so mutilated 
till it fell into the liands of the English, noW’ eighty years ago. Even the 
Chinese, with a language that renders transliteration all but impossible, repro- 
♦^eiit it, more correctly than w^e have hitherto done, under tlie form Mothiilo. 
Matlinrd Das, or some simihii- compound, is a name very frequently given by 
Hindus to a child wdio lias been born after a jnlgrimage to the holy city, and^ 
it is ahvays so spelt. Hence results the egregious absurdity that in any 
official list ^Mathura Das of Mathura’ appears as UMathura Dis of Muttra,’ 
with two utterly different spellings for one and the same word. 

Bulandshahr, 

April 1882. 
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a unaccented is like 
d accented is like 
e is always long, like 
i unaccented is like 
i accented is like 
u unaccented is like 
ti accented is like 
0 is always long, Uke 
ai is like 
au is like 


a in India. 

Cb ,, \)ailh9 

i „ fUe. 

% „ India, 
i „ 4lite. 
u „ pnt. 
u „ niraL 
o „ ovaL 
ai yy aisle, 
m yy dond. 


The consonants are pronounced as In English: ih as in booi-hooky never as itr 
father ; g is always hard, as in gag ; y is always a consonant, and c, q and /r 
are not used at all. The fixed sound of each letter never varies ; and it is, 
therefore, impossible for any person of the most ordinary intelligence to hesitate 
for a moment as to the correct way of pronouncing a word the first time he sees 
it. Without the slightest knowledge of the language, he may read a page of a 
Romanized Sanskrit or Hindustani book to an Indian audience, and be perfectly 
intelligible, if ho wdll only take the trouUo to remember the few simple rules 
given above. 
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MATHURA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE MODERN DTSTRIOT ; ITS CONFORMATION, EXTENT AND DIVISIONS AT DIF- 
FERENT PliUIODS. THE CHAUA(rrEll OF THE FKOrLE AND THEIR EANOUAliE. 
THE PREDOMINANT CASTES; THE JXTS AND THEIR ORIGIN; I’HE CHAU- 
RES; THE AHIVXSIS; THE GAURUA THXKITRS, THE JAJNIS AND TllELU 
TEMPLES. THE PRINCIPAL FAMILIES; THE SETH ; THE RXJA OF HXtHRAS ; 
THE RATS OF SATiXbXD. AGRICI:LTCUAL C'LASSIFICATION OF LAND; CAN- 
ALS ; famines; the DELHI ROAD AND ITS SARXKS. 

The rnot.lom Jistrict oT is ono of the five wliieli (ogethor make up iho 

Agra Division of the Nori.li- West Provinces, [t has an area of 1,-153 s(|uaro 
miles, with a population of ()7I,(iy(), the vast majority of whom, r/c., ()Ll,<52(>, 
are Hindus, 

In the year 1803, when its area was first included in British teiTilory, part 
of it was administered from Agra and part from Sa’dtil.)ad. This arrangement 
continued till 1832, wIkui the oily of Mathuni was recogiu/od as the movst fitting 
centre of local government and, superseding tlie village of SaVlahad, gave its 
name to a now district, coin})rising eight tahsilis, r/j., Ariiig, Sahar, and Kosi, 
on the right bank of the Jauuina ; and on tljc left, Mai, Noli-jln), Mahahan, 
Sahlabad, and Jalesar, Inl8i)0, Mat and Noli-jlul were united, with the former 
as the liead-qiiarters of tlie TalisllJur; and in 18G8 the revemio ollicesat Aring 
were transferred to Matliura, but the general boundaries remained unclianged. 

The district, however, as thus constituted, was of a most inconvenient shape. 
Its outline was that of a carpenter's s<juare, of which tlie two parallelograms 
were nearly e<pial in extent; the njiper one lying due north and south, vvliile 
the other at right angles to it stretched d*ie eastward below. The capital, situ- 
ated at the interior angle of junction, was more accessible from the contiguous 
district of Aligarh and the independent State of Bluirat-pur tlian from the 
greater part of its own territory. The Jalesar pargana was the most remote 
of all; its two chief towns, Awa and Jalesar, being respectively 55 and 43 
miles from the local Courts, a greater distaaeo than separated them from the 
capitals of four other districts. 
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Tills, iindor nny coDcUtions, would have boon justly considered an inconve- 
nience, Jind there wore pcculiiir circunistancos whicli rendered it cxceptionally 
80 . Tlie tnirisler of a very lar;;:^^ proj^ortioii of the land from the old proprietary 
village cominiiniti(\s to wealtliy strangers lia<l cn'iited a wide-spread fooling of 
restlessn(.‘83 and inipationce, wdiieh was certainly intensified hj^ the remoteness 
of the Courts and the cons(M{ueut unwillingness to liave recourse to them for 
the settlement of a dispute in iis ineipieiit stages. Ifenee the frequent oceur- 
mice of serious outrages, such as burglaries and liigliway robberies, wbich were 
often carried out with more or less impunity, notwithstanding the number of 
people that must have been privy to their commission. However willing the 
autliorilies of tlie different districts were to act in concert, investigation on the 
part of th(i police was greatly hampered by tlie readiness with wliicli the crimi- 
nals could escajie across tlic border and disperse themselves tlirougli tlio five 
districts of Mathura, Agra, Mainpuri, Eta, and Aligarli. 'flius, though a local 
administrator is naturally jealous of any ebango; calciilatetl to diminish tlie im*r 
jiortauce of liis charge, and dalesar was unquestionably the riclu^st portion of the 
district, still it was generally admitted by eacli succe'^sive Magistrate and Col- 
lector that its exchange for a tract of country with much fewer natural advan- 
tages would be a most politic and beneficial measure.* 

The matter, vvbich bad often before be.on under tlio consideration of Gov-^ 
enimeut, was at last settled tovvards the close of the year 1874, when Jalesar 
was filially struck off from Mathuni. At first it was attached to Agra ; Imt six 
years later it wais again transferred and joined on to Eta, wdiich was Ifien raised 
to the rank of a full district. No other territory liad boon given in compensa- 
tion till 1879, when 84 villages, conslituting the jiargana of Farrab, were 
taken from Agra and added on to the Matliuni talisili. Tlie district has thus 

* Id the first edition of this work, written before the change had been effected, I thus Biinit 
marized the points of difference between the Jalesar and the other parganas : — The Jalesar 
pargaiia affords a marked contrast to all the rest of the district, from whicli it differs no less 
in soil and Bceiury than in the character and social status of tlie population. In the other six 
parganas wheat, indigo, and rice are seddom or never to be seen, here they form the staple 
crops; tlicre the pasturage is ahumiant and every villager has his herd of cattle, here all the 
land is arable and no more cattle arc/ kept than are barely enough to work the plough ; there 
the country is dotted with natural woods and groves, but lias no enclosed orchards, here the 
mango aiivl other fruit trees are freely planted and thrive well, but there is no jungle; there 
the village communities still for the most part retain pos8e.ssion of their ancestral lands, here 
they have ousted almost completely by modem capitalists; there the Jats constitute the 
great mass of the popu1ation,i here they occupy one solitary village; there the Muhammadans 
have never gained any permanent footing and every spot is impregnated with Hindu tradition^Si 
pptp what local history there is is mainljf assoemt^ irlfh Mubanimadan famUi^s. 
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been renJered inucli more manageable and compact. It is now in the shape ot 
an imperfV‘(it crescent, witfi its (?oiivex vsiJc to the sontli-wesl and its horns and 
hollow centre on the left bank of tlio riv(‘r looking upwards to tlie north-east. 
The eastern })ortioa is a fair specimen of the land ordinarily found in the Doah, 
It is abundantly watered, both by wells ami rivers, and is carefully cultivated. 
Its luxuriant crops and fine orchards indicate tlie fertility of the soil and render 
the ]aiulseap<^ not llnpl(^asing to tlic eye ; but though far tlu^ more valuable part 
of the district for tlie purposes of the farmer and tlie economist, it ]) 0 ssesses 
few historical associations to detain the antitpiary. On the other hand, ihe west- 
ern side of the disti'ict, though comparatively poor in natural products, is rich 
in inytlmlogical legend, and contains in the towns of Mathura ami lirinda-han 
a series of tlie master-pieces of modern Hindu arcliliccture. Its still greater 
wealth in earlier times i.s attested by tlie extraordinary mt;rit of tlie few speci- 
mens wliicli have surviverl the torrent of Muliamniadan barbarism and the more 
slowly corroding lapse of time. 

Yet, widely as the two tracts of country ditFor in character, there is reason 
to believe that their first union dates from a very early period. Thus, Vanilia 
Miliirn, writing in the latter half of the century of the (Miristian era, seems 
to speak of .Mathura as consisting at that time also of two very dissimilar por- 
tions, For, in the Ifitli section of th<3 Briliat Sanliita, ho includes its eastern, 
lialf, with all riv(.*r lauds (such as is the Doah), under tlu^ prot(»ction of tlie planet 
Budlia — that is. Mercury ; and the western half, with tlie Bharatas and .Burohits 
and otli(»r managers of religious ceremonies (classes wliich still to the present 
day form the mass of jLim population of western Mathnni, and more particrularly 
so if the Bharatas are taken to mean the Bharnt-pur Jats) under the tutelage of 
Jiva — that is, Jupiter. The Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsaiig, may also he adduc- 
ed as a witness to the same efiect. JIo visited India in the seventh century 
after Christ, and describt’s the circumference of the kingdom of Mathnni as 
vijOOO /i, Le.^ 950 miles, taking the Chinese li as not quite one-fifth of an English 
mile. Tlie people, he say.s, arc of a .soft and easy nature and delight to per- 
form lueritorious works with a view to a future life. The soil is rich and fertile 
and specially adapted to the cultivation of grain. Cotton stuHs of fine texture 
are also here obtainable and gold ; while the mango trees* arc so abundant that 
they form complete forests — the fruit being of two varieties, a smaller kind, 
which turns yellow as it ripens, and a larger, which remains always green. 
From this description it would appear that the then kingdom of Mathura 

* Tfie fruit ijtit^dcd is the mango, amrai but the word as given in Chinese is 

which tnight also stand for dmlijcdy the tamarind, or dvddf the Phyllauthus emblica. 
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extended cast of tlio capital aloiii*; iho DoAb in the direction of Mainpiirl ; foi* 
tliere tlio mango nourishes most luxuriantly and almost every village boasts a fine 
grove ; whereas in Western Mathura it will seare<dy groNv at all except under 
tho most careiul treatment. In support of tills inference it may he observed 
that, notwithstanding tlic nnmbor of inonast<‘rie.s and stiipas mentioned by tho 
Buddhist pilgrims us existing in tlio kingdom of Mathura, comparatively few 
traces of any sucli huiidings liave l>i?en discovered in tlie modern district, ex- 
cept in the imnuHliatc neiglihourhood of the cajdtal. In Main|mri, on the con- 
trary, and more osjiiecially on the side wliero it is neanxst to Mathuni, fragments 
of Buildhist sculpture may b(3 seen lying in almost every village. In ail pro- 
bability the territory of Matlmni, at the tiiiK* of llwen Tlisang’s visit, included 
not only the eastern iialf of tlie modern district, hut also some small jiart of Agra 
and the wliole of the Shikoliabad and MustaiaUVd pargaiuis of Mainpuri ; while 
the remainder of the present Mainpuri district formed a portion ol' the kingtlom 
of Sankasya, which extended to the borders of Kanauj. IJut all local recollec- 
tion of tin's exceptional |>eriod has absolutely pju'ished, and the mutilated cfligics 
of Buddha and ilaya aj’O rejdaced on their pedestals and adored as Brahma anti 
Devi by the ignorant villagers, whose forefatlievs, after long struggles, had tri- 
umphed in their overthrow. 

1)1 tho time of tho Emperor Akbar the land now includcM.! in the Mathura 
district formed parts of tlireo dillerent fcjarkars, or Divisions— r/s., Agra, Kol, and 
Saliar, 

The Agra Sarkar comprised oo mahals, four of which wxM*e Matlmni, Ma- 
holi, Mangotla, and Maha-ban. Of t]j(?s(3, tho .second, Malioli, (the Madhu[uiri 
of Sanskrit literature) is no^v quite an insiguitieant villagtj and is so close to 
the city as almost to /'orm one of its suburbs. The third, Mangotla or Magora, 
has disappeartHl altogetlier from tlie revenue-roll, liaving been <livided into four 
patiis^ or sliaros, wdiich are now accounted so many distinct villages. The 
fourtli, Malia ban, in addition to its present area, iiioludod some ten villages of 
what: is now tho Sii’daiiad pargana and the whole of Mat; while Noh-jhil, lately 
united with Mat, was at that time tho centre of pargana Nob,* wdiich was in* 
eluded in the Kol Sarkar. The Sa’dabudf pargana had no indopenJent exist- 
ence till tlio reign of Shahjaluni, wlum his famous minister, [SaMulIah Khan, 

* There is auotiicr large town, bearing the aame strango uiioie ( f Noli, at no great distance, 
but west of tho Janiuua, in the district ol Gurg^^w. It is specially noted for its extensive 
salt works. 

t Hunter, in hi.^ Imperial Gazetteer^ has thought proper to represent the name ol this 
pargana as S.udabad, which ho corrects to Sayyliabad I 
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founded the town wliieli still bears liis name, and sir»ordinat(>d to it all the sur- 
rounding couutiy, including part of Kliandauli, which is now in the Agra dis- 
trict. 

The Sahar Sarkar consisted of seven mahfils, or parganas, and included the 
territory of Blia rat-pur. Its home pargana C(nnpris(‘d a large portion of tlie 
modern Mathura district, extending from KosI and Shorgarh on the north to 
Aring on tln^ south. It was not till aft(ir tlio dissolution of the Muhanmiadan 
power that KosI was formed hy the Jats into a separate pargana ; as also Avas 
the case Avith Shahpnr, ne;rr the (J organ \v border, AvdiicJi is now merged again 
in Kosi. At)out lljo same unsettled period a sepiarate pargana Avas formed of 
Gobardhan. Fiuhse(]nently, vSa!i;ir *lroppod out of the list of fSarkars alto- 
gether ; great part of if, iinduding its principal town, Avas subject to Bharat- 
pnr, Avhiie tlio rem:ii)idcr came under the head of Mathura, then called Lslani- 
pur or lshliiiab:uh Siiieo the mutiny, Sahar has ceased to give a name even to 
a pargana ; as the head-quarters of the Tahsildar Averc at that time removed, 
for greater safety, to the largo fori-like sarae at (Jhluita. 

As miglit be expected from the almost total absouco of the Muhammadan 
element in tlio population, the language of l.lio people, as distinct from that of 
the otHcial classes, is purely Hindi. In ordinary speecli ‘ Avater ’ is,;a/; Maud ’ 
Si father,’ pi(a; ‘grandson/ mi/i (from the Sanskidt 
is often samat/. Generally sfx^aking, the conventional I’orsian jdirascs of com- 
pliment arc represeniod hy lliudi cquiA^alents, as for instance, ilcUU by pratdp 
and tashrif land by kripu karnd. The number of words absolutely ])eculiar to 
the district is probably very small ; for Braj Bliashi (and Western Mathuni is 
coterminous with Braj) is the typical fonr: of Jlindi, to winch other local varie- 
ties arc assimilated as far as possible. A short list of some expres.sions that 
might strike a stranger as unusual has l?.eou |>ro}>areil and will he found in the 
Appendix. In village reckonings, the Hindustani numerals, Avhich are of sin- 
gularly irregular formation and therefore dilHculfc to remember, arc seldom 
employed in their integrity, and any sum above 20, except round numbers, is 
expressed by a periphrasis — thus, 75 is mi pachh iUor^ but pdnrh ghat assiy 
80 — 5 ; and 5)7 is not satidnaioey hut Ha ghat sauy i.c., lUO — 3. In pronun- 
ciation there are some noticeable deviations from established usage ; thus — H/, 
s is substituted for 6-4, as in samil for shdmil; miadr {\}r shaimir : 2ndy ch 
takes the place of s as m Chita for SiMy and occasionally vice versd as in ckarsa 
for cliarcha : and '6rdy in the vowels there is little or no distinction between a 
and iy thus we have Lakshmin for Lakshman. . The prevalence of this latter 
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vn];:(arisTn explains ilie fact of the word Brahman being ordinarily spelt, in 
English tts Brahmin. Jl is still more noticoalilo in the adjoining clistriot of 
Mainpnri ; when', too, d generally becomes 6, as chalo anyo^ went.’’ for 
chald a pro^'ineiall.sm ctjually common in the mouths of' ilio Mathura 

y>easaiits. It may also, as a grammatical peculiarity, bo remarked that 
the older form of tlio past |jartiei|)le of the verb Zv/r/oi, ‘ to do/ is much moro 
popular than its modeTii abbreviation, hi ; ne^ which is now generally recognized 
as the sign of th(i iigent, i.s soinctinu‘S n.s(‘d in a very p(M*plexing way, for Avhat it 
originally was, f/ 2 ., tlie sigix of the dative ; and the dr‘nK>n.stratiYe pronouns 
with the o])en vowel t(‘rmination. Id and 7/;4, arc always ))refern‘d to the sibilant 
Urdu ibrm is and ns. As tbr Muhamnunlan jiroper names, they liave as foreign 
a sound and are as much corrupted as P]ngii.sh ; for example, Wazir-vd-din., 
IJiddyat-nlhth anti Tdj Mahammad would lie known in tlu'ir own village only 
as Waju.^ Ilata and Tajn, and ^vould themselves ho rather shy about claiming 
the longer title ; while Manjtu whicli stands for the Arabi(*. Manj-iKhdin, is 
transformod so completely tliat it Is no long(ir recognized as a specially Muham- 
madan name and is often given to Hindus. 

T!i(! merest glance at the map is sulHcient proof of the almost oxelusively 
Hindi (haracter of tlio district. In the two typical pargrinas of Ko.si and 
Chhatfi there are in all 172 villages, not one of whiidi l^ears a name with tho 
elsewhere familiar PiU’sian termination of dhdd. Less then a score of names 
altogetlnu’ betray any admixture of a Muhammadan element, and oven these are 
formed with some Hindi ending, as pui\ nnyar, or ffarh ; for instance, Akhar- 
pur, >Sber-nagar, and Sher-garli. All the remainder, to any one hut a pliikn 
lo<(ical s tud('ufc, denote simply such and suclj a village, but liave no connotation 
wliatever, and are at once set down as utbirly barbarous and nnmoaning. An 
entire chapter further 011 will be devoted to their si)echil elackhiiion. The 
Muhammadans in their time made several attempts to pejj)odoltho local nomen- 
clature, tho most cons|)icuous illustrations of the vain endeavour I^eing tlio sub- 
stitution of Isliiinpiir for the venerable name of Mathura and of Murninabad for 
Brimia-bau. The former is still occasionally heard in the law Courts when 
documents of the last generation have to he recited ; and several others, tliough 
almost unknown in tho places to which they refer, arc regularly recorded in tho 
register of the revenuo officials. Thus, a village near Gobardhan is Parsoli to 
its inhabitants, but M iihammad-pur in the office s and it would be possible to 
live many years in Mathura before discovering that the extensive gardens on 
the opposite side of the river were not properly described as being at Ifans- 
gimj, but belonged to a place called Isa-pur. A yet more curious fact, and one 
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which woulvl scarcely he possible in any country \m'. India, is this, that a name 
has soinetiiries l)eeii olnniginl simply through the mistake of a copying clerk. 
Thus, a village in the Kosi pargana had always been known as Chacdioli till the 
name was inadvertently corded in the settlement papers as Piloli and Iia.s reniaiiiod 
«o ever since. Similariy with two populous villages, now called Great and Little 
Bhania, in the Cliluila pargana : the Bharna Klmrd of the record-room is Jjolira 
M ania on the siioi ; Johm being tlie 1 lliuli (‘qiiivalent for tlie more common chholdy 
Mitile,’ and Mama being tlic original name, wliicb fro?n the close resemblance 
in Njigari writing of m to />/t lias been corrupted by a clerical error into Bhariia. 

As ill almost, every part of the country where Ilindu.s are predominant, the 
population consists mainly of JbYdimans, Tliakiirs, and Baniyas ; but to these 
three classes a fourth <'‘f ecjual extent, tlie flats, must 1)0 a.dded as the specially 
distinctive eleineufc. During part of last century tlui ancestors of the Jat Kaja, 
who still governs the border (State of Bbarat-pur, exoi-cised soverin’gn power 
over nearly all the western lialf of the district ; and tlicir intlnenco on the country 
lias htHiii so great and so ijermaiient in its results tJiat tluw are justly entitled 
to first mention. Nothing more clearly indicated the alien character of the 
Jsilosar pargana than the fact tliat in all its 203 village.s the Jats occupied only 
one ; in Kosi and Maha-bau they hold more than half the entire luimher and iu 
Chhubi at least one-third. 

It is said that the local traditions of Bayana ami Bliarat-pur j)oint to Karida- 
hiir as the parent country of the Jats, and atbnnpts liave been made* to prove 
their ancient power and renown by identifying them with certain tribes men- 
tioned by th (3 later classical authors— the Xanthii of Strabo, tlio Xuthii of 
Dionysius of Samos, the Jatii of l*liny and rtolomy — and at a more recent 
period with the Jats or Zatlis, whom the Muhammadans found in Sindh when 
they first invaded that country.f These are the speculations of Kiiropeari 
scholars, wdiich, it. is needless to say, have never reached the ears of the {lersons 
must interested in the discussion. But lately tlie siiliject has attracted the 
attention of Native enquirers also, and a novtd theory was propouiuhMJ in a 
little Sanskrit pampldet, entitled »latluirotpati, compiled by Sastri Angad 
Sarnmia for the gratification of Pandit Giri Prasad, liimscdf an accomplished 

♦ Ciinniii^fhaiu^H Archaeolggical Survey, Vol. II., pagcC5. 

t Tod, however, considered the laat- mentioned tribe quite distinct. He writes : ** The J/ita 
or Jits, far more numerous than perhaps all the Usjput tribes put together, still retain their 
ancient appeliatiou throughout the whole of Sindh. They are amongst the oldest converts to 
UMunu* 
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Saiiskrit scholar,* ami a Jat by east(\ wlio resided at Beswa on tlie Aligarlt 
border. It is a catena of all tlio ancient texts in(nitio]iin_Lr the obscure tribe of 
the Jutharas, with wlioiri the writer wislies to ideutily tlit^ ino(l(Tn Jals and so 
bring them into tlie ranks ol* the Ksliatriyas. The origin of the Jatharas is 
related in very similar terms by ail the authorities; we select the passage from 
the Padma Puriina as being the shortest. It runs as follows: — old, when 
the world had been bendV, by tlie son of Kiirigu, of all the Ksliatriya race, 
their dangluters, so(‘ing the land thus solitary and Ixdng d<‘sirous of conceiving 
fions, laid hold of the Brahmans, and carefully chcrisliing Ihe seed sown in 
their womb (jathara) brought forth K.sliairiva sons called Jiitharas/'t Now, 
there is no great intrinsic improbaliility in the lu'pothesis that tlio word Jatharu 
has been shortened into Jat; but if the one race is really d(^sceiidod from the 
other, it is exceeding]}' strange that the fact sliould never have been so stated be- 
fore. This diftieulty might hornet by replying that the Jais have always been, 
with very few exceptions, an illiterate class, who^were not likely to trouble tlieni- 
selvos about mythological pedigrees ; while the story of llu'ii* parentage would 
not be of snlTiciont interest to induce outsiders to investigate it. But a more 
unanswerable objection is found in a passage which tlio Sastri himself quotes 
from the Brlhat Sanhita (XIV,, 8). This*]: places tlie liorno of the Jatharas 
in the souih-eastern quartfu-, whereas it is certain tliat the Jats liavo come from 
the west. Probably the leaders of Jut society would refuse to accept as their 
progenitors either the Jutharas of the Beswa Ikiiid it or the Sindhian Zaths of 
General Cunningham ; for the Bha rat-pur princes atlect to consider themselves 
as the same race with the ^Iddavas, and ihe (Jourt bards in their panegyrics 
are always careful to style them Jailu-vaiisi. 

ITowever, all these speculations and assumptions have little basis beyond a 
mere similarity of name, whicli is often a very delasiv (5 t(‘.st ; and it is certain 

* lie is the autlior of a IHudi commentary on the White Yajur Veda, 
f JTT §Fi^ II 

UTRtT II 

giffoR 5fi5?IT STTiRS II 
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that ^Y]l^ltovor may have been the status of the Jats in remote antK|uiiy, in 
historie times they ^vere no way distinguished Irons other agricultural tribc-s, such 
as the Knrmis and Lodhas^ till, so recent a period as the beginning of last century. 

Many of the largest Jat communities in the disfrict distinctly recognize tlie 
social inferiority of tli('. tnistc, by representing thomsc^lve.s a.s liaving hnnx dey^'ad- 
ed from the rank of Thiikur.« on aeeount of certain irregularities in tlieir mar- 
riage customs or similar reason.s. Thus, tlie Juts of the God ha sub-divisioii, who 
occupy the 18 villages of the Ayra-khera elnde in the ]\Iah:i-ban ])argana, trace 
their pedigree from a certain Thiikiir of the very ancient Pramar clan, who 
emigrated into tlicso [larts from Dliar in the Dakhin. They say iljat his son.s, 
for want of more >siiifable alliances, married into dat families in the neiglibour- 
Jiood and thus came t(» l)e reckoned as Jats tliomselvr‘S. Similarly the Daiigri 
dais of the live Madem villages in the same pargana have a tradition, the accu- 
x’at. V of wltich there seems no reason to dispiifc:', that their ancestor, l>y name 
Ka])!'!]*, Avas a SissoJiya Tliakur from Chitor. These facts are both curious in 
themselves and also conclusive as sliowing that the diits have no (daim to pure 
Kshatriya dese(!nt ; but tlioy tlirow no light at all upon the origin of tln^ tribe 
which the new immigrants found already settled in the country and wife wdiich 
they arnalgamaied : and as the name, in its present form, does not occur in any 
literary record wluitever till quite recent days, there must always remain some 
doubt about the matter. The sub-divisions are exceedingly niiinerou.s : one of 
the largest of them all being tlic Nolnvar, who derive tlndr name from the town 
of Noll and form the bulk of the pojnilatiou tlirougliout tiic Avliole of the Noh- 
jliil pargana. 

Of Brfdmrans tlio most numerous class is the Saniidh, frequently called 
Sanaurhiya, and next the G.aur ; but th(3se will be found in every part of India, 
and claim no special investigation. The, Ohaubes of Mathura however, number- 
ing in all some 6,000 persons, are a peculiar race and mast not be passed over 
so summarily. They are still very celebrated as wrestlers and, in the Mathura 
MViluilinya, their learning and other, virtues also arc extolled in the inowst oxtra- 
vagani terms ; but eitlior the wi-iter \vas prejudiced or time lias had a sadly de- 
teriorating eflect. They are now ordinarily descrihal by their own conutry- 
men us a low and ignorant horde of rapacious mendicants. Like tlie Prag- 
walas at Allahabad, they are the recognized local ciceroiuis ; and they may 
always be seen with their portly Ibnns lolling about near the most popular ghats 
and temples, ready to bear down upou the first pilgrim that approaclics- One 
of their most noticeable peculiarities is tliat they arc very reluctant to make a 

3 
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match with an outsider, and if by any possibility it can be managed, will always 
find bridegrooms for thoir dauijliters among the residents of tluj town.* llcnco 
tlie popular saying— 

TT'UTT ^ ’^TZI 

o 

sfiTq mz nr ^rg 

Ok 

which may be thu.s roughly reuderod — 

Mntlnira and fJolcril cows 

Will noviM* luovo wbiltf fato* alljiva : 

because^ as is iiTi [died,, tliere ii^v no other place where they nre likely to ))o Sf> 
well olh This eiistoiii results in two. otlier c:cee[)tio!Kd u.suges: /l.rsf.^ iJiuf: mar- 
ruigo oontniets are oRoii jnade wliilo oiK'^oreveu Ixfili, of the parties most coii- 
ceriied are still iinboni ; and se^'ornlh/^ that little f)r no regard i.s paid to relativo 
age ; thus a Ohaube, if his friend has no available dauglil.er to bestow U|)oi.i liiin^ 
will agree to wait for the lirst graiidHlaiighti'r. ^ Alaiiy Vf'ai's ago, a (a>nsidiM> 
ahl(^ migration wa.s made to xM:un[)nri, wliere the Alathurh a Cliaiibos no\v Ibrm 
a large and wealthy section of the eoininunity and are iu every way of btdter 
repute than the parent sioek. 

Another Brahmanical, or rather pseudo-Bralinianical, trihe^. almost peculiar 
to the district, tliough I'ouikI also at the town of Rathras and in Mowat, is that 
of the Ahivasis, a name wdiieh scarcely any one beyond tlie Ixjrihn-s of Alathura 
is likely to have hoard, unless he lias had dealings with tlxmi. in tl>e way of 
buslness.t T1i(‘y are largely einpliiyed us general earrirrs and have almost a 
complete mono{)oly of the trade in salt, and sojne of tiieiii have tlms acrpiired 

* Tieir.eathuner mentions this aa a j)ecaliar\ty vif tiic wodu-u of t lokiil. Ho Siiy^ : Vis a vis 
d^Aurenjjabad e«t uii villa c nomine (ioku I, ou Uou dit quo dcuKuraiont inilUf femmes avec 
lea quelles Krishua (Halt marie. L;^s ftimmeft de ce vil!aj^;> so (Ustiii^^ueiit in ce tiiielles n’oa eor- 
tent; poB et uc sc marient. pas uillcurs.” The writer, Inithei' Jo>epli Tic/l>jitlialler, a native of 
Bol/.auo, ill the Austrian T^rol, came out to India as a Jesuit rnisHiouary ia 1 74^f and remained 
in the country all the rest of his life, nearly 4:2 years. As he never resided long in any one 
place, his travels evcutualiy extended over aeirly the whole contiueut ami supplied him with 
matter for several ireauses which he composed in Latin. iNone of. them Invc been imhliahed 
in that langua.iyc ; hut a French translation of his Indian (xeo^n'aphy, from wdiich the above 
extract iB taken, appeared in 1780 at Berlin as the In. st volume o I Bernoulli’s .Description <le 
IMnde. He died at Lucknow in July, 1785, but was buried at Agra, where on the stone that 
covers liis grave may still be retd the words.: “ Puier Joseffh Tivffe^HhalUry ohlit Lacnoi 5 Julii^ 
1785,*’ This is at the liack of the old Catholic Church (bnilfc by Walter Beinhard),. which standa 
in the same eiiclosure lu tlw rnodirn Cathedral, but bus Iwm long disosed. I quote from him 
on several ocensions rather on accoimt of the rarity than the intrinsic value of the book. 

t They are not montioned eitlier by W ilso.a or Ell iot in thdr GloftFaries. They have aa many 
aa 4eventy*tw'o sub-divisions, two of the principal of which are Citiled Dighiya and BairavaL 
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considerable sulx-^tanco. * Tli»?y are al.-^o the liereditiiry pro]>riel.ors of several vil- 
lages on the west of the Janmiuiy chielly in tlie pargnnu of ’\vh?‘re tliey 

rather aifeot large l^rif-k-built. lionses, two or more in Insight atul coviTing 

a considerable area of gmiiiKl, but so rauliily consiriieted tluit aii uneraeked wall 
is a noticeable phenomenon. Witliont. exception tlicy are utterly ignonint and 
illiterate, and it is ]K)pMiiirly bfdieved tliat the inotlan; of ihe race vas a < iiainar 
woman, who has iriHuenced tlie (diarnebT of Iut offs|fring inort^ tbaii tlie Brah- 
man father* Tlie .name is derived from ahi. the great ‘ I'crpjmt:' Kaiiya., whom 
Krishna defeated ; and their first home is shited to have Imhmt ihe, village of 
Snnrakli, winch adjoins the Kali-marJan ghat at Bianda-han. Tlio IVnelos of 
the great tem))lo of Baladeva are all Ahivasis, and it is matter for ivgnd; that 
the revennos ol* so wealthy a shrine should be at (lie al)Suhite dis[K»sal f)f a 
inuiiity so t*xtremely nnlikely over to make a good use of th(*m. 


Tlie main divi.^ions of Thakurs in Miitliiini ar<> th(‘ Jaflon and the daiirna. 
The former, howev^a*, arc not n'cognized iis e«|vial in rajik io ile' /hulojis of liaj- 
pnhina, lUougli tli(>ir i)rinej[)al n'i>rosiaitativT, tli(^ Raja, of A\va/*‘ is one of Iho 
wealthiest landed proiirietors in the vvhohi of U[>per India. Tie* origin of the 
latter name is ob.scure, but it implies iminire destumt and is merely the gavsundc 


* Now thut Jak'Bitr, Uu; Ikijl’s re.-^ulouce, ha:^ been iucln.lfid i:i tlio Kta diHt.rict, he (riri no 
longer l>e reckont.‘<l among the* gCMitry of Mathura; but part <>f liis O't ite Jn-"? Iioro, it 
may be convenient to giv-o, in tlie form of a note, a brief sketeh of the family liistory. The 

liedigrcc begins only in the reign of Mtiha umatl 81ia!i ( 17*10-48 A. 1 >. ), wh' ii Tlelkur 

Chaturbhuj, a zamimldr of Nari in the Ohhatd pargaua. came and !“(.‘tt!e4. at Jaltsar, .and 

was employed by tlie local governor In the profe^Kional c^ipacity of a phys^^ieiau. His hoii, 

liijay Wirih, for a short iini(‘ also followed the vocation o.l! his father, hut was afterwards 
appointed to a small military (‘onim.aud. The Ja-hwi lamiinlars of fio ee aojaceiit villaevs, luiving 
become involved in pocuiniiry didlcnUies, were assisJe ) by CJjjUih hliiij, now bec^ome a Wf'althy 
man, and l-Js rou^ tliemaelvcs a!so mc:nhers of the Ja<lon chm. TJiey thus actpiired consider- 
able looal intluciK'c, wdiicii was liirtlier e.vlendcd by Bijay Riuh’s oldest von, Hhakt 8inh, 
He wa.s for a, time ill the servici; of daw/ihir Sinh, the Maharaia of liiiar.it'pur, and also lent 
Bome Hiipporfe to Tleilau* Ilahadur Siiili of IXmarg.-irh, from whom he received a grant of the 
village of Mi'sa. A number of other villages, bLdoiv.dug to .lill'ereuf Thakur chins, also passed 
into hifl hands : jind this accession of revenue enabled him to enlist un ler his staiidar i a troop 
Of marauditiiT Mewjb is, with whose aid he estahlished himself, according to tliLMUistom of the 
time, as an indepeudeufc fret*-hooting chief. Finally he obtuim-d a from tho Mahiattas 

authorizing him to build a fort at Awa. Wis was simply a gnhi with a circuit of mud walls. 
The present formidable stronghold was built b^^ his .successor. Hira vSiuIi, Li (iic iMahratfca 
war the latter M*aa able to render some good service to the English ; an ! in 18:18 it is .'^.aid tliafc 
his eon, .Vitamhar vSinli, was recugmsod as Kaja by the tlien Hovenioi -Hcnt.Tal. Lord Avu.'khuuU 
He die^l in 1845, leavitfg no issue of Ids own save one daughter, who w.a^ married to a Kajput 
chief in the Hwaliar territory. His son by adoption, lUja Tiitlu Sinh, a dcHCondant of Thakur 
Bljay Sinh, the second of the family, died in July, 1876, leanug an infant heir, the present 
lUja, Chitra Fal Sitih, born J 2th August, 1874; his mother being a member of the branch o£ 
the Nepal royal family residing at Banaras. The estate pays a Government revenue of 
Es. 3,67,516. The saiiad conferring the title is not forthcoming, nor U it knawa wUca it was 
conferred* It is said ta imve bcm gUw by a Bina of Udaipiu'. 
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title which lias as many suborJlnate branches as the 'original Tlaikur stock. 
Thus we liavo Gaurnas, who call themselves — some Kachhwiihas, some Jasiwats, 
some Si^sodiyas, and so oiij thronghont the 'whole series of Tliaknr elans. Tho 
last riamed are more conimonly known as Bachhals from the liachli-ban at Sehi, 
whore tlioir Guru always rr.'sides. According to their own tniditions they (Miii- 
gratod from Chitor some 700 or 800 years ago, but probably at ratlier a later 
period, after Ala-ud-diu’s famous siege of 1308. As they gn.vo the name of 
Hanera to one of th<M‘r original sottloments in the Mathnni district, there can bo 
little doubt that the (miigration took place after the year 120'i, when the Sove- 
reign of Chitor first assiuned the title of Rana instead of the older RihaL They 
now occupy as many ns 24 villages in the Chhatu ))argann, an<l a few of the 
same clan — ^872 souls in all — ar(3 also to be found in the liliaugaiiw and Bewar 
parganas of the Main[)uri district. 

The great majority of Baniyas in the district are Agarwalas. Of Iho Sarau- 
gis, wliose ranks arc rocruit(Hl exiclusively from the Ikrniya ehiss, some few be- 
long to tliat .sub-division, but most of them, iriclndiiig Seth UaglmmUli Das, are 
of tlie Kliandol mchchha or got. They number in all l,r>‘d3 only and are not 
making such rapid progress here as notabl}'' in the adjoining district of 3Iaini)iiri 
and in some otlier parts of India. la this centre of orthodoxy ‘ tlio naked gods' 
arc held in unaffectctl horror hy the great mass of Hindus, and the submission 
of any wcll-tordo convert is generally productive of local distnrbaiico, as has 
been the cu'^e more tli.an on(H3 at Kosi. The tenn)le.s of the sect arc theroforo 
few and far between, and only to b<3 found in the neiglibourhood of the large 
trading jnarts. 

The principal one is that belonging to the Seth, wliieli stands in the suburb 
of Keso[)iir. After ascending a flight of steps and entering the gate, the visitor 
finds himself in a square paved and eloislerod court-yard with the temple 
opposite to him. It is a very plain solid building, arranged in three aisle.s, 
with tlio altar under a small dome in the centre aisle, one bay .short of the end, 
so as to allowv of a processional at the back. There are no windows, and the 
interior is lighted only by the three small doors in the front, one in each aisle, 
which is feature in Jaini architecture. What with the want of 
light, the lowness of the vault, and the extreme heavinos.s of the piers, the 
general elfect is more that of a crypt than of a building so well raised above 
the, ground as this retill.y is. Ijt is said that Jambii Swfuni hero practised 
and that his name is recorded in an old and almost eftiiced inseription 
jpn a stone slab that is still preserved under the ahar. He is reputed the last 
orthe Kevalis, or divinely inspired teachers, being the pupil of Sudharma, who 
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wias the only sitvyiying (lisciplo of MahAvira, the great apostle of the Diganx- 
barus, its Piirsva Nath was of the Sveiambara sect. When tho temple was built 
by Mani Ham, he enshrined in it a figure of Chandi^ Prabhu, tlie second of 
the Tirthankaras ; but a few years ago Seth HaghunAth Das brought, from a 
ruined temple at GwAliar, a large marble statue of Ajit Nath, which now 
occupies the place of honour. It is a seated figure of the conventional type, 
and beyond it there is nothing whatever of beauty or interest in the tem])lc, 
which is as bare and unimpressive a place of worship as any Methodist mcoting- 
houso. The site, for some unexplained reason, is csillcd tho Chaurdsi, and tlnx 
temple, itself is most popularly known by that name. An annual fair is hold 
hero, lasting for a week, from Kartik 5 to 12 : it was instituted in 1870 by 
Nain-Snkh, a SarAugi of Bharat-pur. In the city are two other Jain temples, 
both small ami both dedicated to Padma Prabhu — the one in the Ghiya uiandi, 
the other in the Ohaubes' quarter. There are other temples out in the district 
at Kosi and Salipau. 

The Muhammadans, who number only 58,088 in a total population of 
871, fbX), are not only numericially few but are also insignificant from their 
social position.. A large proportion of them arc the descendants of converts 
made by force of the sword in early days and are culled MalakAnas. They are 
ulmost exclusively of the Sunni persuasion, and the Shias have not a single 
mosque of their own, either in the city or elsewhere. In Western Afathuni they 
nowhere form a considerable community, except at Shahpur, where they are 
the zamindars and constitute nearly half of the inhabitimts of the town, and at 
Kosi, where they have been attracted by tho largo cattle-market, which they 
attend as butchers and dealers. To the cast of the JanmuA they are rather 
more numerons and of somewhat higher stamp ; the he.ad of the Muhammadan 
family seated at Sa’dabfid ranking among the leading gentry of the district, 
Thbro is also, at MahA-han, a Saiyid clan, who have been settled there for 
several centuries, being the descendants of Sufi Yahya of Mashhad, who 
recovered the fort from the Hindus in tlie reign of AlA-ud-din ; but they are 
not in very affluent circumstances and, beyond their respectable pedigree, have 
no other claim to distinction. The head of tlie family, Sardar Ali, officiated 
for a time as a tahsildar in tho Mainpuri district. Tho ancestral estate consists, 
in addition to part of the township of Maharban, of the village of Goharput 
and Nagara BWiru ; while some of his kinsnien are the proprietors of Shahpur 
Ohosna.j 'Whcro they have resided for several generations. ' 

than half the population of the datrfet is engaged in agricul- 
torAl parsaits, the nnmher of resident oottiitry gentieinen is exceptionally small. 
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Two of the largest estates are religions endowinetits ; the one belonging to the 
Seth’s temple at BrindA-ban, the otiier to the GosAin of Golsnl. third is 
enjoyed by absentees, the heirs of the Lala Baba, who are residents of Cal- 
cutta ; while several others of considerable value have been recently acquired 
by rich city mercluints and traders. 

For many years past the most inflnential person in the district has been 
the head of the great banking firm of Mani Ram and Lakhmi Chand. The 
house has not only a wider and more substantial reputation than any other in 
the North-Western Provinces, but has few rivals in the whole of India. With 
branch establishments in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay, and all the other great cen- 
tres of commerce, it is known everywhere, and from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin a security for any amount endorsed by the Mathura Seth is as readily 
convertible into cash as a Bank of England Note in London or Paris. Tho 
founder of the firm was a Gujarat; Brahman of the VallabliAchArya iiersuasiou. 
As he held the important post of * Ti'easiirer’ to the GwAliar State, he is thence 
always known as PArikh Ji, though, strictly speaking, that was only his official 
dosigimtion, and his real name was Gokul Das. Being childless and on bad 
terras with his only brother, ho, at his death in J.826, beqncathed the whole of 
his immense wealth to Man! RAm, one of his office subordinates, for whom ho 
had conceived a great affection ; notwithstanding that the latter was a Jaini, 
and thus the difference of religion between them so great, that it wag impossible 
to adopt bim formally as a son. As was to be expected^ tho will was fiercely 
disputed by the surviving brother } but after a litigation which extended over 
several years, its validity w'as finally declared by the highest Court of appeal, 
and the property confinned in Mani Ram’s possession. On his death, in 1636, 
it devolved in great part upon the eldest of his three sons, the famoiu million- 
aire, Seth Lakhmi Chand, who died in 1866, leaving an only soil, by name 
RaghunAth DAs. As the latter seemed scarcely to have inherited his fatlier’s 
talent for business, the management of affairs passed into the hands of his two 
uncles, RAdliA Krishan and Gobind DAs. They became converts to Vaish- 
navisra, under the influence of the learned scholar, SwAmi RangAchurya, wlvom 
they afterwards placed at the head of the great temple of Rang Ji, which they 
founded at Brinda-bau ; the only large establishinoiit in all tipper India that is 
ownetl by the follow'ers of EamAuuja. 

On the death of RAdhA Erislian in 1859, the solo surviving brothery 
Gobind Ibis, bccanie the ree^nized head of the family. Ip acknowledgtne;^ of 
bis many distinguished public sen kes, ho was made a Comi^mbm of ' ■ 
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Star of India on the l.st of Junnary, 1877, when Her Majesty a.ssumed tho 
Imperial title. Unfortanakdy ho did not live long to enjoy the woll-inorited 
honour, but died only twelve months afterwards, leaving as his joint heirs his 
two nephewa, Baglmnath Das, the son of Lakhiui Chand, and Lachhinan Dils, 
the son of liadha Kri.shan. For many yejirs pa.st the business has been mainly 
eondaeted by the head manager, Seth Mangi Lai, who is now also largely 
assisted by his two sons, Narayan D;is and Srinivasa Das. Tho latter, who has 
eharge of the Delhi branch, is an author as well as a man of business, and ha.s 
published a Hindi drama of somo merit entitled ‘ Randhir and Prem-mohiid.’ 
Njiniyan Das is tho manager of tho Brinda-ban Temple estate, and a. very active 
member of the Municipal Committee, both there and at Mathura. For his per- 
sonal exertions in superintending the relief operations during the late severe 
famine ho received a khilat of honour from tho Lieutenant-Governor in a pub- 
lic Darbur hold at Agra in the year 1880. 

At tho time of the mutiny, when all the three brothers were still living, 
with Seth Lakhrai Chand as tho senior partner, their loyalty was most con- 
.«pumous. They warned tho Collector, Mr. Thornhill, of tho impending out- 
break a day before it aelaally took place ; and after it bad occurred they sent 
such immediate information to tlio authorities at Agra as enabled them to dis- 
arm and thus anticipate tho mutiny of the other companies of the same Native 
Begiments, the 44th and the G 7th, which were (piartered there. After tho 
houses in tho .station had been burnt down, they sheltered tho (Collector and the 
other European residents in their house in the city till the 5th of July, when, 
on the approach of the Nitnach force, they took boat and dropped down the 
river to Agra. Alter their de[xirturo tho Seths took charge of the Government 
treasure and maintained public order. They also advanced largo sums of 
money for Government purposes on different occasions, when other wealthy 
firms hail positively refused to give any as,sistanco ; and, so long ivs tho disturb- 
ances lasted, they kept up at groat expense, for which they never made any 
claim to reimbursement, a very large establishment for the purpose of procur- 
ing information and maintaining communication between Delhi and Agra. In 
acknowledgment of these services, the title of Kno BMiadur vva.s conferred u|)on 
Seth Lakhrai Chand, with a k/diat of Bs. 3,000. A gi'ant was also made him 
of certain coufiscated estates, yielding an annual revenue of Bs. 1G,I25, rent- 
free for his own life and at half rates for another life. 

During the more than 20 years of peace which have now ehipsed since those 
oTeatM days^ the SeUis, whehevef <K!Msioff rCiijuir^^^ have shown themselves 
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0 (|iially liberal and public spirited. Thus, wlitui Sir William Slulr started his 
.selieinc for a (Jentral (Jollogc at Allahabad, they supported liim with a subsori[)^ 
tioti of Ils. 2,o()0 ; and iii the fainiuc of IST lj before the (Joveniment luid put 
i“(.»rth any appeal to the public, they spontaneously called a relief meeting and 
headed the list witli a donation of lls. 7,100. Again, when tlio construction oi 
the Mathura aiul llathras idglit Iluilway was made tvjjiJitional on its receiving 
a certain amount of local support, they at once took shares to the extent of a 
lakh aud-a-half of rupees, simply with tlu^ view of furthering the wishes of Uov- 
(‘rnment and promoting the j)r()Sperity of their native town : profit was certainly 
not tludr ohject, as the inonoy had to be withdrawn from other investments, 
where, it was yielding a mncli higher rate of interest. In short, it has always 
be(m the practice of the family to devote a large proportion of tluuV am])lo moans 
to \vork;s of cliaritv and general utility. Thus their grc'at temple at l>rinda.-ha.n, 
built at a cost of 4t> lakhs of rupees, i.s not only a place for religions wwsliip, 
but includes also an alnis-hou.se for the relii'fof the imligent and a college 
where students arc trained in Sanskrit Jiteratiiivj and pjiilosopliy. Agtain, the 
city of iMatlmrst, whi(di has now become one of the ]iand.som(‘st. in all Upper 
India, owes much of its striking a{>pearane<? to the buildings orecteil in it by 
tlie Sotlis, It is also approached on either sideJioth from Delhi and from Agra, 
liy a fine bridge eoustructod at the solo cost of Jjakhmi Chand. To otiu'r 
works, wdiich do not so coiisfiicuously lx‘ar their names, they have been among, 
the largest cuntrihutors, and it would be scarcely possible to find a single 
deserving institution in the neighbourhood, to w-hich th.cy liavc not given a 
helping liand. Even the Catholic Church received from them a donation of Us. 
1,100, a fact that deserves mention as a signal illustration of their unsectariau. 
benevolence. 

The ffiit family of liigbest ancestral rank in the district is the one repre- 
sented l)y the titular Raja of Miithras, who comes of the same stock as the Raja 
of Mursiin. His two immediate predecessors were bofh men of mark in local 
history, and his pedigree, as will bo seen from, the accompanying sketch, is one 
of respectable anthjuity, 

Makluui Sinli, the founder of the family, was an immigrant from lUjpu- 
tana, who settled in the neighbourhood of Mursiin about the year ]8b0 A,D.. 
Hi.s great-grandson, Tliiikur Nund Riim, who bore also the title of Faiijdar, 
dieil in KJOl?, leaving 14 sons, of whom it is necessary to mention two only, 
ru., Jaikaran Sinh and Jiii 8inh. The great-grandson of the former was Riijii 
Bliagavant Siuli of Mursiin, and of the latter Tliikar Daya Riim of Ilatluusj 
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wlio, during the early years of Britisli admin is tration, were the two most power- 
ful chiefs in this part of the country. From a report iniide by the Acting 
Collector of Aligarh in 1808^ we learn that the Mursan liiijjVs power extendtHi 
at that time over the whole of SaMabad and Sonkh, while ]\Iut, Muha-ban, 
Sonai, Raya Hasangarh, Sahpaii and Khandaiili, were all held by his kinsman 
at Hathras. Their title, how* ever, does not appear to have been altogether un- 
questioned, for the writer goes on to say : — “ The valuable and extensive par- 
ganas which they farmed w'ore placed under their authority by Jjonl Lake, itn- 
mediately after the conquest of these Provinces ; and they have since continued 
in their possession, as the resumption of them was considered to be calculated 
to excite dissatisfaction and as it was an object of teinpoi’ary policy to conciliate 
their confidenee.’’ 

This unwdse relnetance on the part of the paramount power to enquire into 
the validity of the title, by which its vassals lield their estates, was naturally 
construed as a confession of wx'akness and hastened the very evils which it 
%vas intended to avert. Both chieftains claimed to be independent and assumed 
so menacing an attitude that it became necessary to dislodge them from their 
strongholds ; the climax of Daya Ihxm's recusancy being liis refusal to surren- 
der four men cliarged witli murder. A force was despatclied against them 
under Major-General Marshall, and Mursan was reduced without difficulty. 
But Hathras, which w^as said to be ono of the strongest forts in the country, its 
■defences having been improved on the model of those carried out by British 
Engineers in the neighbouring fort of Aligarh, had to be subjected to a regular 
siege. It w\as invested on tlie 21st of February, 1817. Daya Ram, it is said, 
was anxious to negotiate, but was prevented from carrying out his intention by 
Nek Ram Sinb (his son by an aJiwi concubine), who even made an attempt to 
have his father assassinated as lie was returning in a litter from the English 
camp. Iloslilitics, at all events, were continued, and on the 1st of March fire 
wais opened on the fort from forty-five mortars and three breaching batteries 
of heavy gnus. On the evening of the same day a magazine exploded and 
caused such general devastation that Daya Ram gave up all for lost and fled 
aw'ay by niglit on a little liimting pony, which took him the whole way to 
Bharat-pur. There Ibijjli Randlnr Sinh declined to run the risk of affording 
him protection, and he continued his flight to Jaypur. His fort Avas dismantled 
and his estates all confiscated, but he was allowed a pension of Rs. 1,000 a 
month for his personal maintenance. 

On his death in 1841, he w^asS succeeded by his son, Thakiir Gobind Sinh, 
who at the time of the mutiny in 1857 held only a portion of one village, 
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Shdbgarh, and that merely in mortgage^ “ With his antecedents,” writes Mr* 
Brainley, the Magistrate of Aligarh, in his report to the Special Coininissioner, 
dated the 4th of May, 1858, “ it would, perhaps, hare been, no matter for sur- 
prise had he, like others in his situation, taken part against the Government. 
However, his conduct has been eminently loyal. I am not aware that he at any 
time wavered. On the first call of the Magistrate and Collector of Mathnnij he 
came with his personal followers and servants to the assistance of that gentleman, 
and was shortly afterwards summoned to Aligarh ; there he remained through- 
out the disturbed period, ready to perform any services within his power ; and 
it was in a great measure duo to him that the important town of Hathras was 
saved from plunder by the surrounding population. He accompanied the force 
under Major Montgomery to Kol, and was present with his men in the action 
fought with the rebel foUowens of Muhammad Glios Khauat Man Sinh’s lltigh 
on the 24th of August. On the flight of tlio rebel Governor of Kol, he was put 
in charge of the town and was allowed to raise a body of men for this service. 
He held the town of Kol aiul assisted in collecting revenue and recovering 
plundered property till September 25th, when he was surprised by a Muhaiur 
madan rabble under Nasim-nllah and forced to leave the town witJi some loss 
of men. This. service was one, I presume, of very consideKible danger, for he 
__waB surrounded by a low and incensed Muhammadan popnlntion and on the 
high road of retreat of the Delhi rebels, while the support of Major Montgomery’s 
force at IL'uhras was distant and. liable itself to be called away on any exigency 
occurring at Agra, 

“ Chi the re-occupation of the Aligarh district Gobihd Sinh resumed hi.3 
j)Ost in the city, and by his good example rendered' most important aid in 
die work of restoring order. His followers have at all times been ready for 
any service and have been extremely usefnl in police duties and in escort- 
ing treasure to Agra and Bulandshahr ; in guarding ghats and watch- 
ing the advance of rebels ; in performing, indeed, the duties of regular 
troops. His loyalty has exposed him to considerable pecuniary loss ; his 
losses on Septemh(?r 25th being estimated at upwards of Es. 30,000, while 
his house at Briadsi-b<an was also plnndere<l', by rebel's returning front 
Delhi, to a much larger amount of ancestral property that cannot be ro- 
placed.” 

In compensation for these losses and ia acknowledgment of the very valua- 
ble services which ho had rendered to Government by his family influence andi 
personal energy,, he receiyed a grant of Es. 50,006 in. cash, witKoi 
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landed estate* lying in the districts of Mathurti and Bulandshahr, and was also 
honoared with the title of B&jYi ; the sanad, signed by Lord Canning, being 
dated the 25 th of June, 1858. 

Rftjfi, Gobiiid Sinli was connected by marriage Avith the head of the Jat 
clan ; his wife, a daughter of Chaudhari Charan Sinh, being sister to Chaadhuri 
Batan Sinh, the maternal uncle of Maharaja Jasvant Sinh of Bharat-])ur. 
This lady, the RAni Sahib Kunvar, is still living and manages her estate wdth 
much ability and discretion through the agency of Pandit Cliitar Sinh, a very 
old friend of the family. At the time of her husband s decease in 18(51, there 
was an infant son, but he died very soon after the father. As this event hivl 
been anticipated, the Baja had authorized his widow to adopt a sou, and she 
selected for the purpose Hari Narsiyan Sinh, born in 1863, the son of Thakur 
Blip Sinh of Jatoi, a descendant, as was also Rajii Gobind Sinh himself, of 
Thakur Nand Rain’s younger son, Jai Sinh. This adoption was opposed by 
Kesri Sinh, the son of Nek Biim, who was the illegitimate offspring of Thakur 
Daya Biim. But the claim that he advanced on behalf of hi.s own sons, Sher 
Sinh and Balavant Sinh, was rejected by the Judge of Agra in his order dated 
November, 1872, and ins view of the cjise was afterwards upheld by tire High 
Court on appeal. At the Delhi Assemblage of the 1st of January, 1877, in 
honour of Her Majesty’s assumption of the Imperial title, Biijii Gobind Sinh’s 
title was formally continued to Hari Niiniyan Sinh for life. He resides with 
his mother, the Biini Siihib Kunvar, at BrindWian, where he has a handsome 
house on tho bank of the Jannina, opposite the Kesi gh/tt, and liero, on the occa- 
sion of his marriage in February, 1877, he gave a grand entertainment to all 
the European residents of the station, including the officers of the Xth Royal 
Hussars. Though only 14 years of age, he played his part of host with perfect 
propriety and good breeding— taking a lady into dinner, sitting at tho head 
of his table — though, of course, not eating anything— and making a little speech 
to return tlianks after his health had been proposed. 

The only Muhammadan family of any importance is the one seated at 
Sa’ddb&d. Tliis is a branch of tire Lal-Kliaui stocky which musters strongest in 
the Bulandshahr district, where several of its members are persons of high dis- 
tinction and own very large estates. 

* The eit^te consistfi— ut, of the ziunin^ of the towuRhipof SolAnd aouie Rhoiw and gftr- 
: donit at Hfthra;s,rfttu(Kiat its. 3,000) Sadly, of eight confiscated G 4 jar rillogea ia tbeChhiltf and 
Kcfd jmrgan^ the Mathnrd dlatrtot, how aaseased at over Be. 10,000 ; and hnuy, of five 
ryfttiigjw M the^BnUiihist^ 
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They claim descent from Knnvar Pmtap Sinh, a Bargnjar Tlaikur of 
Bajanr, in Bajpntana, who joined Pritlii Raj of Delhi in his expedition against 
Mahoba. On his way thither ho assisted tlie Dor Riijii of Kol in reducing a 
rebellion of the Minas, and was rewarded by receiving in marriage the RajiVs 
daughter, with a dowry of 150 villages in the neighbourhood of Pahiisu, The 
eleventh in descent from Pratap Sinh was La.) Sinh, who, though a Hindu, 
received from the PJmperor Akbar the title of Khan ; whence the name Lal- 
Khani, by which the family is ordinarily designated. It was his grandson, 
Itimiid Rsu^, in the reign of Anrangzob, who first embraced Muhammadanism. 
The seventh in descent from Ttimad Riio was Kahar Ali Khan, who, with his 
nephew, Dimde Khan, h<dd tho^ fort of Knmona, in Bnlandshahr, again.st tho 
Engli.sh, and thus forfeited his estate, which was conferred upon his relative, 
Mardan Ali Khan. 

The latter, who resided at Chhatari, which is still regarded as the chief 
seat of the family, was the purchaser of tho Sa’dahad estate, which on his death 
passed to his eldest son, Husain Ali Khan, and is now held by the widow, tho 
Thakurani Ilakiin-un-nissa. It yields an annual income df Us. 48,569, derived 
from as many as 26 dilFcrent villages. Tho Tliakurani being childless, the pro- 
perty was long managed on her behalf by her husband’s nephew, the late Kun- 
var Irshiid Ali Khan. He died in 1876 and was succeeded by his son, Itimad 
Ali Khan, who is the present head of the family in this district. Several of 
his relatives have other lauds hero. Thus his uncle, Nawab 8ir Faiz Ali Khtin, 
K.C.S.I., owns the village of Hunan ; and the villages of Chhava and Daubai, 
y'iolding a net income of Rs. 1,993, belong to Thakurani Zel)-nn-uissa, the widow 
of Kamr Ali Khan, Sir Faiz’s uncle. Two other villages, Bahardoi and Narayan- 
pur, are the property of a minor, (rhulaiu Muhan.niad Khan, tho son of Hidayat 
AU Khan, who was adopted by Zuliur Ali Kbun of Dh:innpur on tho failure of 
issue by his lirst wife ; they yield an income of Rs. 3,555. The relationship 
existing between all these {wrsons will be best understood by a glance at the 
accompanying genealogical table. 

The family, in commemoration of their descent, retain the Hindu titles of 
Kunvar and Thakurani and h.ave hitherto, in their marriage and other social 
cu.stoins, observed many old Hindu usages. The temleucy’ of tho present gene- 
ration is, however, rather to ajflect an ultra-rigid Muhammadanism ; and the 
head of tho house, tho Nawdb of Chhatari, is an adherent of the Wahabis. 

Of the smaller estates in the district, some few belong to resfjectable old 
families of the yeoman type ; others have been recently acquired by speculating 
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inohAy-londors ; bui, far great, >r number are spUl up into infinitesimal frac- 
tions among tbe whole village community. Owing to this .mnalomic of the 
Blnivaelm-rsvstem, as ii. is callca, the small farmers wfiio cultivate their own 
lamls constilnte a. very larg.‘ class, vvhih. the total of the non-proprietary 
class, !S is proportionately rcliuaal. Ail,;cido.l majority of the. lar,l.;r have n,) a.ssnred 
status, but; arc im'rely tenautssit-will. Throughout the (hsi net, all the lauil 
brought under the plough is ,das.sified under two li,>a<ls,-;/?r.v/, jmeording to its 

prodnetiv,>nes.s: according to its aee.‘ssil>ility. The liehls ea],ab!o ot 

.,vtifi,'ia1 irrigatlou-and it is t.h,' supply of wut,-r whieli umst iufiuences the 
,:umnmt „ I' produce-are style, 1 all others mkl ; ihoso neaia^st the viUugm 

are known ;is huni, tliose rather more remote as mauj/Kk, and the liirthest awciy 
fjai/id.* The combination of the two cla.sse;s gives siv varieties, and onlinanly 
no oi.bors are recognized, Uiongli along ib,^ eonrse of the .Jamr.na the tracts 
of alluvial land arc, as elscwlmr,^ called the high stcrihv banks ar.i 

hmqar^ and wlicre broken into ravines luJnrin soil e.vfieptionally samly is 
sand-hills arc pu/M., a.iid the levels hotwcon the hills 

The completion of the Agra Canal has l,e,m a gn^at ho,.n to the ilistriet. 
It travm-ses tlm cmlire length of Western Maihnrm pas.sing close to the towns 
of Ivosi, Sahar, and A ring, and httving as its extreme ]iumis llalhana to tli,; 
uortli ail'd Little Kosi to the smith. It was olfieially opened by Sir William 
Muir cm tho Titli of Mareb, 1874, .and Ixmame available for irrigation purposes 
about i.b,5 end of 187u, by which time its dlstrihutaries also had been con- 
strueted7 Its total length'froin Oklila to the Utimgau river at Biluiri bidyw 
r itihab-'id is 140 miles, and it commands an aiva of tliree-iiuarb'r.s ot a imllion 
■olros'of wbieh probably one-tliird-tbat is 2.7tV.K»i> acres -will Im annually 
irrigated. Tlie cost lias b, ten .above £710,000, wliile the net; in,.‘onie will he. 
about £.a8,000, being a return of 8 per cent. It will b,i praeticm>l<? lor boats 
and barges, both in its main line and its distributaries, and tims, lur-tead of tli,^ 
^hallow uncertain course of tho Jamuna, there Avill be sure and easy naviga- 
tion betwaum tlie three great cities of Delhi, Idatbura, and Agra. t)nc ot tho 
most immodiato cflects of tho canal will probably lie a larg,> ,limimitioii ot t.io 
area under biijra and jour, which, by rouson of Uieir rca.uiring no artibeial irriga- 
tion, have hitherto boon almost the only crops grown on nnieh ol tliolmid. kor, 

ruTB Cviictly the Banie in Russia. “AlUbe arable land of the coiumuue is into 

three concentric .ones, which cxtcn,l round the villa^^o: and these three .^les are asain 
diviiled into three fields according to the triennial arrangement of crop-s. More regard is 

The zonw nearest the village are alone manured.”- AaocAj,* * I nirntm i foputy. 
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Avith water ordinarily from 40 to 60 fe<4 boloAv tlie snrfViec and a sandy sal/soil, 
the construction of a well is a costly and difficulfc undortakm/j^. In future, wheat 
and barley, for Avhich the soil when irrigated is well adapted, Avill bo the staple 
produce ; indigo and opiiun, iu)\v alinost unknown, avIII be gTudiially introduced; 
vegetables will he more larg<‘ly enltivatod and douI;)le“(TOpping will become, the 
ordinary rule. Thus, not only will tlio yield per acre he iiicrea.sed by the facili- 
ties for irrigation, but tli(‘ procliico will be of an entirely ditierent and much 
more A^aluablo character. 

A S(:heme for extending tlio irrigation of I lie Gnng(‘s ‘Canal tlirongli the 
parganas on the oppo.-ite — ihat is to say, th<' hdi — sidf^ of the daniunii has long 
l)een lield in view. The branch which takes off from th(^ main canal at ndira 
in tlic Miu’atli district has by anticipation been bnaned tin* Mat branch, though 
its irrigation sto))S short in. Ilie Tappal [)argana of cMigarh, on«:^ distribu- 
tary only irrigating a few villngj's nortli of Xoh-jhil, The vvater-STij>ply in 
tlie Ganges (.VinaJ is limited, and would not have snfliced ten* any further exten- 
sion ; but now that the .Kanlrpur branch is su|)pli(‘d from the nmv Lower 
Ganges Canal, a certain volume of water Itas become available, a portion of wliich 
has be(‘ii allotted for the Mat branch extension. If the project be sanctioned 
in its entirety, the (‘xisling sub-branch will bo ^^idened to carry the additional 
.snpidy and extended tlirongli the Tajipal pargaiui, enlering Xoh-jifil in the vil- 
.lage of Bliurf^-kii. The course of (he main supply line will pass along tlie water- 
shed of the Karwan and Jamuiui Doiib to the cast of Bliure-kii, and then by tlui 
villa<^w of l):Hu]isai\a, llarnanl, Nasitbi, and Arna till it crosses the Mjifc and 
Riyti roiul and tlie Ligld. Eaihvay. Thence it wil] (extend to Kiinib, Sonkh, and 
Pachiiwar, w!i(;re at its dOtii niilo it will end in throe tlistrihiituries, which will 
carry the water as far a.s the Agra and Aligarh road. Tho schonie thus pro- 
vides for tluj irrigation of tho parganas of Noh-jlul, Mat, Maha-han, anti tliat 
portion of Sa diibad which lies to tho west of tho Karwan natli. About five 
miles of the main line wore e.xcavated a.s a famine relief w'ork in 1878; but 
operations were slopped iucon.scrjHt3nee of financial difficulties, and it is doubtful 
whether they will be resatned. There is also a considerable amount of well- 
irrigation in Maha-han and Sa’dabW, which renders the extension into those 
parganas a less pressing necessity. 

The district is one which has often suflTered severely from drought. In 
1813-14 the neighbourhood of Sahar was one of the localities where the distress 
was most intense. Many died from hunger, and others were glad to sell their 
wives and children for a few rupees or even for a single meal. In 1825-26 the 
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•viliolo of iho territories k^o^v^l oi that lime as the IV^oslern Provinces were 
afflicted with a IcD-Jhlc drougiit. The raf)i crops of the then ^a’dadad district 
wer:} estimated hy Air. Boddam, the Coih'ctor, as below the average I)y nions 
tlian 200,(^00 Alalia4>:in and Jalesar being i)u? two parganas whiidi sni- 

lered most. Bat tlje famine of 1837-38 \>us a far greater ealamity, tiiul «till 
forms an e}) 0 (*h in native chroiiokfgy imdcT tlio naim', of ‘ the chaindanwe^^ or 
M he 1894 its date according to t])o Hindu era. Tliongli Alatlmni 
WiJs not 0])e of. the disUiers most grjevonsiy afllieted, distn^ss was still <‘xti-(‘m(.j 
as appears from tla.^ n'port snhiuitted by (he CommissioiKn-, Air. Hamilton, 
after [M'r.sona! inva-stigation. About Ivaya., .and. Alalia-hau he found Ihr?. 

crops scanty, vmd the soil, dry.' and cultivated only iir liic in.mn.Mlia.t<a vicinity of 
ujasoniy web’s. Al>out .Alalluira^ the people were almost in des}>air fnan, the 
W(‘il.s .last tui.vning so hruckisli ami. salt :»s to dcsi rev rattier tiian refVi'sli ve<ny- 
tati<jn. Al! ol iho Aring and (lohardhan parganas (he writes) \vhu;h oamo 
um.ler my observaiion was an (.‘.\teiisiv('^ iirid Avaste, and for mii(‘S 1 rode over 
ground which had been borh. ploiigliod and sown, bait in winch, the seed liad not 
germinated ajid na Iuo'c (bere soejncd no |a‘ospcoj, of a liarvest. The (rattle in 
Aring were scarcely able to criiwl, and iIkw were (a)]lect(Ml in ilio village and. 
suHbrf'd to pull at the iliafceh, tlio people declaring it useless to <,lrivc tlnmi forth 
to sc;ek foi* [lasiurva Hmigi’atioT^ had already commenced, and [K.'ople of all 
classes app(airo»i io l«e suHiadng,’^ 

()f the famine of 1800-61 (cominonly called ihe M-sera, from iIkj pre- 
valent lia/ar rate of oiglit S(?rs only for tlu'. rnpe(^) the; tVillowing narrative was 
recorded by Air. Ilofwa tson, Officiating (.'olh'ctor : — Among pros[)erous agri- 
culturists/’ li(' says^ about Indf tlu^ land usually brought under cnltivation U 
irrig.ated, .and irrigai.?:d lands ;thme produce crops this year. But though only 
half lh(5 crop procured in onlinary years Avas obkuiied by this cIjiss of cultiva- 
tors, the high price of corn enabled them, whih^ realizing considiwablo |)rotit.s, 
to meet tlu! Government demand Aviiliout much difficulty. TIio poor(;r class of 
cultiA’^ators AVerc, hoAVCA^er, ruined, and with thc^ poonist in the cities^ takhjg 
advantage of llm position of Mathura as one of the border fnhiiiie tracts, tliey 
abaudouod the district in larg(3 numbers, chiefly towards the close of 18(50. 
Bather mon; than one-fourth of the agricultural emigrants have roturnc^d, and 
the quiet, unmurmuring industry with Avhicli they have? recotnmoiK^ed life is not 
a less pleasing feature than the total absence of agrarian outrage during tlio 
famine. The greate.st number of deaths from slarvation occurred " during the 
first three months of 1861, A^dien the average per luonscui was 45)7. Doiniig 
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the succeeding three months this average was rediicjcd to 85^ wliilo tlie deallis 
in July and August were only five and six respectively. The total numhcr ot. 
deaths during the eight months has be(Mi 1,758. Viewing thc! universality ot 
the liimiiie, these results sulKciently evidene(^ the a(itive co-operation in inern 
surcs of relief rendered by the native ollieials assisted by th(^ police, and the 
people everywhere most pointedly exj)ress their oblig;itioii to tl\c (Government 
and English lil)erality. No return of the number of deaths caused by starva- 
tion seems to have been kept from October, 18fi0, to flanuaiy, 1861, but jndg- 
ing by the subscvjiKmt )*ctiirjis, 250 ptu* mensem might Ixj considered as tlie 
liighesl average. Thus, the mortality caused by the famine in tin's distrust in 
the year 1860-01 may ap[)roximatoly be estimated at 2,500/’^ If such a large 
lumiber of persons really died simply from starvation.— and tliere si^eiiis no 
reason to doubt the fact— -the arrangements for dispeiisyig reli(‘f can scarcely 
Lave merited all tlio praise bestowed u|x)n them. Tliere was certainly no lack 
of funds to^Yards the end, but ])ossib1y they came wlien it was almost too late. 
In the month of April some 8,000 men Avere eni|)loyfMj daily on the Delhi road : 
tlie local donations amonutetl to Its. 10,227, and ibis sum Avas ir.eroasiMl by a 
eontribnlion of Us. 8,000 from tlie Agra Contral Coininittee, ami Jis. TidlOO 
from (jovornrnent, making a total of lis. 21),r)28> An allotment of Us. 5,0()0 
Ayas also made from the Central (kmnnittoo fur distribiilion among* tlie indi^^ 
gent agriculturists, that they might havo Avlirn’CNvitlial to put chase seed and 
cattle. 

At tlie present lime the disirict has scarcely recovered from m series of 
disastrous seasons, resulting in a (amino of exceptional severity and duration, 
Avliieh will h;av(> melancholy traces beliiml it for many years yet to conic. 
Both ill 1875 and 1876 the rainfall Avas much below the average, and tluMu-ops 
on all iiuirrigatod land jiroportionatcly vsmall. In 1877 the entire jicriod of 
the ordinary monsoon passed Avith scarcely u single shower, and it Avas not till 
the beginning of October, avIicm almost all hope Avas ov(;r, that a heavy fall of 
rain Avas vouclisafcd, Avhich allowed tlie ground to bo plouglied and seed to be 
soAvn fur tlio onsning year. The autumn crops, upon Avliiidi the poorer classes 
jiiainly subsist, failed absolutely, and for the most part hud never even been 
soAvu. As early as July, 1877, tlu3 prices of every kind of grain were at 
famine rates, Avliich continued steadily on tlie increase, Avliile the commoner 
sorts were before long entirely oxhaustod. The distress in the villages was 

* Mr. Kobertgou's narrative has been copied from tlie original xiaper in the Diatriet OftK-.ev 
The other particulars ha /e been extracted Iron Mr. Girdles tone's lUport on Past Famines^ 
publiehed l>y Government in 1863. 
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riaturally grcatosl among tli<^ agricaUuml labourers, wlio were tliOAvri out of all 
s^iiiploy by ilio e('S.sation of work hi tlu? field?, while even in the towns the p<d.iy 
haudicrafLsinen were unable to piireliase sufficient food lor their daily subsist^ 
once on account of the liigli prices that pnwailed in the bazar. In addition to 
its normal popidation the city was furtlier ihronged by crowds of refugees from 
ouLsido, from the adjoining native stales, raor(^ especially Bharat-pur, who wore? 
attracted by the fame of the many charitalile institutions that exist ln)th in tlio 
city itsolfand at Brinda-ban. Xo relief works on tlic part of tlie Government 
were started till Ootobei*, when tla^y wej*o commenced in dilfereiit places all 
over tbo distri(^t under the supervision of the resident Ejigineor. Tlioy con- 
sisted cluefiy of the ordinary repairs and improvements to the roads, which are 
annually carried out after tlio cessation of the ruins. The expense incurred 
under tl)is head was lls. 17,7(12, the average daily attendance being 5,519. 
On the 25th. of November in the same year (1877) it was found n(?ecssary to 
open a poorlions(i in the city for the relief of thos(; who were too feeble to work. 
Here the daily average attendaucc was 890 ; but, on tlie dOth July, 1878, the 
number of inmates afjiouiited to 2,ld9, and tliis was mifpiestionably the time 
v/hen the distress was at its liighosf. The luaxiniiun attendaiico at the relief 
works, however, was not recaclxub till a little later, rk., the 19th of August, 
wlieiv it was 20,4Sd, but it would seem to have be<jn artificially increased by 
the minocessariJy high rates Avhich tl»e Government was then ]>aying. 

The rabi crops, sown after the fall of rain in October, 1877, had been fur- 
ther Ixmefited hy unusually heavy winter rains, and it was hoped that there 
would be a magnificent outturn. In tlio end, however, it proved to be even 
below the average, groat damage having Ijeen done by the high winds which 
blew in ‘Jfebruary. Thus, though the spring harvest of 1878 gave some relief, 
it was but slight, and necessarily it could not aUbct at all the prices of the 
common autumn grains. The long-continued privation had also had its effect 
upon the people both physically and mentally, and they were less able to strug- 
gle against their misfortunes. The rains for 1878 w(?re, moreover, very slight 
and partial and so long delayed that they had scarcely set in by the end of 
July, and thus it was, as already stated, that this month was tlie time when 
the famine was at its climax. In August and September matters steadily im- 
prwed, and henceforth continued to do so ; but the poorhouse was not closed 
till the end of June, 1879. Tho total number of inmates had then been 
395,824, who had been relieved at it total cost of Rs. 43,070, of which sum 
Rs. 2,990 had been raised by private subscription and Rs. 3,500 was a grant 
from the Municipality. 


7 
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Beside the repiiirs of the roads the otlier relief worlis undcrttrken and 
their cost were as follows: the excavation of the Jait tank, Rs. 6,787 ; the 
deepening of the Balbhadra tank, Rs. 5,770 ; and the levelling of the Jainalpur 
mounds, Rs. 7,288 ; these adjoined the Slagistrate’s Court-house, and will bo 
frecpieiitly meutioinjd hereafter as the site of a largo Buddhist monastery. On 
the 11th of May, 1878, the earthwork of the Mathura and Aclmera Railway 
was taken iu hand and coiitiaued till the beginning of September, during which 
time it gave employmeut to 713,315 persons, at an expenditure of Rs. 56,631). 
An extejisiou of the Mat brnneli of the Ganges Canal Avas also commenced on 
the 3Utli July, and employed 570,351 persons, at a cost of Rs. 43,142, till its 
close on the I6th of October. There Kshould also be added Rs. 6,37?, which 
were spent by the Miiiiicipsility through tlic District Engineer, in lev(dling 
some broken ground opposite the City Bolice Station. The total cost on all 
these relief works tlnis amounted to Rs. 1,80,630. No remission of revenue 
was granted by tlic Government, but advances for the piircliasc of bullocks and 
seed were distributed to the extent of Rs. 35,000.* 


The following tabular statement shows the mortality that prevailed during 
the worst months of this calami tons period : the total population of the district 
being 778,830 
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The metalUng of the Deliii road, which has been incidentally ineatloned as 
the principal relief work iu 1860, was not only a boon at the time, but still con- 
tiimos a source of the greatest advantage to tlie district, Tlie old imperial, 
thoroughfare, which connected the two capikds of Agra and Lahor, kept closely 
to the same Hue, as is shown by the ponderous kos mimirs, which arc found 
still standing at intervals of about three miles, and nowhere at any grgat 

* I saw nothing of the famine iny^clf, a.^ 1 left the (intrict in April, 1S77, before it had., 
be^n. Selfishly, I am glad to h.uTc escaped the sight of so much misery; though, possibly,, 
if 1 ha>l been on the ^=pol, my loc^vl experience might have, proved us.efiU both to. the Government 
and the people. 
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distance from the wayside. Here Avas the “ delectable alley of trees, the most 
incomparable ever beheld/’ which tlio Emperor Jalifingir eTljo 3 ^s the credit of 
having planted. That it was really a fine avenue is attested by the language 
of the sober Dutch topographer, John de Laet, wlio, in his India Vera, written 
in Idol, tliat is, early in tlie reign of Shalijaluin, speaks of it in the following 
terms : — “ The whole of the country hetween Agra and Labor is well-watered 
and by far the most fertile part ol' India. It abounds in all lands of* produce, 
esjjecially sugar. The liighw'ay is bordru'cd on either siilcj hy treses which b(‘ar 
a fruit not niilike the mulberry,^ and,” as he adds in another place, ‘4onn a 
beautiful avenue,” At inhn'vuls of live or six coss,” be continues, there arc 
saraes built eitlier by the king or by some of the noldes. In these travellers 
can find bed and lodging ; wIkui a person has once taken possession ho cannot 
be turned out by any one.” TTio glory of the road, however, seems to have 
been of short duration, for BerJiier, writing only tliirty years later, that is, in 
lfi6»3, says : — lietw cen Delhi and Agra, a distance of fil’ty or sixty leagues, tho 
wdiole road is cheerless and imintercsting and oven so late as 182*5, Bishop 
Hober, on his way do^^'^l to Calcutta, was apparcully much struck with wdiat 
be calls the wildness of tho eonuti*y/’ but ni(U)iions no avenue, as he certainly 
w’ould have done had one then existed. Thus it is cl(?ar that tho more recent 
udministriitors of tho district, since its incorporation into British territory, are 
the only persons entitled to the traveller’s V)lcssing for the magnificent and 
almost unbroken cano])y of over-arching houghs, wliicli lunv oxi:ends for more 
than thirty miles froni the city of Mathura to the border of the Curgiinw district, 
and forms a sufficient protection from even tho mid-day glare of an Indian 
summer’s sun. 

Though the country is now generally bronglit under cultivaiion, ainl can 
scarcely be described as oven well wooded, there arc still here and there many 
patches of waste land covered wiih low trees and jungle, which might be consi- 
dered to justify the Bishop’s epithet of wild-looking. The herds of deer are so 
numerous that the traveller will seldom go many miles in any direction along a 
bye-road without seeing a black-buck, follow^ed by his harem, bound across the 
path. The number has probably increase<l rather than dijnimshed in lato years, 

* In the original Latin text the word is wiortt.?, which Mr. Lethbridge, in his scholarly 
Engliah edition, translates by ^ fig but I think ^mulberry ' a nmre accarntc rendering, and' 
that to bo the tree intended. It is to this day largely used for roadside planting at Labor, and’ 
still moi^ so in the Peshawar valley and in K^bul and on theOxus. De Laet says it was only 
the mulberry, and not that it positively was the mulberry, on accotmt of tho difference of 
the two varieties of the fruit, the Indian and the European, which is very considerable. In the 
Kashmir valley both are to be seen. 
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as the roving and ^•agabond portion of the population, who used to hoop 
them in check, were all disiirmed after the mutiny. Complaints are now 
frequent of the damage done to the crops ; and in some parts of the district 
yet more serious injury is occasioned by the increase in the number of 
wolves. 

The old Customs lieclgo, now happ>]ly abolisliod, used to run along the whole 
length of tills road from Jait, seven miles out of Mathura, to the Gurganw 
border. Tlioiigli in every oilier respect a source of miicli anuoyaiico to the 
people living in its neiglibourliood, the waitchmen, who patrolled it iiiglit and 
day, were a great protection to travellers, and a liighway robbery was never 
knowm to take place ; Avliile on the corresponding road between Matliuni and 
Agra they Avere at one time oi frequent occurrence.* 

The quantity of sugarcane noAv groAvn in this part of the district is very 
inconsiderahlc. Tlie case may have been different in. I.)e Laet.’s time ; but on 
other grounds there seems reason for believing that liis descriptions arc not 
drawn from actual observation, and are thoroforo not thorongbly tnistworthy* 
For example, he gi ATS tbe marches from Agra to Dollii as folloAA^s: — “From 
Agra, the residence of the king, to Rowmoctan, tw^elve coss ; to Bady, a sarae, 
ten ; to Achbarpore, twelve (this AA^as formerly a considerable toA\m, now it is 
only visited by pilgrims, Avho come on account of many boly Muhammadans 
buried here) ; to Hondle, thirteen coss ; to Puhvool, twelve ; to Farecdabad, twehT ; 
to Delhi, ten.” Now, this passage requires much manipulation before it can bo 
reconciled Avith established facts, llownoctaii, it may be presumed, would, if 
correctly spelt, appear in the form Ilaunak-tban, meaning “ a royal halting- 
place,” and Avas probably merely the fashionable appellation, for the time, of 
the Hindu village of Rankata, which is still the first stage out of Agra. Bady 
or Bad, is a small village on the narrow strip of Bharat-pur territory Avhich so 
inconveniently intersects the Agra and Mathuni road. There has never been 
any same there ; the one intended is the Jamal-pur sarae, some tlireo coss further 
on, at the entrance to the civil station, Tho fact that Mathura has dropt out of 
the Itinerary altogether, in favour of such an insignificant little hamlet as Bid, 

* This Inland Customs Line, which had no parallel in the world except the great wall of 
China, was about 1,200 miles in length, from the Tapti to the Indus, and was maoued by an 
establishment of between 8,000 and 9,000 officers and men. It consisted of a barrier, chiefly ia 
the form of a thick, thorny hedge, along which were .placed at short intervals more than 1,300 
guard posts. The cost was about £100,000 per annum, imd the revenue realized about -a 
million sterling; the yearly import of salt from Kajputana being -about ^OflOO tons, of which 
on an average onc-half came from the Bharat-pur State. 
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is a striking ilJnstration of the low estate to which the great Hindu city had 
been reduced at the time in question.* Again, the place with the Muhammadan 
tombs is not Akbur-pur, bitt the next village, Dotiina ; and the largo sanies at 
Kosi and Chhata are both omitted. 

'’V 

Theso sanies aro fiiio fort-like buildings, with massive batllemented walls 
and bastions and liigli-arclied gateways. They aro five in iimnbor : one at the 
entrance to th(i civil station ; the second at 'Azainabad, two inile.s beyond tlu^ 
city oJi the Delhi road ; another at Cliauinuha ; tiu? fourth at Clilmta, and the 
fiitli at Kosi. The first, which is sinallcr than the others and has been niiich 
modoriiizedjt lias for many years past been occupied Ijy the jiolieo reserve, and 
is ordinarily called ‘the I.)anidanui/ Tlie three latter aro generally aserilied by 
local tradition to Slier Shah, whoso reign extended from 1540 to 15 15, iliough 
it is also sail! tliat Itibar Ivlian was the name of (lie f*onn(h*r of the two at 
Mathura and Kosi, and A.’saf Khan of the one at Chhata. It is jirohable that 
both traditions are liased on facts : for at Cldiahi it is obvious at a glance that 
both the gateways are double Iniildings, half dating fiajm one period and lialf 
from aiu)lh(n\ The inner front, whi(4i is jdain and heavy, may be referred to 
Slier Shall, while the llgliter and morti elabortito stone front, looking towards 
the town, is a siibse<iuent addilion. As A’saf Kliaa is simply a title of honour 
(the ^ Asapli the Ib^corder" of the Old Testament) wliicdi was borne by .several 
persons in sncoivssion, a little doubt arises at first as to the precise individual 
int-ended. The presuinpiion, liowevor, is strongly in favour of Abd-nl-majid, 
who was first llnmayuu’s Di>Viin, and ou Akbar’s acce-sion was appoiided 
Governor of l)(;llii. Tlic same post was held later on by KlnAHja Itil.w Khan, 
the reputed founder of the Kosi sarae. Tlio general style of arcliitectnre is in 
exact conformity with that of similar buildings known to have been erected in 
Akbar’s reign, such, for example, as the fort of Agra. The Chanmuha saraej 


* Similarly, it will be seen that Tavernier, writing about 1650, recognizes Mathur^ as the 
name of a temple only, not of a town at all. 

t A range of vaulted chambers flankina: the central gateway were pulled down by the Pub- 
lic Works Department in 1876, to make way for some moiern buildings intended to answer 
the same purpose, but necessarily of much less substantial construction. The old cells had 
been rendered unsightly by the mud walls with w^hlch the arches had been closed but these 
excrescences could all have been cleared away at very slight expense. 

t diatOTtod by Tieffcnthal(» into Tschaomao. fie speaks of its sar&e as 

** hotellerie belle et commode.” 

. S 
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is, moreover, always described in the old topographies as at Akbarpnr.* Tliis; 
latter name is now restricted in application to a village some three miles dis- 
tant ; but in the 16th century local divisions were few in number and wide iii 
extent, and beyond a doubt the foundation of the imperial sanie was the origin 
of the village name which has now deserted the spot that suggested it* The 
separate existence of Chaumuha is known to date from a very recent period, 
when the name was bestowed in consequence of the discovery of an ancient 
Jain sculpture, supposed by the ignorant rustics to represent the four-headed 
{chaumuha) god, Brahma. 

Though these saracs were primarily built mainly from selfish motives on 
the lino of road traversed by the imperial camp, they were at the same time 
enormous boons to the general public ; for the highway was then beset with 
gangs of robbers, with whoso vocation the law either darc/i not or cared not to 
interfere. On one occasion, in the reign of Jahiingir, we read of a caravjin 
having to stay six weeks at Mathura before it was thought strong enough to 
proceed to Delhi ; no smaller number than 500 or 600 men being deemed ade- 
quate to encounter the dangers of the road. Now, the solikry traveller is so 
confident of protection that, rather than drive his cart up the steep ascent that 
conducts to the portals of the fortified enclosure, he prefers to spend the night 
unguarded on the open plain. Hence it comes that not one of the sar^es is 
now applied to the precise purpose for which it was erected. At Chhkta, ono 
comer is occupied by tho school, another by the offices of the tahsildar and 
local police, and a street with a double row of shops has recently been con- 
structed in tlie centre ; at Chaumuha the solid walls have in past years been 
undermined and carted away piecemeal for Iniilding materials ; and at Kosi, 
the principal baz.ar lies between the two gateways and forms tho nucleus of tho 
town. 

Still more complete destruction lias overtaken the ’Azamabad sardo, which 
seems to have been the largest of tho series, as it certainly was the plainest and 
the most modern, Its erection is ordinarily ascribed by the people on tho spot 
to Prince ’Azam, the son of Aiu’aiigzeb, being the only historical personage of 

* At Afcbarpur, by the roadside U a large and very deep bauli approached by a flight ol 
76 steps, onco cased with stone, which has now been almost ail stripped off and applied by the 
villagers to other purposes. Immediately adjoining are the ruins of a mosque and tomb, and 
masonry taak 12 bighas in extent, The boondary walls of the latter are now for the most part 
broken down, and of the eight kiosques that crowned the extremities of. the ghats only one 
reinaing. Tliese extensive works are said to have been constructed some two centuries ago by a 
converted Thakur. named' DbokinSl. A rSjbidia of. the Ag^u. 'Ounal passes through the village 
Isnds, and a rest-house is being built at the point where it crosses the high read. 
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tlie name with whom they are acquainted. But, as with the other hnildings of 
the same character, its real founder was a local governor, ’Azam Khan Mir 
Muhammad Biikir, also called Iradat Khan, who was foujdar of Mathura from 
1642 to 1645. In the latter year lie was siiporscdod in oflice, as his ago had 
rcTulored him unequal to the task of suppressing the constant outbreaks against 
the Government, and in 1648 ho died."^ As the new road does not pass im- 
mediately under the walls of the sarae, it had ceased to be of any use to tra- 
vellers ; and a few years ago, it was to a great extent demolished and the ma- 
terials used in paving the streets of the adjoining city. Though there was iittio 
or no architectural cmliellisliment, the foundations wore most securely laid, 
reaching dowu b(dow the ground as many feet as the superstructure which 
they supported stood above it. Of tins ocular demonstration was recently 
aflbrded, for one of the villagers in digging came upon wliat he hoped would 
prove the entrance to a subterranean treasure chamber ; but deeper excavations 
showed it to be only one of the line of arches forming the foundation of tho 
sarao wall. The original mosque is still standing, but is little used for reli- 
gious purposes, as tho village numbers only nine Muhammadans in a population 
of 313. They all live within the old ruinous enclosure. 

* For thifl and acrcral otlier facts gatlicrcd from the Persian chronicles, I was indebted to 
the late Blochmaiin, the Secretary of the Calcutta Asiatic Society, a gentleman whose know- 
ledge of Muhammadan lii«tory and literature was as unlimited as was the courtesy with which he 
communicated it. 
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Apart from inscriptions and other fragmentary arclnoologlcal vestiges of its 
ancient glory, ilio first authentic contemporary record of Matlmni that we find 
in existing literature is dated tlic year 1017 A.D., when it was sacked by 
Mahmiid of Ghazni in his niutli iiiAasion of India. The original source of 
information respecting j\Ialimiurs campaigns is Uk^ Tarikh Yamini of AI Utbi, 
wlio was himself secretary to the Siilliin, though he did nut accompany him in 
his expeditious, llo mentions by name iieitluT Mathura nor Maha-ban, but 
only describes certain localities, whici) have been so identified by Firislita and 
later historians. The place supposed to ho Maha-ban ho calls the Fort of 
Kiilchand,'’ a Haja, avIio (he writes) Avas, not without good reason, confident 
in his strength, for no one had fought against him and not be(m defeated. Tie 
had vast territories, enormous Avoalth, a numerous and bravo army, huge ele- 
phants, and strong forts that no enemy had been able to nMlnco. When ho saw'- 
that tlie Sultan advanced against him, lie drew vip liis army and elephants 
in a ^doep forest'* ready for action. But finding oA'cry attempt to repulse the 
invaderwS fail, the 1 )e]engaerod infiilels at last quitted the fort and tried to cross 
the broad ri\ cr Avliich fiowed In its rear. AVInni some 50,000 men had been 
killed or droAYn(‘d, Kulchand took a dagger, with Avliicli lie first sleAV his AAufe 
and tlum drove it into his owm body. The 81111:111 obtained by this victory 185 
fine elopliaiits licsides other booty.” In tho neighbouring holy city, identified 
as IMaihura, he saw a building of exquisite structure, which tho inhabitants 
declared to be the handiAvork not of men but of Genii. f The town wall AA^as 
constructed of solid stone, and had opening on to the river two gates, raised on 
high and massive basements to protect tliem from tho floods. On the tAvo sides 
of the city w^ere thousands of houses wdtli idol temples attached, all of masonry 
and strengthened Avith bars of iron ; and opposite them were other buildings 
supported on stout wooden pillars. In the middle of the city was a temple, 
larger and finer than the rest, to Avhicli neither painting nor description could 

♦ These words luay be intended as a literal translation of the name “Mahd-ban.^* 
t BoRsibly the name both of tho Buddhist and Jaini deity, was the word scioally 

used, which was mistaken for the Arabic Jinn.” 
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do justice. The Sultan thus wrote respecting it: — ‘If ary one wislied to 
construct a building oqual to it, he would not bo able to do so without (’xpend- 
ing a hundred niilliou dinars, and the work would occupy two hundred years, 
even though the most able and experienced workmen were em[)loyod.’ Orders 
were given that all the temples should be burnt with naphtha and tire and 
levelled with the ground/’ The city was given up to p1un(l(?r for twenty days. 
Among the spoil are said to have been five groat idols of pure gold with eyes 
of rubies and adornments of other precious stones, togelher with a vast number 
<)f smaller silver imagi's, which, when broken up, formed a load for more than 
a hundred camels. The total value of tlui spoil has h('eii estimated at throe 
i 7 iillions of rupees ; wliihi the number of Hindus carried away into cajdivity 
exceetl(Ml 5,000. 

Ni/am-ud-din, FIrishta, and the otlier late. Muhammadan historians take for 
granted that Matluira was at that time an excliisiv(dy llralimaiiioal city. It is 
possible that such was really tlio case ; hut tlie original autlioi’ities h'ave the 
point op(vn, and speak only in generar terms of idolat(M\s, a name, eipially appli- 
cable to Huddhists. Maiiy^ of the temples, after being gutted of all tlieir valu- 
able confijuts, were ](‘ft sjanding, probably because tliey were too massive to 
admit of easy destruction. Soim^ w'riters allege that the conqueror spared them 
on account of their cxt'ceding beauty, founding this opinion on the eulogistic 
expressions employed by'' Mahmud In his hdter to tlie Governor of Gha/.ni qiiotecl 
above. It is also stated that, on his return homo, be introduced the Indian 
style of architecture at his ow n capital, wdiero ho erected a splendid inos([uo, 
upon which ho b(?stowod tlie name of * tho Celestial Bride.’ But, liowover much 
he may have admired the magnificence of Mathuni, it is clear that he was influ- 
enced by other motives than admiration in sparing the fabric of the temples; for 
the gold and silver images, wdiich ho did not hesitate to demolish, must have 
been of still more excellent workmanship^ 

During the period of Muhammadan supremacy, the liistory of Mathura k 
almost a total blank. The natural dislike of tho ruling powder to be brought 
into close personal connection with such a centre of superstition divested tho 
town of all political importance ; while tho Hindu pilgrims, who still coutinued[ 
to frequont its impoverished shrines, were not invited to present, as the priests 
were not anxious to receive, any lavish donation which would only excite the 
jealousy of the rival faith. Thus, while there are abundant remains of the 
earlier Buddhist period, tiiere b not a single building, nor fragment of a 
builcUng, which can be assigned to any year in the long interval between the 
■ ■ ^ ^ ■ 
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invasion of Mahmiid in 1017 A.D. and the reign of Akbar in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century ; and it is only from tlie day when the Jats and 
Mahrattas began to be the virtual sovereigns of tlio country that any continuous 
series of monumental records exists. 

Nor can this bo wondered at, since Avhenevcr the unfortuDate city did 
attract the Emperor’s notice, it became at once a mark for pillage? and desecra- 
tion : and the more r(?ligiou.s the sovej'oign, tlie more thorougli llio jjorsecution. 
Take for example the following passage from tlie "JVirikh-i-Daudi of Abdullab 
(a writer in the reigii of Jaluingir)? who is speaking of Sullan 8ikandar Lodi 
(1488 — ir>ld A.D,), OIK? of tho most able and accoiuplislied of all tlio occupants 
of tho Delhi throiio ; ^ lie was so zealous a Jlusalinau that lie utterly destroyed 
jiuiiiy places of worship of tlio iiilidels, and left not a 'tingle vestige rciiiaiiiing 
of them. He entirely ruined the sliriiuis of Mathuni, that mine of heatlKui- 
ism, and turned their principal tt^mpdes into sank.s and colleges. Their stone 
images were givmi to flic butchers to si'rve them as nicat-weiglits, and all tho 
Hindus in Matliura AVere strictly jirohibited from shaving tladr heads and beards 
and perforiuing tlieir ablutions. He thus put an end to all tho idolatrous rites 
of tho iniidels there ; and no Hindu, if ho wlsIkhI to have his liead or heard 
shavtjd, could g(?t a barber to do it/’ In conliruiation of tho truth of tliis nar- 
rative, it may be observed that wlien thij Muluiniinadan Governor Abd-un-Nabi, 
in Ibfil, built his great nios()U(? as a first st^p towards tho construction of tho 
noAV city, of Avliich he is virtually tho f(niuder, tho ground wliicli ho solectod 
for tho purjiose, and. whicli was unqnestionubly an old temple site, had to bo 
purchased from tho butchers. 

During the glorious reign of Akbar, tho ono briglit ora in tho dreary 
annals of Imperial misrule, there was full toleration at Slathura us in all other 
parts of his dominions. Of this an illustration is afforded by the following 
incident, wliIcli is narrated by Badaimi : Among llio persons bold in high, 
favour at the Court was a Shaikh, by name Abd-un-Nabi, who occupied the 
distinguished positiou of Sadr-us-Sadur. A coriiplaiiit was made to him by 
Kazi Abd-ur-Ilalum of Mathura that a wealthy Brahman had appropriated 
some materials that had been collected for the building of a mosque, and not 
only used them in tlie construction of a temple, but, when remonstrated with, 
had, in tlie presence of a croAvd of people, foully abused tho Prophet and all 
his followers. The Brahman, when summoned to answef the charge, refused, 
to come ; whereupon Ab-ul-Fazl was sent to fetch him, and on his return re- 
pott^. that aU the people of Matliur^ agreed in declarmg that tho BrAhtoan. 
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had used abusive language. The doctors of the law aecor^Ungly gave it us 
their opinion— some that he sliould be put to death, others that ho should bo 
publicly disgraced and fined. The Shaikh was in favour of the eaj>ital punisli- 
merit, and applied to llio Emperor to have the sentence coufirnud ; but the 
latter would give no definite reply, and remarked that the Shaikli was respon- 
sible for the execution of the law and need not apply to him. The Brahinan 
nieanwhi1(Mvas kept in prison, the Hindu ladies of the royal household using 
every endeavour to get him released, while tlie Emperor, out of regard for 
the Shaikh, hesitated about yielding to tlumn At hist Abd-iin-Nabi, after 
failing to elicit any d(‘fiMit(i instructions, retunied homo and issued orders for 
the Bralimaii’s execution. When fhe news reachod tlio Em])eror, he was 
very angry, and tlioiigli ho allowed Abd-un-i^ahi to rebiiu his post till his 
death, whicli occurred in 1583, ho never took liim into favour again. 

Jahangir, on his ac<‘ession to tlio throne, coniinned to some extent lil.s 
father’s policy of religioiiH tolerance ; but in the following reign of Sliahjalian, 
we fnid Miirsliid Ali Kh.an, in IIk^ year made a eonunander of 2,000 

horse, and appointed ))y tlie Emperor (Joviuaior of Mathura and Maha-ban, 
with, expnjss instructions to bo zealous in stamping out all ladadlion an^l 
idolatry. The climax of waidou destruction was, however, attained by Aurang- 
zeb, the Oliver (Jromwoll of .India, who, not content wiili d(nnolishing the most 
sacred of its shrines, tlionglit also to destroy even the ancient name of the city 
by substituting for it Islainpur or Lsliunabad. 

IMalhura was casually connect(3d with two important events in this .Empe- 
rors life. TIore was born, in 1(!31), his eldest son, Miihauiinad Sultan, who 
expiated the sin of priiuogouiture in the Oriental fashion by ending his days in 
a dungeon, as one of Ukj first acts of his fatlicr, on his accession to the throne, 
was to confine him in the fortress of Gwiiliar, where ho died in Ififio. In the 
last year of the reign of Shahjahan, Airrangzeb was again at Mathura, and 
here cstahlished his pretensions to the crown by compassing tlie death of his 
brother MurM. This was in IfiSS, a few days after the momentous battle of 
Samogavh,^ in which the combined forces of the twu) princes had routed the 
army of the rightful heir, Dara. The conqiiorors oncampod together, being, 
apparently on tlie most cordial and affectionate terms ; and Aiiraiigzob, pro^ 
testing that for himself ho desired only some sequestered spot where, un- 
vharrassed by tlio toils of goverumont, he might pass his time in prayer and 

* Samogarh is a villi^e, one march from Agra^ since named, in. honour of the event, Fatihs 
Abid, / the place of rlctory.’ 
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religious meditation, persistently addressed Murad by the royal title as the 
recognized successor of Shahjahan. Tho cveiiiug was spent at the banquet ; 
and when tho wine cup had begun to circulate freely, the pious Aurangzeb, 
feigning religious scruples, begged permission to retire. It would have been 
well for Murad had he also regarded the prohibition of tho Kurdn, The 
stupor of intoxication soon overpowered liim, and he Avas only restored to 
consciousness by a contemptuous kick from the foot of the brother who had 
just declared himself his faithful vassal, «Tliat same night the unfortunate 
Murad, heavily fettered, Avas sent a prisoner to Delhi and thrown into the 
fortress of Salim-garli.* He, too, was subsequently removed to G\valiar and 
there mui'den^d. 

In spite of- tho agreeable reminiscences Avliicli a man of Aurangzeb’s 
tomporameiit must haxo clKunslied in connection with a place Avhere an act of 
such unnatural perfidy had been successfully accomplislied, his fanaticism was 
not a Avliit mitigated in favour of the city of Mathura. In 1668, a local 
rebellion afforded liim a fit pretext for a crusade against Hinduism. The 
insurgents had mustered at Sahora,t a village in the Maha-ban pargana, Avhero 
(as Ave learn from the Maasiri-i-Alamgiri) the Governor Abd-un-Nabi advanced 
to meet them. Ho was at first victorious, and succeeded in killing the ring- 
leaders ; but in the middle of the fight he Avas struck by a bullet, and died tho 
death of a martyr.’’ It Avas he Avho, in tho year 1661, liad founded the Jama 
Masjid, wliich still remains, and is the most conspicuous building in the city 
Avhich has groAvn up around it. He Avas folloAved in office by SafT-Sbikan 
Khan ; but as ho was not able to suppress the revolt, Avhich began to assume 
formidable dimensions, ho Avas removed at tho end of the year 1666, and Hasan 
AH Khan Mppointed Faujdar in his place. Tho ringleader of the disturl)ances, 
u Jat, by name Kokila, who had plundered the BaVlahtid pargana, and was 
regarded as the instrument of Abd-un-Kabi’s death, fell into tho hands of the 
noAv Governor’s Deputy, Shaikh Ruzi-udHlin, and was sent to Agra and thei^ 

- ■ .i..; ' 

♦ Bernier, on whoso narrative the above paragraph is founded, calls Salitn^garh by the very 
EtiglisU-looking name * SUnger f a fine illustration of the absurdity of the phonetic system. 
By phonetic spelling I moan any arbitrary attempt to represent by written characters the sound 
of a word as pronounced by tlie voice without reference to its etymology. This would seem to be 
the most natural use of the term ; but as critics have objected, I add this explanation. 

t As is always the case when an attempt is made to identify the local names mentioned by 
any historian who writes in the Persian character, it is extremely uncertain whether Sahora is 
really the village intended. The word as given in the mamiscript begins with s and ends with a, 
and lias an r In the middle $ but beyond that much it is impoBsible to predicate im with 
certainty about it. 
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exccut(?(L* A few months earlier, in Fobniary of the same year, during tlic 
fast of Ramazan, the time when religions bigotry would bo most inflamed, 
Aurangzeb had deseended in person on Mathura. The temple .s|>eeially 
marked out for destruction was one built so recently as the leign of Jahangir, 
at a cost of thirty-three lakhs, by Bir Sinh Deva, Bundela., of Urcha. Beyond all 
doubt this was the last of the fainous shrin(‘s of Ke.sa\ a Deva, of wliich further 
mention will be made lien'aftor. To judg(i from the langniige of the author of 
the Maasir, its demulition was regarded as a death-hlow to liiiiduism. He 
wTites in the following triumphant strain : — In a short time, with tlie ludp of 
nuinerons work men, this seat of error was utterly^ broken down. (Ilory be to 
(rod that so (liflicnlt an undertaking lias been successfully accomplished in tlie 
]>rescni. ;:uis])icious reigu, wherein so many dons of heatlieiiisin and idolatry 
ha Ye been destroyed! Seeing the power of Islam and the efScacy of tni(^ 
rfdigion, the ]n’()ud Rajas felt their breath burning in tli(‘ii* tliroals and became 
as dumb as a ]»ictiiro on a wall. The idols, large and small alike, all adorned 
with costly jewels, were carried away from the h(?athen slnine and taken to 
Agra, whore they were buri(id under the steps of N.'iwab Kiidsia Bcgam\s 
moscpic, so that p(‘opl(‘ might tramjde njion them for ever.’' It was from this 
event that .Mathura was calkHi Islamabad. 

In 1707 Auraugzel) died, and shortly after began the rule of the Jats 
of Bliarat-[)ur. 

The foundcT of Ibis roj'al house was a robber cliicl‘, by name Chura-rnani, 
who Iniilt two petty forts in the villages of Thiin and Sinsini,t a. little south of 
Dig, from which he organized marauding expeditions, and c\’^eTV ventured to 
harass the roar of the imjierial army on the occasion of Aurajigzeb’s expedition 
to the Diikhin. This statement is contradicted by Thornton in his Gazetteer, 
under th<^ word lUia rat-fnir ; but his reasons for doing so are not very conclu- 
sive, He writes : — “ Ohiirsi-npmi did not become tbo leader of the Juts until after 
the death of Auraiigzeb. Besides, the scene of the operations of tho Jats was 
\H(lely remote from that of the disasters of Aurangzeb, which occurred near 
Ahmad-nagar* According to tho Sair-i-Muta>akhkhirin, during tho struggle 
between Anrangzeb’s sons, ’Azam and MnaZzim, Chura-mani beset the camp of 
the latter for the purpose of plunder.” This correction, if it really is one, is so 
slight as to be absolutely immaterial ; the army, which was led into the Dakhin. 

* His son and daughter were both brought np as MuhottiniadanS) and eventually the girl 
ihafiried Slia4i SuU/and the boy, who had received tho nanie of Fazil, became famous for his skUl 
in recitiiig the Kiirdn. 

t From t^UpliK^ the BharAVpnr Rdjd^sfamUydkiTesvi^^ 

10 
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by Aurangzeb, was bsought back by ’^Azara after the Emperor's decease, aud 
both father and son died within four months of each other. 

A little later, Jay Sinh of Amber was commissioned by the two Saiyids,, 
then in power at Delhi, to reduce the Jat freebooters. Ho invested their two^ 
strongholds, but could not succeed iu making any impression upon them, and 
accordingly retired : only, however, to rcsturn almost immediately ; tins time 
bringing with him a larger army, and also a local informant in the person of 
Badan Sinh, a younger brother of Chfira-mani’s, who, iu consequence of some 
family feud, had been placed in confinement, from which ho had contrived to. 
escape and make his way td Jaypur. Thun Avas then (1712 A.D.) again in- 
vested, and after a siege of six months taken and its fortifications demolished. 
Chura-mani and his son Miihkam fled the country, and Badan Sinh Avas for- 
mally proclaimed at Dig as leader of the Jats, Avith the tifle of Thakur. 

lie is chiefly commemorated in the Mathura, district by the handsome 
mansion he built for hinivself at Sahar. This appeau’s to have been his favour- 
ite? residence in the latter years of his life. Adjoining it is a very large tank, 
of which one side is faced with stone and the rest loft unfinished, the AA'ork 
having probably been interrupted by his death. The house Avas oceupiod as a 
tohsLli uuder the English Govenuneiit till the mutiny, when all tlu? rocord.s 
were transferred for greater safidy to Chhattt, which has ever since continued 
the head of the pargaua, and the house at Sahar is uoav unoccupied and falling 
into ruin. He married into a family seated at Kumar, ^ear Kosi, where also 
is a largo masonry tank, and in coiuiection with it a Availed garden containing 
three Chhattris in memory of Chaudhri Maha Bum, Jiit, and his Avife and 
child. The Chaudhri was the Thakunini's brother, and it appears that her 
kinsmen Avere people of some Avealth and iinportaneq, as the Castle Hill at 
Kumar is still evoAvned A,vith several considerable edifices of brick and stono 
where tliey once resided. 

For some years before his death, Thakur B.adan Sink had retired, alto- 
gether from public life. To one of bis younger sons, by name Pratap 
Sinh,* he had especially assigned the newly erected fort at Wayar, south- 
west of Bharat-pnr, with the adjoining district, while the remainder of Die 
Jat principality aaos administered by the eldest son, Sfiraj Mall. On his. 
father’s death, Sfiraj Mall assumed the title of BiVja and fixed his capital at 
Bharatrpur, from which place he had ejected the previous governor, a kinsman,. 

* Two other totu were named Sobh^ Bam and Sir TSiiijraa. 
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by name Khema. The matrimonial alliancee which he contracted indicate his 
inferiority to the Eajput princes of the adjoining territories, for me of his wives 
was a Kurmin, another a MaJin,. and the remainder of his own caste, Jatnis.. 
Yet, even at the commencement of his rule, ho had achieved a conspicuous 
position, suico, in. 1748, we find him accepting the invitation of the Emperor 
Ahmad Shah to join with Ilolkar, under the general command of the Vazir, 
Safdar Jang, in suppressing the revolt of the Rohillas. In the subsequent dis- 
pute that arose between Safdm Jang and Ghiizi-ud-din, the grandson of the 
bid Nizi'un, the former fell into open rebellion and called in the assistance of 
the Jiits, while his rival hud recourse to tlie Mahrattas. tsafdar, seeing the 
coalition against him too strong, withdi’cw to his vice-royalty of Audh, leaving 
Stiraj Mall to bear alone th(i brunt of the battle.. Bha rat-pur was besi(‘g(:d, 
but had not been invested many days when Ghazi-ud-din, suspecting a secret 
understanding between his nominal allies, the Mahrattas and the Emperor, dis- 
continac<l his operations against the Jats and returned hastily to Delhi, where 
ho deposed Ahmad Shah and raised AJamgir 11, to the throne in his stead. 
This was in 1754. 

Tlirce years lah'r, wdien the army of Ahmad Sliah Dnnini from Kan- 
dalijir appeared before Delhi, Ghazi-ud-din, by whoso indiscretion the invasion 
had been provoked, was admittcil to partlon, in consideration of the Ixtavy tri- 
bute which he undertook to collect from the Doab, Siirdar Jahan Khiiu was 
despatched on a like errand into the Jiit territory ; but finding little to be 
gained there, as the <!ntire jtopulace had withdrawn into their numcrons petty 
fortresses and his foraging parties were cut off by their sudden sallies, ho lell 
back upon the city of Mathurti, which ho not only plundered of all its wealth, 
but further visited with a wholesale massacre of the inhabitants. 

In the second invasion of the Durani, consequent upon tlie assassination 
of the Emperor Alamgir II. in 1759, the infamous Ghazi-ud-din again 
appeared at the gates of Bharat-pur this time not with a hostile army, but as a 
suppliant for protection. By his unnatural persuasions a powerful Hindu 
confederacy was fomed to oppose the progress of the Muhammadan, but was 
scattered for ever in the great battle of Panipat, in January, 1761, when the 
dreams of Mahratta supremacy were finally dissolved. Siiraj Mall, f<)rese<ung 
the inevitable result, withdrew his forces before! the battle) and falling unex- 
pectedly upon Agra, ejected from it tihe garrison of his late allies and adopted' 
it as his own favourite residence. Meanwhile,. Shdh Alam was recognized by 
the Duiini as the' rightful heir to- the throne, but continued to hold his poor 
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semblance of a Conrt at Allahabad ; and, at Delhi, his son Mirza Jawdn Bakbt 
was placed in nominal charge of the Government under the active protectorate 
of the liohilla, Najib-nd-daula. With this administrator of iiniierial power, 
Siiraj Mall, omboldoned by past success, now essayed to try his strength. Ho 
put forth a claim to the Fanjdarship of Farrnkh-nagar ; and when the envoy, 
sent from Delhi to conb'r with him on the subject, demurred to the transfer, he 
dismissed him most unceremoniously and at once advanced with an army to 
Shabdara on the Hindan, only six miles from the capital. Here, in bravado, 
he was amusing himself in the chase, accompanied by only his personal retijinc,* 
when he.Avas surprised by a Hying stpiadron of tlio enemy .and put to death. 
His army coming leisurely up behind, under the command of liis son Jawaliir 
Sinli, was charged by the Mnghals, bearing the bead of Siiraj Mall on a liorse- 
man’s lance as their standard, (lie first indication to the son of bis fatberV 
death. The shock was too mneh for tin? Jats, wlio wer6 put to flight, but still 
oontinued for three mouths hovering about Dellii in concert with llolkar. 
This was in 1764.^ 

In spite, of this temporaiy discomfiture, the Jiits were now at the zenith 
of their power ; and Jawuhir had not hocn a year on the throne when ho re- 
.solvcd to provoke a ipiarrcl with the Baja of Jaypur. Accordingly, without 
any previous intimation, ho marched liis troops through Jaypur territory 
wdtb the ostensible design ol‘ visiting the holy lake of Pirshkara. Tlioi-o his 
vanity Ava.s gratified by the soA cridgu of Marwiii', Baja Bijay Sinh, Avho met 
him on terms of brotherly equality j but lie received waruiug from Jaypur 
that if he pas.sed through Amber territory on bis return, it would be considered 
a hostile aggression. As this was no more than be expected, be paid no regard 
to the caution. A desperate conflict ensued on his homeAvard route (1765 
A.D.), which resulted in the victory of the KachhAvahas, but a A'ictory accom- 
panied with the death of almost every chieftain of note. Soon after, JaAvabir 
Sinh was murdered at Agra, at the instigation, as is supposed, of the Jaypur 

mjk 

Stiraj Mall had left fiA'e sons, viz., JawAhir Sinh, Eatn Sinh, Naval Sinh, 
and Banjit Sinh, and also an adopted son, Hardeva Bakhsh, whom he is said 
to have picked up in the Avoods one day Avhen hunting. On tlie death of 
JaAvahii*, Batn succeeded, hut his rule Avas of very short duration. A pretended 

* A niagniSccnt cenoLaph was crcctcilby Jaw&hir binti in bonour of bia father on the mar- 
of the Kusam Sarovar, an artificial lake a abort diatanoe from Gobardhau, and will be doa* 

in counectiun with that town. 
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alchemist from Brind^-ban had obtained large sums of money from the 
credulous prince to prepare a process for the transmutation of the moaner 
metals into gold. When the day for the crucial experiment arrived and detec- 
tion had become inevitable, he assassinated his \dctim and lied.* 

His brother, Naval Sinh, succeeded, nominally as guardian for bis infant 
nephew, Kcsari, but virtually as Ibija. The Mahrattas had now (1768) reco- 
vered from the disastrous battle of Panipat, and, re-asserting their old claim 
to tribute, invaded first Jaypur and then Bharat-pur, and mulcted lioth territo- 
ries in a very considerable sura. Tliey then entered into an understanding 
with the Delhi Government which resulted in the restoration of Shah Alain to 
his ancestral capital. But as the only line of policy which they consistently 
maintained was the fomentation of perpctnal quarrels, by which the strength 
of all parties in the State might ho exhausted, they never remained long faith- 
ful to one side ; and, in the year 1772, we find them fighting with the Juts 
against the Imperialists. Naval Siuli, or, according to some .accounts, his 
brother and successor, llanjit Sinh, laid claim to the fort of Ballahhgarh held by 
another Jat chieftain. The latter applied to Delhi for help and a force was 
despatched for his relief ; but it was too weak to resist the combined armies of 
Sindhia and Bharat-pur, and was driven back in disorder. The Mahrattas 
then pushed on to Delhi hut finding the Coramander-in-Chief, Niyilz Khan, 
ready to receive them, they, with incomparable versatilit}', at once made terms 
with Iiim and even joined him in an expedition to llohilkhaud. 

Meanwhile, the JA,ts, thus lightly deserted, espoused the cause of NajaTs 
unsuccessful rival, Ziihita Khan. But this was a most ill-judged move on their 
part : their troops were not only repulsed before Delhi, but their garrison was 
also ejected from Agra,t which they had held for the last 13 years since its 
occupation by Suraj Mall after the battle of Panipat in 1761. From Agra tho 
Vazir Najaf Khan hastily returned in the direction of the capital, and found 
Eanjit Sinh and tho JAts encamped near Hodal. Dislodged from this position, 
they fell back upon Kot-ban and Kosi, which they occupied for nearly a fort- 


• It was probably this Bata Sinli, for whom was comxaeaced the Urge chhattrf near the 
MaSati ^han temple at Brindi-baa, where it is still to be seen in its unfinished state, as left at 
the time of hia sudden death. 


t The eomnumdet 
Kasai Kith. 


of the Jit gaRiaoh in Agra was DAn Sahay, brother-in-law (sdia) of 
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BmiiE OF barsXna, 1775 a.d. 

night, and then finally withdrew towards Dig ; hut at Bars&iia were overtaken 
by the Vazir and a pitched battle ensued. The Jat infantry, 5,000 strong, were 
eonnnandod by Sninroo, or, to give him his proper name, Walter Ileinhard, an 
adventurer who had first taken service under Ranjit’s father, Suraj Mall.* 
The ranks of the Imperialists w'cro broken by his impetuous attack, and the Jats, 
feeling as.sured of victory, were following in rc«kle.ss disorder, when the enemy 
rallied from their sudden panic, turned mxjii their pursuers, who were too scat- 
tered to offer any solid resistance, and elfectmdly rout{!d them. They contriv- 
ed, however, to secure a retreat to Dig,f whih‘ the town of Bai-sana, which was 
th(m a very wealthy place, was given over to plnndei-, and several of the stafrly 
mansions recently erected almost thistroyed in the .search for hidden treasure. 

* He was a native of the Electorate of Treves ami carae out to India as a carpenter in the 
French navy. After sexving under several native chiefs, but staying with none of them long, he 
ioiiiptlone Gregory, an Armenian, who was high in the favour of Mir Kasim, the Nawabof Jiengal. 
It was after the fall of Mongir that he did his employer tlie base service of iiutting to death ali. 
the English prisoners who had been collected at Patna; a deed for ivbicJi his name will ever be 
held in abhorrence, lie next joined the Bharat-pur chief, and from him finally went ovex to 
^iajaf Khan, from whom he receivctl a grant of Ihc pargana of Sardhana, then valued at 
tiix lakhs a year, and to whom he remained faithful fvx the rest of liis life, lie died in 
17 rs, and was buried in the cemetery at Agra, where is also a churGb that he built, now di-su-ied, 
adjoining the new cathedral. The Begam, who had lived wilh him (she is said to have been 
originally a Kasmiri dancing girl) was recognized as his widow and succeeded to all his estate. 
Ju 1781 she was received into the Catholic Church, and in 17112 married a French adventurer, a 
M.Le Vaisseau. He, however, ma<lo himself so unpopular that her people rt^volted, under the 
leadership of a son of Beinharu^s, Zafar-yab Kluui. By an artifice, tliat she practised upon her hus- 
band, the latter was induced to commit suicide, and the disturbance wm eo:m after quelled by the 
interventi* n of one of her old servants, the famous George Thomas. In 1802 Zifar-yab died, 
leaving a daughter, whom the Begain gave in marriage to a Mr. Dyce, an ofiicer in her army. 
The issue was a sou and two daughtcrr<, of whom the one married Captain Rose Troup, the other 
the Marquis of Briona. The e-cu, David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, wa^* adopted by the Begain, and 
on herdeith in 183tj, succeeded to tiie estate. Ho married Mary Anne, the daughter of Vis- 
count St. Vincent, and died at Paris, in 18 i>i. His widow, in 1802, married the rion'blo George C. 
Weld Kore-stcr, who has now succeeded hia brother as third Baron Forester. The Begam by her 
will left to the Catholic Cathedrals of Calcutta, B:)mb.iy, Madras, and Agra, Rs. 32,000 
lis. ai fiOO, Bs. 31,000, and Ks, 28,700, respectively ; to the Sardhana Cathedral which she 
hers«lf had built, Rs, 95,COO ; to the school or seminary there, cal led St. John’s College, Rs, 96,600. 
to the poor i^f the place Rs 47,800, and to the Merath Chapel, also of hex foundation, Rs. 12,500; 
The administratioji of the Sardhaua endowments has for several years past formed the subject of 
a dispute between the Roman Catholic Bishop of Agra, who had for some time acted as sole 
trustee, and Lady Forester, who, as the Begara’s legal representatiyo^ claims to act as a trustee 
also; until it is settled the interest on tl^e money cannot be drawn. 

t According to local tradition, Naval Sinh died some 20 days after, the battle of Barsana 
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Big was not reduced till March of the following year, 177d, the garrison escajv 
ing to the neighbouring castle of Kumhhir. The value of the spoil taken is 
said to have amounted to six lakhs of rupees. The Avhole of the country also 
was reduced to subjection, and it was only at the intercession of the Riini 
Kishori, the widow of Siiraj Mall, that the conqueror allowed llaujit SiiJi to 
retain the fort of Bharat-put with an extent of territory yielding an annual 
income of nine lakhs. 

In 1782, the great minister, Najaf Khan, died; and in 1780 Sindhia, 
who had been recognized as his successor in the administration of the empire, 
proceeded to demand arrears of tribute from the Rajputs of Jaypur. His claim, 
was partly satisfied ; but finding that he persisted in exacting the full amount, 
tlio Rjijas of Jaypur, Jodh-pur, and Uday-pur, joined by oilier minor chiefs, 
organized a formidable combination against him. The armies met at Lalsot, 
and a battle ensued which 'extended over throe days, but without any decisive 
result, till some 14,000 of Sludhia’s infantry, who wore in arrears of pay, wont 
over to the enemy. In consequence of this defection, the Mahrattas fell hack 
upon the Jats and secured the aliiauce of Ranjit Sinh by the restoration of Dig, 
which had been held by tlio EmjKu-or since its capture by Isajuf Khan in 177G, 
and by the cession of eleven parganas jdelding a revenue of ten lakhs of rupees.’' 
The main object of tlie now' allies was to raise the siege of Agra, which was 
then being invested by Ismail Beg, the Imperial captain, in concert w'ith Zabita 
Khtin's son, tlie infamous Gbulain Ivadir; In a battle that took place near 
Fatihpur Sikri, the Jats and Malu’uttas met a repulse, and were driven back 
upon Bharat-pur ; but later in the same year 1788, being reiiiforcoil by troops 
from the Bakkhiii under Rana Khan, a brother of the officer in command of 
the besieged garrison, they finally raised the blockade, and the province of Agra 
again acknowledged Sindhia as its master. 

Qhuk'un KMir had previously removed to Delhi and was endeavouring 
to persuade the Emperor to break off intercoursq with the Mahrattas. Failing 
in this, he dropped all disguise and coramencM firing upon the palace, and 
having in a few days taken possession of tlie city, he indulged in the most 
brutal excesses, and after insulting and torturing his miserable .and defenceless 
sovereign in every conceivable way, completed the tragedy by, at last, with his 
own dflgg ftir, robbing him > of his eye-sight. Sindhia, who had before been> 
urgently summoned from Mathura, one of his favourite residences, on hoaring. 
of these horrors,, sent a.force to the relief of. the city. Ghalam KMir, , whoso ; 
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atrocities Lad disgusted all his adherents, fled to Merath, and endeavouring to 
escape from there at night alone on horseback, fell into a well from which he 
was unable to extricate himself. There he was found on the following morn- 
ing by a Brahman pca.sant by name Bliiklia, who had him seized and taken to 
the Mahratta camp. Thence he was despatched to Bindhia at Mathura, who 
first sent him through the bazar on an ass with his head to the tail, and then 
had him mutilated of all his members one by one, his tongue being first torn 
out, and then his eyes, and subscijucntly his nose, cars and hands cut off. In 
this horrible condition he was despatch(id to Delhi ; but to anticipate his death 
from exhaustion, which seemed imminent, he was hanged on a tree by the road- 
side. It is said that his barbarous treatment of the Emperor, for which he 
suffered such a condign penalty, was in revenge for an injury inflicted upon 
him when a handsome child by Shah Alani, who converted him into a haram 
page. 

It was in 1803 that Mathura pas.sed under British rule and became a mili- 
tary station on the lino of frontier, wliich was then definitely extended to the 
Jamuna. This was at the termination of tlio successful war witli Danlat Rao 
Sindhia ; when the indepcnd<mt French State, that had been established by 
Perron, and was beginning to assume formidable dimensions, had been extin- 
guished by the fall of Aligarh ; w'hile the protectorate of the nominal sovereign 
of Delhi, transferred by the submission of the capital, invested the administra- 
tion of the Company with the prestige of Imperial sanction. At the same time 
a treaty was concluded with Ranjit Sinh, who with .5,000 horse had joined 
General Lake at Agra and thereby contributed to Sindhia’s defeat. In return 
for tliis service ho received a part of the districts of Kishangarh, Katliawar, 
Bewftri, Gokul and Sahar. 

In September of the following year Mathurdwas held for a few days by the 
troops of Holkar Jasavant Rao ; but on the arrival of reinforcements from Agra, 
was re-occupied by the British finally and permanently. Meanwhile, Holkar 

advanced upon Delhi, but the defence was so gallantly conducted by 
Ochterlony that the assault was a signal failure. His army broke up into two 
divisions, one of which was pursued to the neighbourhood of Farrukhdbfid, 
and there totally dispersed by General Lake ; while the other was overtaken by 
General Fraser between Dig and Gobardhanand defeated with great slaughter. 
In this latter engagement the brilliant victory was purchased by the death of 
the officer in command, who was brooght into Mathura fatally wounded, and 
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survived only a few days. He was buried in the Cantonment Cemetery, where 
a monument* is erected to Ins memory W'ith the following inscription ; — 

" Sacred to the memory of Major-0 meral Henry Fraaor, of Ilis Majesty’s 1 Ith Regiment of 
IToot, who comniiindcd the I^ritiRh Army at the battle of Dcig on the 13th of November, 1804, 
and by his judgment and valour achieved an important and glorious victory. He dic<i in con- 
Bequence of a wound lie received when leadin'^!* on the troops, and was interred hero on the 25th 
of November, 1804, in tlie 40th year of his age. The army lament Ids loss with the deepest 
sorrow; his country regards his Iieroic conduct wdth grateful admiration; history will record 
his fame and perpetuate the glory of his illustrious deeds.” 

llolkor, who had fled for refuge to the fort of Bharat-pur, was pursued 
hy General Lake and his siirrendcr demaiided ; but Rairjit roiiised to give 
him uj). The tort, was thereupon besiegt^d ; Ikvnjit made a memorabh^ defence, 
and repelled ibiir as.sanlt.s wdtli a loss to tlie hesiogors of 3,000 men, but finally 
made ov(‘rtures for peace, which were accepted on tlu^ 4th of May, 1805. A 
ncjw treaty Avas concluded, by which he agreed to pay an indeinuity of twenty 
laklls of rupees, scvcai of which ay ore subseqatmtly remitlod, and Avas guaran- 
teed in the bq'ri furies which lie lieki previously to the accession of the British 
Government, The parganas granted to him in 1803 wore resumed. 

Ihinjit died that same year, leaving four sons, — Raridhir, Baladova, 
Harideva, and Lacdiliman. lie was succeeded by the oldest, Randlilr, Avlio 
died in 1822, leaving the ilirone to his brother, BaladoA^a.f After a rule of 
about 18 montlis ho died, leaving a son, Balavant, then six years of age. lie 
was recognized by the British Government, but his cousin, Durjan S&l, avIio 
had also advanced claims to the succession on Randhir’s death, rose up against 
him and had him cast into prison. Sir DaAdd Ochterlony, the Resident at 
Delhi, promptly moved out a force in support of the rightful heir, but their 
march Avas vstopped by a peremptory order from Lord Amherst, Avho, in 
accordance with the disastrous policy of non-interference Avhich Avas then in 
vogne, considered that the recognition of the heir-apparent during the life of 
his father did not impose on the Government any obligation to maintain him 
in opposition to the presumed wishes of the chiefs and people. Vast prepara- 
tions were made, with the secret support of the neighbouring R&jput and 
Mahratta States^ and at last, when the excitement threatened a protracted 
ttio Governor-General reluctantly confirmed the eloquent representations of 

* To judge from the extreme dumsiness both of the design and execution, the irregular 
spacing of the inscription, and the quaint shape of some of the letters, this most have been one 
of the very first attempts ol a native mason to vork on Kuropean instructions. 

t l^andhir Sinh and Baladeva Sinh are commemorated by two handsome chhattries on the 
margin of the M&hasi Ganga at €M:»ardhan« 
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Sir Ciiarles Metcalfe and consented to iho deposition of the usurper. Afte 
a siege that extended ovc^r nearly six weeks, Bliarat-pur was stormed by Lord 
Combermere on the 18th of January, 182(5. Durjaii S41 was taken prison(;i 
to Allahabad, and the young Maharaja cshiblislu^d on the throne under the 
regency of his luotlu^r and the superintendence of a political agent.* Ho 
died in 1853 and was succeeded by his only sou, Jasavant Singh, the present 
sovereign, who enjoys a revenue of about Rs. 21,00,000 derived trom a territory 
of 1,974 square miles in extent, with a population of (>50,000. 

With 1801 1)ogan a period of undisturbed peace and rapid growth of pros- 
perity for tlio oily of Matlmni, which in 1832 was made the capital of a new 
district, then formed out of parts of the old districts of Agra and Sa’djibiid ; 
nor does any (went claim notice till we come down to the year 1857. It wa>: 
on the 14th of May in tliat eventful year tliat news arrived of the mutiny at 
Meratli. Mr. Mark Thornhill, who was then Magistrate and (Jollt'ctor of the 
district, with Ghulam Husain as Deputy Collector, sent an imm(Kliat(‘ requisitioii. 
ibr aid to Bharat-pur. Captain Nixon, tlio political agent, accompanied ))y 
(?Jhaudliari Katn Sinh, chief of the five Sardars, and Gobavdhan Sinh, th(. 
Faujdar, came with a small force to Kosi on the northern border of the district 
and there staycnl for a time in rc^adinoss to check tlic a])proach of the Alowaris 
of Gurgapn and the other rebels from Ddld. Mr, Thoruliill had uK^anwliile 
removed to Chhatd, a small town on the high-road some (ught miles short of 
Kosi, as being a place which was at once a cemtre of disaffection, and at tlu^ 
same time possessed in its fortilied hxirde a stronghold capable of long resistunco 
against it. The first outbreak, however, was at Mathurd itself. Thtj suin of 
moiuiy then in the district treasury amounted to rather more than 5^^ lakhs, 
and arrangements had been made for its despatch to -Agra, with the exception 
of one lakh kept in reserve for local requirements. The escort consisted of a 
company of soldiers irom the cantonments, supported by another company 
which had coRie over froju Agra for the purpose.f The chests wore being put 

* The Kan i of Bj(ilavant Siah was a native of Dhadhu iu the Sa’dabaJ pargana, where U 
a garden with a double chliaitri erected by her in memory of two cf her relatives. 

I There were present at the time Mr. Elliot Colvin, the sou of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
uho had been sent from .Agra to supersede Mr. Clifford, laid up by severe fever; Lieutenant 
(Ttabam, one of tJie officers of the Treasury Guard ; Mr. Joyce, tiie head clerk, and two of his 
subordinates, by name llashman. As they werccutoff from the civil station by the rebels, who. 
tt(jcupied the ititermediato ground, they made their way into the city to the Seth, by whom they 
were helped on to Mr. Thornhill’s camp at Chhatd. Mr, Nicbolls, the Chaplain, with his wife 
and child and a Native Christian nurse, took refuge in the Collector’s house, and waited there 
tor some time in hopes of being joined by the others but on. hearing that the jail was broken 
open, they fled to Agra. 
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on the carts, when one of the suhadars suddenly called out ‘ Imhiydr^ sipuhi,’ 

‘ look alive, my man,’ which was evidently a prccoiicortod signal ; and at once 
a shot was fired, which killed Lieutenant Burlton, commandant of the escort, 
dead on the spot.* The rebels than seized the treasure, together with tlio pri- 
vate effects of the residents in the station, which were also ready to be trans- 
ported to Agra, and wont off in a body to the Magistrate’s Court-house, which 
they set on fire, destroying all the records, and then took the road to Delhi. 
But first they broke open the jail and carried all the prisoners with them as far 
as the city, where they got smiths to strike off their fetters. Besides Lieutenant 
Burlton, one of the treasury officials also was killed. An attempt was mad(! to 
check the rebel body as it inarched through Chhatii, but it was <{uite ineffectual, 
and on the 31st of May they entered the toAvn of Kosi. There, after Ij^-ning 
down the Customs bungalow and [iillaging the police-station, tliey proceeded to 
plunder the tahsili. But some Its. 150 was all they could find in the treasury, 
and most of the records also escaped them. The townspeople and most of tho 
adjoining villages remained well-afioctcd to tho Government ; and subsetpiently, 
as a reward, one year’s revenue demand was remitted and a grant of Rs. 50 
made to each headman. Mr. Thornhill and the other Europeans with him now 
determined to abandon their position at ChhatA and return to Mathura, where 
tliey took refuge in tho city in tho house of Seth Lakhnii Chand. "While there 
;i report came that tho Jats had set up a R4)a> one Devi Sinh, at Rayii, on the 
otlier side of the Jamnim. Ills reign was of no long continuance, for the Kota 
Contingent, which happened to bo on the spot at tlio time, s(uzed and hanged 
him with little ceremony. But as soon Jis this was accomplished, they them- 
■selves mutinied ; and Mr. Thornhill, who had accompanied them to Raya, had 
to make a hasty flight back to Slathura, bringing some small treasure in tho 
buggy with him. 

On tho 6th of July, the mutineers of Morar and Niinach, on their retreat 
from Agra, entered tho city. In anticipation of their arrival, Mr. Thornhill, 
disguised as a native and accompanied by a trusty jamadar, Dilawar Khan, 
started to floe to Agra. When they reached Aurangabad, only some four 
miles on tho way, they found tho whole country on both sides of tho road in 

Tbe site of the oU Couit-faouge is now utterly out of the beaten trade .and is all over- 
grown with dense vegetation, among which may be seen a plain but very sabstantial stone table 
tomh, with the following iuseriptiem ; “ Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant P. H. C. Burlton, 
STth Native Infantry, who was shot by a detachment of bU raiment and of tlie 11th Native 
Infantry near this spot on the SOth of May, 1867. This tomb is erected by his brother. 
olSoei#.'’ 
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the possession of the rebels. The men whom the Seth had despatched as 
an escort took fright and decamped ; but the jamadar, by his adroit answers 
to all enquiries, was enabled to divert snspicion and bring Mr. Thornhill safely 
through to Agra. On the suppression of the disturbances, he received, as a 
reward for his loyalty, a .small piece of land on the Brinda-ban road, just out- 
side Mathura, called after the name of a Bair^i Avho had onco lived there, 
Dudhailhari. 

Though the rebels stayed two days in Mathurii before they pai 5 Sod on to 
Delhi, the city was not given up to general plunder, partly in consequence of 
the prudent management of Seth Mtuigi Lai, who levied a contribution, accord- 
ing to their moans, on all the principal inhabitants. At this time Setb Lakh- 
mi Chand was at Dig, but the greater part of his establishment remained 
behind and rendered Government the most valuable assi-stanee by the des- 
patch of intelligence. Oi'der in the city Ava.s cliiofly maintaiiUHl by Mir Iindad 
Ali Khan, tahsi'ldar of Kosi, who h?id been .specially appointed Deputy Gol- 
lector. 

On the 2f)th of September, the refods, in their retreat from Delhi, again 
passed tlirough Mathura. Their slay on this occasion lasted for a week, and 
great opprc.ssion was practised on the inhabitiints, both here and i?i tho neigh- 
bonring town of Brinda-ban. They w'oro only diverted from general pillage 
by the influence of one of their own leaders, a siibadar from Nimach, hy name 
Hira Sinh, who prevailed upon them to spare tho Holy City. For a few days 
there was a show of regular governmcint ; some of the chief officers in tho 
Collector’s court, such as the Sadr Kammgo, Rahmat-ullah, the Sarishtadar, 
Manohar Lai, and Wazir Ali, one of the muham'rs, were talten by force and 
compelled to is.sue tho orders of tho new administrators ; while Maulvi Karamat 
Ali was proclaimed in the Jama Masjid as the Viceroy of the Delhi Emperor. 
It would seem that he also was an involuntary tool in their hands, as he was 
subsequently put on his trial, but acquitted. Ho is since dead. It is said that 
during their stay in the city the relwls found their most obliging friends 
among the Mathuriya Ohaubes, who, periiaps, more than any others, have grown 
rich and fat under the tolerance of British rule. After threatening Brinda-han 
with their cannon and levying a contribution on the inhabitants, they moved 
away to Hathras and Bareli. Mir Imdad Ali and the Seth returned from 
Bharat-pur; and in October Mr. ThornhiU arrived from Agra with a company 
qf trpops, which in the following month he marched up to Chhata. There the 
r^tbel zamindars had taken possession of the fo]^tifi6d garde, and one of ita 
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bastions had to be blown np before an entry could bo effected; at the same time 
the town was set on firo and partially destroyed, and twenty-two of the lead- 
ing men were shot. A few days previously, Mir Imddd Ali with Nathu Ldl, 
tahsildar of Sahdr, had gone up into the Kosi pargana and restored order among 
the Gdjars there, who alone of all the natives of the district had been active 
promoters of disaffection. While engaged in their suppression, Imdad Ali 
received a gun-shot wound in the chest, but fortunately it had no fatal result. 
He is now Deputy Collector of Murudabad, with a special additional allowance 
of Rs. 150 per incnsein, and has been made a C.S.I. By the end of November 
general tranquillity w.'is restored ; but it was not till July, 185t), that tho 
treasury was transferred from tho Setli’s house in tho city to the Police lines in 
the cinl station.* In Christmas W'eek of tho following year, 1859, the Viceroy 
held a Darbar, in which many honours w'ere conferred upon different individuals, 
and in particular the ten villages, which the Giljars had forfeited by their open 
rebellion, w'ero bestoAved upon Ibijji Gobind Shih of Hiithras, in acknowledg- 
ment of his distinguished loyalty and good services. Tho value of this grant 
has been largely diminished by the persistent lawlessness of the ejected Gujars, 
who have always sullenly rosontod the los.s of their estates. 

^ Here it remained till after the completion, in ISOl, of the new Court-house and district 
offices, which, with important results to archscological research, as will hereafter he shown, were 
rebuilt on a uev, site. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE STORY OP KRISHNA, THE TUTEIARY DIVINITY OF MATHHbX. 

Op all the sacred places in India, none enjoys a greater popularity than the 
capital of Braj, the holy city of Mathuni. For nine months in the year festival 
follows upon festival in rapid succession, and the ghats and temples are daily 
thronged with lunv troops of way-worn pilgrims. So great is the sanctity of 
the spot that its panegyrists do not hesifcite to declare tliat a single day spent at 
Mathurii is more meritorious than a lifetime passed at Banuras. All this cele- 
brity is due to tho feet of its being the reputed birtti-jdacc of the demi-god 
Krishna ; hcncc it must bo a matter of some interest to ascertain Avho this famous 
hero was, and what were the acts by wliioh he achieved immortality. 

Tho attempt to extract a grain of historical truth from an accnnndatiou of 
mythological legend is an interesting, but not very satisfactory, undertiiking : 
there is always a risk that the theorist’s kernel of fact may bo itself as imaginary 
as the accretions Avhich envelop it. However, reduced to its simplest elements, 
the story of Krislma runs as follows At a very remote period, a branch of 
the great Jadav clan settled on the banks of tho Jammni and made Mathura, 
their cajntal city. Here Krishna w’as born. At tho time of his birth, Ugrasen, 
tho rightful occupant of tho throne, liad been deposed by his own son, Kansa, 
w'ho, relying on the .snjiport of Jarasandha, King ol‘ Magadha, who.so daughter 
he had married, ruled the country with a rod of iron, outraging alike both gods 
and men. Krishna, who Avas a cousin of the usurper, hut had been brought up 
in obscurity and employed in tlio tending of cattle, raised the standard of revolt, 
defeated and sleAv Kansa, and restored Ugrasen to tho throne of his ancestors. 

All authorities lay great stress on the religious persecution that had prevail- 
ed under the tyranny of Kansa, from Avhich feet it has been surmised that he 
was a convert to Buddhism, zealous in tho projiagation of his adopted faith; and 
that Krishna owes much of his renoAvn to the gratitude of the Bfehmans, who 
under his championship, recovered their ancient influence. If, however, 1000 
B. 0. is accepted as the approximate date of the Great War in which Krishna 
took part, it is clear that his contemporary, Kansa, cannot have been a Bud- 
dhist, since tlic founder of that religion, according to the now most generally 
accepted chronology, died in the year 477 B. C. , being then about 80 years of age. 
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Possibly he may have been a Jaini, for the antiquity of that religion* is now 
thoroughly established ; it has even been conjectured that Buddha himself was a 
disciple of Mahavira, the last of the Jaini Tirthankaras.f Or the struggle may 
have been between the votaries of Siva and Visbnu ; in which case Krishna, the 
apostle of the latter faction, w'onld find a natnr!il enemy in the King of Kash- 
mir, a country where Saivisin has always predominated. On this hypothesis, 
Kansa was the oonsi'tvative monarch, and Krishna the innovator ; a position 
which has been inverted by the poets, influenced by the political events of their 
own times. 

To avenge the. death of his son-in-law, Jarasandha. marched an army against 
Mathuni, and was supported by the powerful king of some western country, 
who I.s fhence .styled Kala-Yavana : for Yavana in San.ski it, while it corresponds 
originally to the Arabic Yt'mdn (fonia) denotes secondarily^ — liko Vildyat in the 
mod('rn vernacular — any foreign, and specially any western, country. The 
actnal per.<onage was probably t,bo King of Kashmir, Conanda L, who is 
known* to have accoinijunied Jarasandha ; tboiigb the description would be 
more applicable to one of tbo Bactriun sovereigns of the Panjab. It is true they 
b.ad not penetrated into India till some Imndreds of years after Krishna ; but 
their power was well established at tln^ time when the Mababluirat was written 
to record bis acbievi'inents : hence the anachronism. Similarly, in the Bhagavat 
Purana, which was written after the Mubamiuadan invasion, the description 
of the Yavana king is largely coloured by tbo author’s feelings towarils the 
only western power with which he was acquainted. Originally, as abo\e 
.stated, the word denoted the Greeks, and the Greeks only.f But the Greeks 
were the forcmo.st, the most dreaded of all the Mleclihas (i. e., Barbarians) and 
thus Yavana came to be applied to the most prominent Mlechba power for the 
time being, whatever it miglit happen to be. When the Mnhannnadans trod in 
the steps of the G reeks, they became the chief Mlechhas, and they also wore 
consequently styled Yavanas. 

• The oldest Jain inscription that has as yet been discovered is one from the hill Indra- 
giri at Sravana Belgola in the South of India. It records an emigration of Jainis from LJjayin 
under the leadership of Swaini Bhadra Bahii, accounted the last of the Srut.n Kevalis, who was 
accompanied by Chandragnpta, King of Patuiiputra. As the inscription gives a list of Bhadra 
Bahu’s successors, it is clearly not contemporary with the e vents which it records ; but it may 
be interred from the archaic form of the letters that It dates from the third century B. C. 

t More r^ent research, however, has revealed the fact that the Gotaoia Swami, who was 
Mahavira’s pupil, was not a Kshatnya by caste, as was Sakya Muni, the Buddha, but a Brahman 
of the well-known Gautama family, whose pm^souai nama vas Indra-bhdti. 

X This, however, is stoutly denied by Dr. Bajendra Lai Mittra. Sec nis Indo* Aryans^ 
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Krishna oventnally found it desirable to abandon Mathura, and withthe whole 
clan of Yiidavs retired to the Bay of Kachh. There ho founded the flourishing 
city of Dwaraka, which at some later period was totally submerged in the sea. 
While ho was reigning at Dwaraka, the great war for the throne of Indrapras- 
tha (Delhi) arose between the live sons of Pandu and Durjodhan, the son of 
Dhritarashtra. Krishna allied himself with the Pandav princes, who were his 
cousins on the mother’s side, and was the main cause of their ultimate triumph. 
Before its commencement Krishna hud invaded Magadha, marohing by a cir- 
cuitous route through Tirlnit and so hiking Jarasjiudlia by surprise : his eajiital 
was forced to surremlcr, and he himself slain in battle. Still, after his deatli, 
Kama, a cousin of Krishna’s of illegitimate birth, was placed on the throne of 
Mathura and maintained there by the influence of the Kauravas, Krishna’s ene- 
mies : a clear proof that tho latter’s retirement to Dwaraka was involuntary. 

Whether tho above narrative has or has not any historical foundation, it is 
certain that Krishna was celebrated as a gallant warrior prince for many ages 
before he was metamorphosed into the amatory swain who now, under the title 
of Kanhaiya, is worshijipcd throughout India. lie is first mentioned in tho 
Mahabharat, tho most voluminous of all Sanskrit poems, consisting in tho 
printed edition of 91,000 couplets. There he figures simply as the King of 
Dwaraka and ally of the Pandavs ; nor in the whole length of tho poem, of which 
ho is to a great extent the hero, is any allusion whatever made to his early 
life, except in one disputed passage. Hence it may be presumed that his boyish 
frolics at Mathura and Brinda-ban, wtiich now alone dwell in popular memory, 
are all subsequent inventions. They are related at length in tho llarivausa, 
which is a comparatively modem sequel to tho Mahabharat,* and with still 
greater circumstantiality in some of the later Puranas, which probably in their 
present form date no further back than the tenth century after Christ. So rapid 
has been the development of the original idea when once planted in tho congenial 
soil of the sensuous East, that while in none of the more genuine Fnianas, 
even those specially devoted to tho inculcation of Vaishnava doctrines, is so 
much as the name mentioned of his favourite mistress, Badha: she now is jointly 
enthroned with him in every shrine and claims a full lialf of popular devotion. 
Among ordinary Hindus the recognized authority for his life and exploits is 


* Though uany episodes of later date have been interpolated, tlie compositipn of the main 
body of the Mahibhicat may with, some Qonfidenee be referred to the second or tlUid century 
before Christ. 



Descent of Krishna through his father, Vasudeva, from the Sdrajvanti Kshatriyae. 

From the patriarch Ikshv^kii. generated by a sneeze of the Supreme Being, descended at a 
long interval Madhu, giant king of Madhu-vana. 
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the Bhagavat Parana,* or rather its tenth Book, which has been translated into 
every form of the modern vornacalar. The Hindi version, entitled the I’rem 
Siigar, is the one hold in most repute. Iii constructing the following legend 
of Krishna, in his popular character as the tutelary divinity of Mathura, tli(j 
Vishnu Puraiia has been adopted as the basis of the narrative, while many 
supplementary incidents have been extracted from the Bhagavat, and occasional 
references made to the Ilarivansa. 

In the days when Rama Avas king of Ajodhya, there stood near the bank of 
the JamunA a dense forest, once the stronghold of the terrible giant Madhn, 
W'fio called it after his own name, Madhu-han. On his death it [>assed into the 
hand of his son, Lavana, who in the pride of his sup(‘rlmman strength sent an 
insolent challenge to Ihima, provoking him to single combat. The god-like 
hero disdained the easy victory for himself, but, to relifwe the world of snch an 
oppressor, sent his youngest brother, Satrnghna, who vanquished and slew the 
ariant, hewed down the wood in which he had entrenched himself, and on its 
sitot founded the city of Mathura. The family of Blioja, a remote descendant 
of tho great Jadu, the common tathor of all the Jadixv race, occupied the throne 
for many generations. Tho last of tho line was King Ugrason. In his house 
Kansa w!is born, and was nurtured by tho king as his own son, though in truth 
he bad no earthly father, ljut was tho great d(Mnon Kalanemi incarnate. As 
soon as he came to man’s estate he deposed tho aged monarch, seated himself 
on the throne, and filled tho city with carnage and desolation. The priests and 
sacred cattle were ruthlessly massacred and tho temples of tho gods defiled 
with blood. Heaven was besieged with prayers for deliverance from such a 
monster, nor were the prayers unheared. A supernatural voice declared to 
Kansa that an avenger would bo bom in the person of tho eighth son of 
his kinsman, Vasudeva. Now, Vasudeva had married Devaki, a niece of 
King Ugrasen, and was living away from the court in retirement at tho hill 
of Gobardhan. In tho hope of defeating tho prediction, Kansa immediately 
summoned them to Mathura and there kept them closely Avatchod.+ From 

The Bh&gavat is written in a more elegant style than any of the other Puranas^and is 
traditionally ascribed to the grammarian Bopadeva, who flourished at the Court of Hernadri, 
Raja of Devagiri or Daulatabad, in the twelfth or thirteenth century after Christ. 

t The present Madhu-ban is near the Till£^e of Malioli, some five miles from Mathura and 
from the bank of the Jamunii. The site, however, as now recoinized, must be very ancient, since 
it is the ban which has given its name to the village ; MahoU being a corruption of the original 
forin, Madhupuri. 

t The site of their prison-'hoase, called the Kdra-grah, or more commonly Jamu-bhumi, (t e., 
^ birth-place, ’ is still marked by a small temple in Mathura near the Potara-kund. 

^ . 14 ’ 
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year to year, as each successive child was born, it was taken and delivered to 
the tyrant, and by him consigned to death. When Devaki became pregnant 
for the seventh time, the embryo was miraculously transferred to the womb of 
Rohini, another wife of Vasudeva, living at Gokul, on tbo opposite bank of the 
Jamuna, and a report was circulated that the mother had miscarried from the 
effects of her long imprisonment and constant anxiety. The child thus marvel- 
lously preserved was first called Saukarshana,* but afterwards received the 
name of Balarara or Baladcva, under which be has become famous to all 
posterity. 

Another year elapsed, and on the eighth of the dark fortnight of the month 
of Bhmlont Devaki was delivered of her eighth son, the immortal Krishna. 
Vasudeva took the babe in his arms and, favoured by the darkness of the night 
and the direct interjiosition of heaven, passed through tho prison guards, w'ho 
wore charmed to sleep, and fled with his precious burden to tlio Jamuna. It 
was thou the season of the rains, and the mighty river was pouring down a 
wild and resistless flood of waters. But he fearlessly stepped into the eddying 
torrent : at the first step that ho advanced the wave reached the foot of the 
child slumbering in his arms ; then, marvellous to I’olato, the Avators were stillai 
at the touch of the divine infant and could rise no higlicr,t and in a moment 
of time the wayfarer had traversed tlie torrent’s broad expanse and emerged in 
safety on the opposite shore. § Here j he met Nanda, the chief herdsman ot 
Gokul, whose wife, Jasoda, at that very time had given birth to a daughter, 
no earthly child, however, save in semblance, but the delusive power Joganidnl. 
Vasudeva dexterously exchanged the twm inlants and, returning, placed tho 
female child in tho bed of Devaki. At once it began to cry. The guards 
rushed in and carried it off" to the tyrant. He, assured that it was the very 
child of fate, snatched it furiously from their hands and dashed it to the 


* Signifying ' extraction,’ i . from l»is mother’s womh. The word is also explained to mean 
‘draAving furrows with tlw plou^di,’ .and would thus he paralleled by Balarama’s other names of 
Halayutiliia, Ilaladharu, and Ilalabhrit. 

t On this daj’ is ceJebrated tlie annual fei:tival in honour of Krishiia^s birth, called Janm 
Ashtanii. 

t This incident is popularly commemorated by a native toy called* Vasudeva Katora^ ot 
which great numbers are manufactiired at Mathurd. It is ii brass cup with the figure of a man in 
it carrying, a child at his side, and is bo contrived that when water is potirc<l into it it cannot rise 
above the child’s foot, but is then carried off by a hidden duct and runs out at tho bottom till 
the cup is empty. 

The landing-place is stiU shown at Gokul and called /Uttaiesvai Ghat/ 
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ground : but how great his terror when he secs it rise resplendent in celestial 
beauty and ascend to heaven, there to be adored as the great goddess Durga.* 
Kaasa started from his momentary stupor, frantic with rage, and cursing the 
gods as his enemies, issued savage orders that every one should be put to death 
who dared to offer them sacrifice, and that diligent search should bo made 
for all young children, that the infant son of Devaki, wherever concealed, 
might perish amongst the number. Judging these precautions to be sufficient, 
and that nothing further was to be dreaded from the parents, ho sot Vasudeva 
and Devaki at liberty. Tlio former at once hastened to sec Nanda, who bad 
coino over to Muthur^ to pay bis yearly tribute to the king, and after congra- 
tulating him on Jasoda’s having presented him with a son, begged bim to take 
back to Gokul Rohiui’s boy, Balarain, and let the two cliildren bo brought up 
together. To this Narnia gladly assented, and so it came to pass that the two 
brothers, Krishna and Balai-iim, spent the days of their childhood together at 
Gokul, under the care of their foster-mother Jasodd. 

They had not been there long, when one night the witch Biitaua, hovering 
about for some mischief to do in the service of Kansa, saw- the bal>e Krishna 
lying askx'p, and took him up in lior arms and began to suckle hijii with her 
own devil’s milk. A modal child would have l>:‘cn poisoned at the first drop, 
but Krishna drew the br<;ast with such strength that her life’s blood was 'Imiii- 
ed with the milk, and the hideous fiend, terrifying the whole country of Braj with 
her groans of agony, fell lifeless to the ground. Another day Jasoda had gone 
down to the river-bank to wash some clothes, and had left the child asleep 
under one of the Wiiggons. Ho all at once woke up hungry, and kicking out 
with his bahy foot ujiset the big cart, full as it was of pans aud pails of milk. 
When Jasoda came running back to see what all the noise was about, sh<= 
found him in the midst of the broken fragments quietly asleep again, as if 
notbiug had happened. Again, one of Kansa’s attendant demons, by name 
Trinavart, hoping to destroy the child, camo and swept him oft in a whirlwind, 
but the child was too much for him aud made that his last journey to Braj.f 

The older the boy grew, the more troublesome did Jasoda find him ; he 
would crawl about everywhere on his hands and knoes, getting into the cattle- 
sheds and pulling the calves by tlioir tails, upsetting the pans of milk and whey, 
sticking his fingers into the curds and butter, and daubing his face and clothes 

* The scene of this txfknsformatiou is laid at the Jog Oh&t in Mathura, so called from the 
Child Joganidri. 

f The event is coimncinorated by a snail cell at Mahiban, in 'which the demon whizlwixul 
is represonted by a pair of cnotmous wing* overshadowing &e Infant Kridma. 
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all over; and one day she got so angry with him that she put a cord round his waist 
and tied him to the great wooden mortar* while she wont to look after her house- 
hold affairs. No sooner was her back turned than the child, in his efforts to get 
loose, dragged away with him the heavy wooden block till it got fixed between two 
immense Arjun trees that were growing in the court-yard. It was wedged tight 
only for a minute, one more pull and down came the two enormous trunks with 
a thundering crash. Up ran the neighbours, expecting an earthquake at least, 
and found tho village half buried under the branches of the fallen trees, with 
the child between the two shattered steins laughing at the mischief ho had 
caused.! 

Alarmed at these successive portents, Nanda determined upon removing to 
some other locality and selected tho neighbourhood of Brindii-ban as affording 
the best pdsturage for tho cattle. Hero the boys lived till they were seven 
years old, not so much inBrinda-ban itself as in the copses on the opposite bank 
of the river, near the town of Mat ; tliere they wandered about, merrily disport- 
ing themselves, decking their heads with plumes of peacocks’ feathers, string- 
ing long wreaths of wiki flowers round their necks sind making sweet music 
with their rustic pipes.! At evening-tide they drove the cows homo to tho pons, 
and joined in frolicsome .sports with tho herdsmens children under tho shade 
of the great Bhandir tree.§ 

But oven in their new home they were not secure from demoniacal 
aggression. When they had come to five years of age, and were grazing their 

* From this iueiJent Krishna derives his popular name of Daniodar, from (/ciw a cord, and 
udar, the body. The mortar, or iMfhalat is generally a solid block of wood, three or four feet 
high, hollowed out at the top into the shape of a basin, * 

t The traditionary scene of all these adventures Is laid, not at Gokul, as might have been 
anticipated, but at Mahabiin, which is now a distinct town further inland. There arc shown the 
jugal arjun ki Ihaur^ * or site of the two Arjun trees,' and the spots where rutana,TriiiaYart,and 
Sakatasur, or the cart demon (for in the Kli^avat the cart is said to have been upset by the 
intervention of an evil spirit), met their fate. The village of Eoila, on the opposite bank, is 
said to derive its name from the fact that the ‘ ashes’ from Putan^’s funeral pile floated down 
there; or that Vasuvleva, when crossing the river and thinking he was about to sink, called out 
for some one to take the child, saying ‘ Koi le, koi le.’ 

X From these childish sports, Krishna derives his popular names of JSran-md/e, < the wearer * 
of a chaplet of wild flowers,’ and Bansi-dkar and Murli-dhar^ » the fiute^player.’ Hence, too, the 
strolling singers, who frequent the fairs held on Krishna’s fete days, attire themsclveB in high- 
crowneJ caps decked with peacocks* feathers. 

§ The Bhandir-ban is a dense thicket of and other low prickly shnibs in the hamlet of 
Cbh&hiri, a little above M&t. In the centre is an open space with a small modem temple and 
well. The Bh&ndir bat is an old tree a few hundred yards outside the grove* 
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cattle on the bank of the Jamun^ the demon Bachhasur made an open onset 
against them,* When ho had received the reward of his teinerii;)’^, the demon 
Bak^sur tried the efficacy of stratagem. Transforming himself into a crane of 
gigantic proportions he perched on the hill-sido, and when the cowherd’s child- 
ren came to gaze at tho monstrons apparition, sn.appcd them all up one after tho 
other. But Krishna made such a hot moutJiful that ho was only too glad t(, 
drop him ; and as soon as tho hoy set his feet on the ground again, ho seized 
the monster by his long bill and rent him in twain. 

On another d.ay, Jis their playmate Toshf and some of the other cliildren 
ivero rambling about, they spied what tho^j^ took to bo the mouth of a groat chasm 
in tho rock. It was in truth tho oxptandod jaws of tho serpont-king Aghasur, 
and as tho boys wore peeping in ho drew a deep broath and sucked thorn ali 
<iown. But Krishna bid thorn be of good cheer, and swelled his body to .such. 
a size that tho serpent burst, and the children slept out upon the plain im- 
injured. 

Again, as tlioy lay lazily one sultrj’- noon nndtw a IC.adamli tre<% enjoying 
their lunch, the calves stnayod away quite out of .sight.f hi tact, tho jealous 
god Brahma hud stolon tiumi. AVhen the loss was deteciied, all ran off in diii’er- 
ont. directions to look for tlnau ; hut Krishna took a shorter jdan, and tis soon 
as he found himself alone, cr(‘atod other cattle exactly like them to tain' their 
place. He thou waitol a little for his compmiions’ return ; hut when no signs 
of them .apjieared, he guessed, as was n'ally tho case, that they loo had been stolen 
by Brahma ; so without moni ado ho continu<'d the work of creation, and call- 
ed into existeuco another group of children idonti&al in appearance with tlie 
absentees. Meanwhile, Brahma had dropped off into one of his periodical dozes, 
and waking up after tho lajiso of a year, chuckled to himself over tho for- 
lorn condition of Braj, without cither cattle or children. But when ho got 
there and began to look about him, he fomid everything just the same as befow' : 
then ho made his submksion to Krishna, and' acknowledged him to bo his lord 
and master. 

One day, as Krishna was strolling by himself along tho bank of the Jamuna, 
ho c.amo to a creek by the side of w’Uich grow a tall Ka<latnl) tree. Ho 

* I'liis. adreutuTc gives its name to the Bachh-boa near Sehi. 

t Hence tho name o£ the village Tosh in the Mathni4 pargana. 

The scene of tMs adventure is laid at Khailira-ban, near Khaira. The AAai/ira is-a species 
of acacia, The Sanskrit word aBsa.uQS in Brakrit the form khaira. 
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climbed tbe tree and took a plunge into the water. Now, this recess was the 
haunt of a savage dragon, by name Kaliya, who at one started from the depth, 
coiled himself round the intruder, and fastened upon him with his poisonous 
fangs. The alarm spread, and Nanda, Jasoda and Ealar^im, and all the neigh- 
bours came rimning, frightened out of their senses, and found Krishna still and 
motionless, enveloped in the dragon’s coils. The sight was so terrible that all 
stood as if spell-bound ; but Krishna wMi a smile gently shook otf the serpent’s 
folds, and seizing the hooded monster by one of his many heads, pressed 
it down upon the margin of the stream and danced upon it, till tlio poor 
wretch was so torn and lacerated that his wives all came from their watery 
cells and threw themselves at Krishna’s feet and bogged for mercy. The 
dragon himself in a feeble voice sued for pardon ; then the beneficent divinity 
jiot only spared his life and allowed him to depart with all his family to the 
island of llamanak, but further assured him that he would ever tliereafter bear 
upon his brow the impress of the divine feel, seeing which no enemy would 
dare to molest him.* 

After this, as the two boys were straying with their herds from wood to 
wood, they came to a large palm-grove (tal-ban), where they began shaking 
the trees to bring down the fruit. Now, in this grove there dwelt a demon, 
by name Dhenuk, who, hearing the fruit fall, rushed past in the form of an 
ass and gave Balaram a flying kick full on the breast with both his hind legs. 
But before his legs could again reach the ground, Balaram seized them in his 
powerful grasp, and whirling the demon round his head hurled the carcase 
on to the top of one of the tallest trees, causing the fruit to drop like rain. 
The boys then returned to their station at the Bhandir fig-tree, .and that 
very night, while they were in Bhadra-bant close hy, there came on a 
violent storm. The tall dry grass w^as kindled by the lightning and the 
whole forest was in a blaze. Off scampered the cattle, and the herdsmen too, 
but Krishna called to the cowards to stop and close their eyes for a minute. 


* One of the gh&ts at Brincta-ban is named, in commemoration of this crent, Edli-mardau, 
or K^li'dahy and they or rather a, Kadamb tree is still shown there. 

f Bhadra-ban occupies a high point on the left bank of the Jamuni, some three miles 
above Mat. With the usual fate of Hindi words, it is transformed in the ojRicial map of the 
district into the Persian Bahddur^ban^ Between it and Bhdndir-ban is a large straggling wood 
called mekh-ban. This, it is said^ was open ground, till one day, many years ago^ some great 
man encamped there, and all the stakes to which his horses had been tethered took root and 
grew up. 
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‘\Vlicn they opened them again, tho cows were all standing in their peiLS, 
and the moon shone calmly down on the waving forest trees and rustling 
reeds. 

Another day Krislina and Balardm were running a. race up to the Bliaiidir 
tree with their playmate SriJfinia, when the demon Pralamba camo and asked to 
make a fourth. In the race Pralainba n-as beaten by Balarain, and so, accord- 
ing to tlie rules of the game, had to carry him on his back from th(‘, goal to 
tho starting-point. No sooner was Balaram on his shoulders than Pralaniba. 
ran olf with him at the top of his speed, and rcicovering his proper dial)oli(ral 
form made sure of d(‘stroying liiin. Ihit Balaram soon taught him diiforently, 
and squeezed him so tightly with his knees, and d(ailt liim such cruel blows on 
the head with his lists, tliat his skull and ribs W(vro broken, and no life hdt in 
the monster. Seeing this feat of strength, his comrades loudly greeted him 
■nitJi tile name of Balaram, ^ Rama tho strong/* wliich title ho ever after 
retained. 

lint who so frolicsome as tho l)oy Krishna ? Seeing the fair maids of Braj 
performing their ablations in the Jamuna, lie stole along the bank, and picking 
up the clothes of whicli they had divested themselves, climhod up with thein 
ifito a Kadaml) tro<\ There ho mocked tho IVightoned girls as they came 
sliivering out of tlie water ; nor would he yield a particle of vestment till all 
had ranged before him in a row, and with clasped and uplilled hands most 
piteously entreated him. Thus the boy-god taught his votaries that submis- 
sion to tho divine will was a more excellent virtue oven than modosty.f 

At the end of the rains all the herdsmen began to busy themselves in pre- 
paring a great sacrifice in honour of Indra, as a token of their gratitude for 
the refreshing sliowers ho had bestowed upon tho eartli. But Krishna, 
had already made sport of Brahma, thought lightly enough of Iiidra’s claims 

* Balardm, under the name of Belus, is described by Latin writers as the Indian Hercules 
and said to be one of the tutelary divinities of Mathura. Patanjaii also, the celebrated Gram- 
marian, a native of Gouda in Oudli, whose most probable date is 150 B. C., clearly refers to 
Krishna as a diviuity and to Kansans death at his hands as a current tradition, both popular and 
ancient ; the events in tho heroes life forming the subject of different poems, from which he 
quotes lines or parts of lines as oscamples of grammatical rules. Thus, whatever tho date of the 
eighteen Puranas, as wo now have them, Pauranik mythology and the local cultus of Krishqa 
and Balaram at Mathura must be of higher antiquity than has been represented by some Euro- 
pean scholars, 

t This popular incident is commemorated by the Chir Ghat at Siyara ; chir meaning clothes. 
The same name is frequently given to the Chain Ghat at Brinda-ban, which is also so called in 
the Vraja-bhakti-vildsa, written 1563 A.D. 
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and said to Nanda ; — “ Tho forests where w'e tend our cattle cluster round the 
foot of tho hills, and it is tho spirits 6f tho hills that wo ought rather to 
worship. They can assume any shapes they please, and if wo slight them, will 
surely transform themselves into liojis and wolves and destroy both us and our 
herds.” The people of Braj wore convinced by these argumeut.s, and taking 
all the rich gifts they hadjweparod, set out for Gobardhan, w'horo they solemnly 
circumambulated the mountain and jjrescntod their olicrings to the noAv divi- 
tity. Ki-ishna hin\s(}lf, in the character of tho mountain gods, stood forth on 
the highest peak and acccpt(;(l the adoration of the assembled crowd, while a 
hetitious image in his own proper person joined humbly in the ranks of the 
devotees. 

When Indra saw himself thus defrauded of the promised sacrifice, he was 
very wrath, and summoning the clouds from every quiirtiir of he,avcn, l)id them 
all dosceud upon Braj in one fearful and unbroken torrent. In an instant 
the sky was overhung with impenetralile gloom, and it w-as <ndy by tho vivid 
flashes of lightning that tluj terrified lionlsmen could see their ii(,m.ses and cattle 
beaten down and swept away by tho irresistible deluge. Tho ruin was but 
for a moment ; with one baud Krishna uprooted the mountain from its base, 
and balancing it on the ti[» of his finger called all tin? jjoople under its cover. 
There they remained secure for siw'cu days and nights and the storms of In- 
dra beat harmlessly on the summit of the uplifted i-ange : wdiilo Krishna stooil 
erect and smiling, nor once did his finger tremble beneath the weight. When 
Indra found bis passion fruitless, the heavens again became clear ; tho people 
of Braj stepped forth from under Gobardhan, and Krislma quietly restonsl it 
to its original sit<\ Then Indra, moved with desire to beholil and worship tlu^ 
incarnate god, mounted his elephant Airavata and divsceuded upon the plains of 
Braj. There he adored Kri.shna in his humble pastoral guise, and saluting 
him by thi' now titles of Upendra* and Gobind placed under his special 
jirotection his own son the hero Arjun, who had then taken birth at Indra- 
pra.stha iu the family of Pandu. 


* The title: Upeiulra was cvitkiitly conferred upon Krishna before the full development of 
the Vaishnava School ; for however Pauranik writers may attempt to explain it, the only gram- 
matical meaning of the cornp«»und is *a lesser Indra/ As Krishna has long been considered 
umch the greater god of the two, the title has fallen into disrepute and is now seldom used. 
Sunilarly wi 111 < Gobind'; its true meaning is not, as implied in the tc^ct, ‘ the Indra of cows/ 
but simply * a finder, or ‘ tender of cows,' from the root \ vi<L^ The I.litidus thcmselres prefer to 
explain UDendra as meaning simply Indra’s younger brother,* Vishiiu, in the dwarf incaroatiaOj 
having bc( n born as ihc son of Kosyapa, who was also Indians father. 
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When Krishna had completed his twelfth year, Nanda, in accordance witji 
a vow that he had made, wont with all his family to perform a special devotion 
at the temple of Devi. At night, when they were asleep, a huge boa-con* 
stricter laid hold of Nanda by the toe and would speedily have devoured him ; 
but Krishna, hearing his foster-father’s cries, ran to his side and lightly set his 
foot on the great serpent’s head* At the very toucli the monster was trans- 
formed and assnmed the figure of a lovely youth ; for ages ago a Ganymede of 
heaven’s court by name Siidarsan, in the pride of beauty and exalted birth, had 
vex(^d the holy sage Angiras, Avlien deep in divine contemplation, by dancing 
backwards and forwards before him, and by his curse had been metamorphosed 
into a snake, in that vile shape to expiate his offence until the advent of the 
gracious Krishna. 

Beholding all the glorious deeds that ho had pcrforuicd, tlie maids of Braj 
could not restrain their admiration. Drawn from their lonely homes by the 
low sweet notes of his seductive pipe, they floated around him in rapturous 
love, and through the moonlight autumn nights joined with liim in the circling 
dajice, passing from glade to glade in ever increasing ecstasy of devotion. To 
whatever theme his voice was attuned, their song had but one burden — his per- 
fect beauty ; and us they mingled in the mystic maze, with eyes closed in the 
intensity of voluptuous passion, each nympli as she grasped the hand of her 
partner thrilled at the toucli, as though the hand wore Krishna’s, and dreamed 
herself alone supremely blest in the enjoyment of his undivided affection, 
llttdhsi, fairest of the fair, reigned queen of the revels, and so languished in the 
heavenly delights of his embraces, that all consciousness of earth and self w’as 
obliterated.* 

One night, as the choir of attendant damsels followed through the woods 
the notes of his wayward pipe, a lustful giant, by name Sankhchur, attempted 
to intercept them. Then Krishna showed himself no timorous gallant, but east- 
ing crown and flute to tlie ground pursued the ravisher, and seizing liim from 
behind by his shaggy hair, cut off his head, and taking the precious jewel 
which he had Avorn on his front presented it to Balaram. 

Any sketch of Krishna’s adventures would be greatly defective which contained no allusion 
to his celebrated amours with the Gopfs, or milkmaids of Braj. It is the one incident in his 
life upon wliicll modern Hindu writers love to lavish all the resources of their eloquence, > et 
in the original authorities it occupies a no mdr© prominent place in tJie narrative than that which 
has been assigned it above. In pictorial representations of the ‘ circular dance/ or Kasmandal, 
whatever the number of the Gopis introduced, so often is the figure of Krishna repeated. Thus 
eldi Gopi can claim 'him as a partner^ while again, in the centre of the circle, he stands in larger 
form with his favourite Uadh&. 
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Yet once again was the dance of love rudely interrupted. The demon 
Arishta, disguised as a gigantic bull, dashed upon the scene and made straight 
for Krishna. The intrepid youth, smiling, awaited the attack, and seizing him 
by the horns forced down his head to the ground; then twisting tlie monster’s 
neck as it had been a wet rag, he wrenched one of the horns from the socket 
and with it so belaboured the brute that no life was left in his body. Then all 
the herdsmen rcgoiced; but the crime of violating even the semblance of a bull 
could not remain nnexpiated. So all the sacred streams and places of pilgrim- 
age, obedient to Krishna’s summons, came in bodily shape to Gobardhan and 
poured from their holy urns into two deep reservoirs prepared for the occasion.* 
There Krishna bathed, and by the efficacy of this concentrated essence of sanc- 
tity was washed clean of the pollution ho had incurred. 

When Kansa heard of the marvellous acts performed by the two boys at 
Brindd-ban he trembled wth fear and recognized the fated avengers, who had 
eluded all his cruel vigilance and would yet wreak his doom. After pondering 
for a while what straLagem to adopt, ho proclaimed a great tournay of arms, 
making sure that if they were induced to come to Mathurii and enter the lisis as 
combatants, they would be inevitably destroyed by his two champions (Jhtinur 
aud Mushtika. Of all the Jadav tribe Akriir was the only chieftain in whose 
integrity the tyrant could confide : ho accordingly was despatched W'ith an 
invitation to Nanda and all his family to attend the coming festival. But though 
Akrur started at once on his mission, Kansa was too restless to wait the result : 
the demon Ivesin, terror of the woods of Brinda-ban, M'as ordered to try his 
strength against them or ever they left their homo. Disguised as a wild horse, 
the monster rushed amongst the herds, scattering them in all directions. Krishna 
alone stood calmly in his way, and when the demoniacal stood bearing down 
upon him with wide-extended jaws made as though it would devour him, ho 
thrust his arm down the gaping throat and, with a mighty heave, burst the 
huge body asunder, splittmg it into two equal portions right down tho back 
from nose to tailf 


* These are the famoua tanka of Bsdha-kond, which is the next village to Qobardhan ; while 
Aring, a contraction for Arishta-giu w, ia the scene of the combat with the bull. 

t There are two gh&ts at Brindd'ban named after thia adventure : the first Kesi Ghit, where 
the monster was slain ; the second Chain Gh6t, where Krishna ‘ rested’ and bathed. It ia from 
this exploit, according to Fanr&nik etymology, that Krishna derives hia popular nameof Kesava. 
The name, however, is more ancient than the legend, andfsignifles aimply the long-halreilt 
• crinitus,’ or radiant, an appri^riate epithet if Krishna be taken for tiie Indian Apollo. 
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All unconcerned at this stupendous encounter, Krishna returned to his 
childish sports and was enjoying a game of blind-man’s buff, when the demon 
Byomtisur came up in guise as a cowherd and asked to join the party. After 
a little, he proposed to vary the amusement by a turn at wolf-and goats, and 
then lying in ambush and transforming himself into a real wolf he fell upon 
the children, one by one, and tore them in pieces, till Krishna, detecting his 
wiles, dragged him from his cover and, seizing him Sy the throat, beat him to 
death. 

At this juncture, Akrur* arrived with his treacherous invitation: it was at 
once accepted, and the boys in high glee started for Mathura, Nanda also and 
all the village encumpm(!nt accompanying them. Just outside the city they 
mot the king’s washc'rman and his train of donkeys laden with bundles of 
clothes, which he was taking back fresh washed from the river-sido to the 
palace. What better opportunity could bo desired for country boy.s, who had 
never before left the woods and liad no clothes fit to wear. They at once made 
a rush at the bundles an<l, tearing them open, arrayed themselves in the finery 
just as it came to hand, without any regard for fit or colour; then on they went 
again, laughing heartily at their own mountebank appearance, till a good tailor 
called them into his shop, and there cut and snipped and stitched away till he 
turned them out in the very height of fiishion : and to complete their costume, 
the mdli Sudaina gave them each a nosegay of flowers. So going through the 
streets like young princes, there met them the poor hump-backed woman 
Kuhja, and Krishna, as he passed, putting one foot on her feet and one hand 
under her chin, stretched out her body straight as a daft.t 

In the court-yard before the palace was displayed the monstrous bow', the test 
of skill and strength in the coming encounter of anus. None but a giant could 
bend it ; but Krishna took it up in sport, and it snapped in his fingers like a twig. 
Out ran the king’s guards, hearing the crash of the broken beam, hut all perished 
at the touch of the invincible child ; not one survived to tell how death was dealt. 

When they had seen all the sights of the city, they returned to Kanda, who 
had been much disquieted by their long absence, and on the morrow repaired 
to the arena, where Kansa was enthroned in state on a high dais overlooking 


* Akrfir is thcuaoie of a hamlet between Mathuri and Brindi-ban. 
t “Kubja’a well*’ in Mathura commemoratot this event. It is on the Delhi road, a little 
beyond the Katra. Nearly opposite, a carved pillar Anun a Bnd&iat . tailing has been set up and 
ta worshipped as P&tvati. 
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the lists. At the entrance they were confronted by the savage elephant Kavala"- 
yapida, upon whom Kansa relied to trample them to death. But Krishna, after 
sporting with it for a while, seized it at last by tlie tail, and whirling it round 
his head dashed it lifeless to the ground. Then, each bearing one of its tuskH> 
the two boys stepped into the ring and challenged all comers. Chanur was 
matched against Krishna, Mushtika against Balarain. Tlie struggle was no 
sooner begun than ended : both the king's champions were thrown and rose 
no more. Then Kansa started from his throne, and cried aloud to his guards 
to seize and put to deatli the two rash bo5’‘s with tlieir father Vasndova — for his 
sons he knew they were —and the old King Ugrasen. But Krishna with one 
bound sprung upon the dais, seized the tyrant by the hair as ho vainly sought 
to fly, and hurled him down the giddy height into the ravine below.* Then 
they dragged the lifeless body to the bank of the Janiuna, and there by the 
water’s edge at last sat down to ‘rest,’ whence the place i.s known to this day 
as the ‘ Visrant’ Ghakf Now that justice laid been satisfied, Krishna was too 
righteous to insult the dead ; he comforted tho widows of the fallen monarch, 
and bid them celebrate the funeral rites with all due form, and himself applied 
the torch to the pyre. Tlien Ugrasen was reseated on his ancient throne, and 
Mathura once more knew peace and security. 

As Krishna was determined on a lengthened-stay, he persuaded Nanda to 
return alone to Brinda-ban and consol^ his foster-mother Jasodii with tidings of 
his welfare. He and Balanim then underwent tho ceremoni(?s of caste-initia- 
tion, which had been neglected during their sojourn with tho herdsmen ; and, 
after a few day.S5 proceeded to Ujjayin, there to ))ursue the prescribed course 
of study under the Kasya sage Sandipani. Tho ra[)idity with which they 
mastered every science soon betrayed their divinity ; and as they prcp.arcd to 
leave, their instructor fell at their foot and begged of them a boon — namely, the 
restoration of his son, who bad been engulfed by the waves of the sea when on 
a pilgrimage to Prabhdsa. Ocean was summoned to answer tho charge, and 
taxed the demon Panchajana with the crime. Krishna at once plunged into 
the unfatliomable depth and dragged the monster lifeless to tho surface. Then 


'''Kanfia'fl Hill and the Rang^Bhiimi, or * arena,* with an image of Bangesvar Mahadevaj 
where the bow was broken^ the elephant killed and the champion wrestlers defeated, arc still sacred 
sites immediately outride the city of Matlmrd, opposite the new dispensary. 

t '.rhvi Visrdnt Ghdt, or Resting Ghdt, Is the roost sacred spot in all Mathura. It.occupies 
the centre of the river iron t, and i^thus made a promiueht. object, though it has no special 
architectural beauty. 
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with Balaram lie invaded the city of the dead and claimed from Jama tlio 
Brahman’s >son, whom they took back with them to tlie ligat of d.ay .and 
restored to his enraptured parents. The shell in which th{> demon had dwelt 
(whence his title Sankliasiir) was ever thereafter borne by the. hero as his 
special emblem^ under the name of Panebajanya. 

Meanwhile, the widows of King Kansa had fled to Magadha, their native 
land, and implored their father, Jariisandha, to take up arms and avenge their 
murder(^d lord. Scarcely had Krishna returned to Mathura when the as3(?m- 
bled hosts invt'stod tlio city. The gallant prince did not wait the attack ; but, 
accompanied by Ihilaram, sallied forth, routed the (uiemy and took Jarasan- 
dha prisoner. Cornpassionating the ntterness of his defeat, tlu^y allowed him 
to return to his own country, where, unmoved by the generosity of bis victors, 
he immediately la^gan to raise a new army on a still largt^r scale than the pre- 
ceding, and again invaded the dominions of ITgrasen. Seventeen timcjs did 
Jarasandiia romuv tlio attack, seventeen times was he ro[)uIsed by Krishna. 
Kiuding it vain to continue tlio struggle alom.*, ho at last called to his aid King 
Kala-yavaiia,t who with his barbarous hordes from the far wes!. bor(> down 
npon the devoted city of Mathura. That very night Krishna bade arise on 
the remote shore of the Bay of Kachh the stately li'ort of Dwarakii, and 
thither, in a moment of tim(>, transferred the whole of his faithful people : the 
first intimation that reached them of tlifeir changed abode was the sound of the 
roaring waves wlieu they woke on the following morning, fie then returned 
to <lo battle against the allied irivarlers ; but being liard pn^ssed by tlie barba- 
rian king, he fled and took refuge in a cave, where the holy Muchkunda was 
sleeping, and there concealed himself. When the Yavana arrived, he took the 
sleeper to bo Krishna and spurned him witli his foot, whereupon Muchkunda 
awoke and with a glance reduced him to ashes-J But meanwhile Mathura had 

* The legend has been invented to explain why the saiikha, or tonch-shell, is employed as a 
religious emblem: the simpler reason is to be found in the fact of its constant use as an auki- 
ilary to temple worship. In coasc<xuence of a slight similarity in the name, this incident is popu- 
larly connected with the village of Sonaa in the Mathura pargana, without much regard to the 
exigencies of the narrative, since Prabhasa, where Panchajana was slain, is far away on the 
shore ot the Western Ocean in Gujarat. 

t The soul of Kala-yavana is supijoaed in a second birth to Iiave animated the body of the 
tyrannical Aurangzeb. 

X The traditional scene of this event is laid at Muchkund, a lake three miles to the 
'west of Dholpnr, where two bathing fairs ore annually held : the one in May, the other at the 
J^beginning of September. The lake has as many as 114 temples on its banks, though none are 
of -great antiquity. It covers an area of 41 acres and lies m a natural hollow of great depth, 
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fallen into the lianJs of Janisandha^ who fortliwith destro3’’ed all the palaces 
and temples and every memento of the former dynasty, and erected new build- 
ings in their place as monuments of liis own conquest.*' 

Tliencoforth Krishna reigned with great glory at Dwjiraka ; and not many 
days liad elapsed uheU) fin^d with the report of the matchless bc^auty of tho 
princess Riikmini, daughter of Bhislimak, king of Kinidina in the country 
of Viclarbha, ho broke in upon the marriages feast, and carried her off before 
tho very eyes of her betrothed^ the Oluxiuleri king Sisiii^d-t After tliis ho 
contracted many other splendid alliances, even to tlie number of sixteen thou- 
sand and cue hundred, and became the lather of a hundred and (a'gbty thou- 
sand soiis.f In the Great War ho took up arms with his five cousins, llio 
IVmdav princes, to teriuinato tho tyranny of Duryodhaii ; and accompjinit'd 
by Bliima and Arjuna, invaJetl Magarllia, and taking Janfeandha by siirprise, 
put him to death and burnt his capital : and many other noble aebievomeuts 
did ho porforni, which are xvritteu in iluj chronicles of Dwaraka ; but Mathura 
saw him no more, and tho logonJs of Mathura arc ended. 

To nnitiy persons it will appear profane to institute a, comparison between 
tho inspired oracles of (diristiaiilty and the fictions of lUnduisTU. But if we 

flUed in the rains by tlic draiua’^e of the neU^liboiirliood and fed tbrou«lioiit Oio year by a num- 
ber of springs, which hare their source in the siirrouading sand-stone hills. Tlie local legend 
is that Raja Mnchkund, after a long and holy life, desired to find rest in death. The gods de- 
nied his prayer, but allowed him to repose for centuries iu sleep and decreel that any one who 
disturbed him should be consumed by fire. Krishna, iji his flight from Kdla-yavana, chanced 
to pass the place where tho Raja slept and, M ithout disturbing him. threw a cloth over his face 
and concealed liiinBolf close by. Soon after arrived Kala-yavaua, who, concluding that the 
sleeper was tho enemy he sought, rudely awoke liim and was iiistautly consumoil. After this 
Krishna remained with tfcc Raja tor some days aud/iruling that no water was to be had nearer 
Uian the Chambul, ho stamped his foot and so caused a depression iu the rock, which immedi- 
ately filled with water and now forma the lake. 

* As Magadba became the great centre of Buddhism, and indeed derives its latter name 
of Bihiir from the numerous Viharas, or Buddhist moiiasteries, which it contained, its king Ja- 
ragan.Hia and his son-in-law Kansa have been described by the orthodox writers of the Maha#t 
bharat and Sri Bhagavat with all the animus they felt against the professors of that religion^ 
though in reality it had not cornc into existence till some 400 years after Jarasaudha’s death, 
Thus the narrative of Krishna’s retreat to Dwaraki and the subsequent demolition of Hindu 
Mathurd, besides its primary signification, represents also in mythological language the great 
historical fact, attested by the notices of contemporary travellers and the results of recent an*, 
tiqnarian research, that for a time Brahmanism, was almost eradicated from Central India and 
Buddhism established as the national religion. 

1 5^i«»pdl was first cousin to Krishna ; his mother, Srntadeya, being Vasudeya’s sistpr. 

X These extravagant numbers are merely in^ded to indicate the wide diifiiiHion and poifer 
of the great Jaduva (vulgarly Jadon) clan,, 
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&iirly consider the legend as above sketched, and allow for a slight element of 
the grotesque and th^t tendency to exaggerate which is imJienablo from 
Oricnfcvl imagination, we shall find nothing incongruous with tho primary idea 
of a beneficent divinity manifested in the flesh in order to deliver the world 
from oppression and restore the practice of true religion. Even as i-egiirds tluj 
greatest stumbling-block, viz,, tho ‘ Panchadyaya,’ orflve chapters of the Bhaga- 
vat, which describe Krishna’s amours with the Gopis, the language is 
scarcely, if at all, more glowing and impassioned than that employed in ‘ the 
song of songs, which is Solonjon’s and if theologians main bun that the latter 
must bo mystical because inspir(5d, how can a similar defence be denied to tho 
Hindu pliilosopher ? As to those wayward cai)rices of the child-god, foi'Avhich 
no adequate explanation can be a.«signed, the Bralmiiin, without any deroga- 
tion from his intellect, may regard them as the sport of the Almighty, tho 
mysterious dealings of an inscrutable Providence, styled in Sanskrit termino- 
logy mdyii, and in Bio language of Holy Church sapienlia — minentia ludens 
onini tempore, ludens in orbe terrarum. 

Attempts have also been made to establish a ihdinito and immediate 
connection between tho llindu narrative and at least the earlier chajiters of 
S. Matthew’s Gospel. But I think without success. There is an obvious simi- 
larity of sound bctwocu the names Christ and Krishna ; Herod’s massacre of 
the innocents may bo compared with the massacre of the children of Mathura 
by Kansa ; the flight into Egypt with tho flight to Gokut ; as Christ had a 
Ibrenmnor of supernatural birth in tho person of S. John the Baptist, .so had 
Krishna in Balarara ; and as the infant Saviour was cradled in a manger and 
first worshipped by shepherds, though descended from tho royal house of 
Judah, so Krishna, though a near kinsman of tho reigning prince, was brought 
up amongst cattle .and first manifested liis divinity to herdsmen.'^ Tlie infep- 
enco drawn from these coincidences is corroborated by an ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion that the Gospel which S. Thomas the Aixistlo brought with him to India 

* Hindu pictures of the infant Krishna in the arms of his foster-mother Jasodii, with a 
glory encircling the heads both of mother and child and a background of Oriental scenery, 
might often jMiss for Indian representations of Christ and the Madonna. Professor Weber 
has written at great length to argue a connection between them. But few scenes (as remarked 
by Dr. Bajendralala Mitra) could be more natural ox indigenous in any country than that of a 
woman nursing a child, and in delineating it in one country it is all but utterly impossible to 
design sotaetbipg which w'ould not occur' toother artists in other parts of the world. The 
relation . ol original and copy in such case can be inferred only from the details, the. tecbnicai 
treatment j general arr^gement and style of execution ; and in these respects there is no simi-^ 
larity between theBiudii painting and the Byzantine Madonna ^boted by . Frofcssoi Weber* 
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was that of S. Matthew, and that when his relics w'cre discovered, a copy of It 
was found to have been buried with him. It is further to bo noted that the 
special Vaishnava tenets of tlio unity of the Godhead and of salvation by faith 
are said to have been introduced by Narada from the Swotii-dwipa, an 
unknow'n region, which if the word bo interpreted to moan ‘ White-man’s land,’ 
might well be identified with Cliristian Europe. It is, on tho other hand, 
absolutely certain that tho name of Krishna, hoAvever late tho full development 
of the legendary cycle, was celebrated throughout India long before the Chris- 
tian ora ; thus the only possible hypothesis is that some p.audit, struck by tho 
marvellous circumstances of our Lord’s infancy as related in tlie Gospel, trans- 
ferred them to his ovm indigenous mythology, and on account of tho similarity 
of name selected Kinshna as their hero. It is quite possible that a new life of 
Krishna may in this way have been constructed out of, incidents borrowed 
from Christian records, since w e know as a fact of literaiy history that the 
converse process has been actually performed. Thus Fr. Beschi, who was in 
India from 1700 to 1742, in the hope of supplanting tho Rdinay.ana, composed, 
on the model of that famous Hindu epic, a poem of .5,615 stanzas divided into 
30 cantos, called tlie Temhavaui, or Unfading Garland, in which every adven- 
ture, miracle and achievement recoi’ded of the national hero, liiim.a, was elabo- 
rately paralleled by events in the life of Christ, It may bo added that tho 
Harivansa, which possibly is as old* as any of the Viiishnava Purdnas, Avas 
certiiiuly written by a stranger to the country of Braj ;t and not only so, but 
it further shoAvs distinct traces of a southern origin, as in its description of the 
exclusively Bakhiui festival, the Puujal: and it is only in the south of India tliat 

* It is quoted by Biruni (bora 970, died 1038 A, D,) as a standard authority in his time. 

t The proof of this statemcint is that all his topographical descriptions are utterly irrecon- 
cilable vitb facts. Thus he tuentioiis that Krishna and Balarama iirere brought up at a spot 
aelectcdby Nanda on the bank of the JamunS near the hill of Gobardhan (Canto 61). Now, 
Gobardhau is some iff teen miles from tlie river ; and the neighbourhood of Gokula and Mah&ban, 
whicli all other written authorities and also ancient tradition agree in declaring to have been the 
scene of Krishna’s infancy, is several miles further distant from the ridge and on the other side 
of the Jamuna. Again, Tul'ban is described (Canto 79) as lying north of Gobsidhan— 

It is south-east of Gobari&han and with the city of MatburU between it and Brindi-b^, though . 
in the Bh^gavat it is said to be close to, the latter town. So also Bh6ndir-ban is t^resente^ 
in the Harivansa as being on the same side of the river as the Kiili-Mardan G>hat| being in 
neatly opposite to it. 
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Brahman would be likely to meet with Christian traditions. There the Churcli 
has had a contInuoiiSj though a feeble and straggling (existence, from the very 
earliest Apostolic times* down to the present ; and it must bo admitted that 
there is no intriasic improbability in supposing that tlio narrative of the Gospel 
may have exercised on some Hindu sectariiia.a similar influence to that which 
the Pentatouch and the Talmud had on the founder of Lslann Nor are th(^ 
differences between the authentic legends of J ndaisin and the ])erversioris of thejii 
that ai)pear in the Kiiran very much greater than tlios(^ which distinguish tli(^ 
life of Christ from the life of Krishna. But after all that <;aii ho urged tluu’o 
is no historical basis for tlie supposed connection between the two n.arratives, 
which probably Avonld never have been suggested but for the similarity of 
name. Now, that is certainly a purely accidenfcil coinciJonco ; for Cliristos is 
as obviously a Greek as Krishna is a Sanskrit formation, and the roots from 
which the two words are severally derived are entirely different. 

The similarity of dootriiie is porli.aps a yet more curious phenomenon, and 
Dr. Lorins(?r, in his German version of the Dliagavad Gita, which is tJie most 

* Accordiiii? to Easebitw, the Apostle who visited India was not Thomas, Imt Barlholomew 
There is, liowerer, no earlier tradition to confirm the latter name ; while the* Acts of S. Thomas* — 
tJiough aiHicrvphal — arc mentioned by ftpiphanius, who was consecratoil Bishop of Salamis about 
5(18 A.D., and arc attributed by Bhotiim to Lucius Cliarinas, by later scholars to Bardesanes at the 
end of the second century. Anyhow, they are ancient, and as it would have been ag^iiast the 
writer’s interest to contiadiet established facts, tlio probability i» that his historical ground- 
work ~S. Thomas* visit to India —is correct. That Cliristianity still continued to exist there, 
after the time of the Apostles, is proved by the statomeut of Knsebius that rantanus, tlie teacher 
of Clemens Alexaiidrinus, visited the country in the second century and brought backwiiii 
him to Alexandria a copy of the Hebrew Gospel of S. Mattliew, S. Chrysostom also speaks of a 
translation Into the Indian tongue of a Gospel or Catechism ; a Metropolitan of Bersiaand India 
attended the Council of Nice ; and the liercsiaTch Mani, put to death about 272 A.D., wrote an 
Epistle to the Indi«an8. Much stress, however, niAst not be laid on these latter facts, since India 
in early times was a term of very wide extent. According to tradition S. Thomas founded seven 
Churches in Malabar, the names of which are given and are certainly old ; and in the sixth cen- 
tury, Oosmas ludica-pleustes, a Byzantine monk, speaks of a Church at Male (Malabar) with a 
Bishop in the towmof Hallicna (Kalyln) who had been conscecrated in Persia. The sculptured 
crosses which S. Francis Xavier and other Catholic Missionaries supposed to be relics of S. Thomas 
have Pahlavi inscriptions, from the character of which it is siiimiaed that they arc not of earlier 
date than tlic seventh or eighth century. The old connection between Malabar and Edessa is proba- 
bly to be explained by the fact that S. Thomas was, as Eusebius and other ecclesiastical historians 
dwribe him, the Apostle of Edessa, while Pahlayi, which is an Aramean dialect of Assyria, may 
"i^ell hayfbi^ known and used as far north aa that city, since it was the language of the Persian. 
Court, Antioch, which is not many miles distant from ancient Edessa, and to which the 

B iessa’Church was made subjecti the.Malabar Christians have from a very early period received, 
their Bishops. 
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authoritative exponent of Vaishnava tenets, has attempted to point out that it 
contains many coincidences with and references to the New Testament. As 
Dr. Muir has very justly observed, there is no doubt a general resemblance 
between tlio manner in which Krishna asserts his own divine nature, enjoins 
devotion to his person and sets forth the blessing which will n.>sult to his votaries 
from such worship on the ono hand, and the language of the fourth Gospel on 
the other. But the immediate introduction of the Bible into the explanation of 
the Bhagavad Gita is at least premature. For though some of the p«'irallels are 
curious, the ethics and the religion of different peoples are not so different 
from one another that here and there coincidence should not be expected to 
bo found. Most of the verses cited exhibit no very close resemblance to Biblical 
texts and are only such as might naturally have occurred spontaneously to an 
Indian writer. And more particularly with regard to tlie doctrine of ‘ faith’ 
bhahti may be a modern term, but sraddhi^ in much the same sense, is found 
even in the hymns of the Big Veda. 

A striking example of the insufficiency of mere coincidence in name and 
event, to establish a material connection between the legends of any two 
reigions, is afforded hy the narrative of Buddha’s temptation as given in the 
Liilita Vistara. In all such cases the metaphysical resemblance tends to prove 
the identity of the religious idea in all ages of the world and among all races 
of mankind ; but any historical connection, in the absence of historical proof, is 
purely hypothetical. Tho story of the Temptation in the fourth Chapter of 
S. Matthew’s Gospel, which was undergone after a long fast and before the 
commencement of our Lord’s active ministry, is exactly paralleled by the cir- 
cumstiinces of Buddha’s victory over the assaults of tho Evil One, after he had 
completed his six years of penance and before he began his public career as a 
national Reformer. But the Lalita Vistara is anterior in date to the Christian 
revelation, and therefore cannot have borrowed from it ; while it is also certain 
that the Buddhist legend can never have reached S. Matthew’s ears, and there- 
fore any connection between the two narratives is absolutely impossible. My 
belief is that all the supposed connection between Christ and Hiishuais equally 
imaginary. 



CH APT EE IV. 

THE BRAJ-MANDAL, THE BAN-JXTUA, A'SD TOE HOLI. 

Kot only the city of Mathura,, hut with it tho whole of the western half of the 
disti-ict, has a special interest of its own as the birth-place and abiding homo of 
Vaishnava Ilinduism. It is about 42 miles in length, with an average breadth 
of 30 miles, and is intersected throughout by the river Jarauna. On the right 
bunk of the stream are tho parganas of Kosi and Chhata — so named after their 
principal towns — with tho homo jairgana below tliom to the south j and on the 
left, bank tho united parganas of Mat and Noh-jhi'l, with half the pargana of 
Maha-ban as far ca,«t as the town of Baladeva. This extent of country is almost 
absolutely identical with tho Braj-mandal of Hindu topography ; the circuit of 
134 kos in tho neighbourhood of Gokul and Brinda-ban, where the divine 
' brothers Krishna and BalarAm grazed their herds, 

Tho first aspect of tho country is a little disaiJ])ointing to the student of San- 
skrit literature, who has been led by tho glowing euloginms of tho poets to antici- 
pate a second vale of Torape. A similarly nnlixvourablo impression is generally 
produced upon the mind of any chance traveller, who is carried rapidly along 
the dusty high-road, and can scarcely sec beyond the hideous strip of broken, 
ground which the engineers reserve on either side, in order to supply the 
soil required for annual repairs. As this strip is never systematically levelled, 
but is dug up into irregular pits and hollows, the size and depth of which are 
determined solely by the requirements of the moment, the effect is ixnsightly 
enough to spoil any landscape. The following unflattering description is that 
given by Mens. Victor Jacquemont, who came out to India on a scientific 
mission on behalf of tho Paris Museum of Natural History, and passed through 
Agra and Mathura on his way to the Himalayas in the cold weather of 1829-30. 
“ Nothing,” he writes, “ can bo less picturesque than tho JamunS. The soil is 
sandy and thes^tivated fields are intermingled with waste tracts, where scarce- 
ly anything will grow but tho Capparia aphylla and one or two kinds of 
zyzpphus. There is little wheat ; barley is the prevailing cereal, with peas, 
sesamum, and cotton. In the immediate neighbourhood of tho villages the 
Ttanarve articulata gives a little shade with its delicate foliage, which is super- 
latively graceful no doubt, but as melancholy as that of the pine, w*hich it 
,stran^ely resembles. The villages are far apart from one another and present 
«very appearance of decay. Most of thorn are surrounded by strong walls 
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fianked M’ith towers, but their circuit often encloses only a few miserable cot- 
tages.” After a lapse of 50 years the above description is still fairly appli- 
cable. The villages are now more populous and the mud walls by which they 
were protected, being no longer recpiirod, have been gradully levelled with tlie 
ground. But the geuc'ral features remain unchanged. The soil, being poor 
and thin, is unfavourable to the growth of most large forest trees ; the mango 
and sJdsham, the glory of the lower Doab, arc conspicuously absent, and their 
place is most inadetpuih'ly supplied by the nhi, fards, and various species ot 
the fig tribe. For the same reason the dust in any ordinary weather is deep 
on all the thoroughfares and, if the slightest air is stirring, rises in a dense cloud 
and veils the whole landscape in an impenetrable haze. The Jujiiuna, tluj one 
great river of Bnij, during eight mouths cf the year meanders sullenly, a mere 
rivulet, between wide expanses of sand, bounded by monotonous Hats of arabh? 
lanil, or high banks, which the rapidly expended force of contributory torrents has 
cracked and broken into ugly chasms and stony ravimss, naked of all vegetation. 

As tho limits of Braj from north to south on one side are defiiu'd by tht' 
high lands to tho cast of the Jamuna, so are they on tho other side by tho hill 
ranges of Bharat-pnr; but there arc few peaks of conspicuous height and lint 
general outline is tame and unimpressive. Tho villages, thongh large, arc meanly 
built, and betray the untidiness characteristic of Jats and Giijars, who form the 
bulk of the [Kipulation. From a distance they are oftem picturesque, being 
built on tho slope of natural or artificial mounds, and thus gaining dignity 
by elevation. But on nearer a[iproach they arp found to consist of labyrintlis ot 
the narrowest lanes windhig between the mud ■walls of large enclosures, which 
are rather cattle-yards than houses. At the base of the bill is ordinarily ■ a 
broad circle of meadow laiul, studded with low trees, wbicli afford gratofjd 
shade and pasturage for the cattle ; while tho large pond, from which the earth 
was dug to construct the village site, supplies tliem throughout the year \vith 
water. These natund woods commonly consist of pt'ht, chhonhar, and kadamb 
trees, among which are ahvays interspereed clumps of karil with its leafless 
evergreen twigs and bright-coloured flower and fruit. Tho pasendu, pdpri, 
urni, kint/ot, gomli, barna, and dho also ocemr, but less frequently ; though the 
last-named, the Sanskrit dhnm, at Barsana clothes the whole of tho hill-side. 
At sun-rise and sun-set the thoroughfares are all but iiapas.sable, as tho strag- 
gling herds of oxen and buffaloes leave and rotimn to tho homestead: for in the 
straitened precincts of an ordinary village are stalled every night from 500 or 
600 to 1,000 head of cattle, at least equalling, often outnumbering, the finmau 
population. \ 
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The general poverty of the district forms the motif of the following popular 
Hindi couplet, in which Krishna’s neglect to enrich tho -land of his birth with 
any choicer product than the karil, or wild caper, is cited as an illustration of 
his wilfulness; 

eBtT ^ I 

^ SSTaoJoRlTiiff II 

which may be thus done into English : 

Krishna, you see, will never lose his wayward whims and vapours ; 

Tor Kabul teotuB with luscious fruit, while Braj boasts only capers- 

In the rains however, at which season of tho year all pilgrimages are made>, 
the Jaiuuna is a mighty stream, a mile or more broad; its many contributory 
torrents and all the ponds and lakes, with which the district abounds, are filled to 
overflowing; the rocks and hills are clothed witli foliage, the dusty plain is trans^ 
formed into a green sward, and the smiling prospect goes far to justify the wann- 
est panegyrics of the llindu poets, whose appreciation of tho scenery, it must bo 
remembered, has been further intensified by religious enthusiasm. Even at all 
seasons of tho year the landscape has a quiet charm of its own ; a sudden turn in 
the winding lane reveals a grassy knoll with stone-built well and overhanging 
pipal; or some sacred grove, where gleaming tufts of karil and the white-blossomed 
artisa weed are dotted about between the groups of weird pilu trees with their 
clusters of tiuy berries and strangely gnarled and twisted trunks, all entangled 
in a dense undergrowth of prickly and bins and ctihonkar: while in the centre, 
bordered with flowering oleander and nivdra^ a still cool lake reflects the modest 
shrine and well-fenced bush of that surmount the raised terrace, from which 
a broad flight of steps, gift of some thankful pilgrim from afar, leads down to 
the water’s edge. The most pleasing architectural works in the district are the 
large masonry tenks, which are very numerous and often display excellent taste 
in design and skill in execution. The temples, though in some instances of 
considerable size, are all, excepting those in the three towns of Mathura, 
Brinda-bau and Qobardhan, utterly devoid of artistic merit. 

To a very recent period almost the whole of tliis largo area was pasture and 
woodland and, as we have already remarked, many of the villages are still 
environed with belts of trees. These are variously designated as ghana^ jhdriy 
fakhyd^ bariy or khandi* and are often of considerable extent. Thus, the Koki* 

* When the last tem Ib used, the name of the most prevalent kiud of tree is always added, 
as lor instanoo 
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la-ban at Great Batban covers 723 acres ; the rakhjja at Kumar more than 
1,000; and in the contignous villages of Pisaya and Karahla the rakhj/a and 
hadamb-khandi together amount to nearly as much. The year of the great 
famine, 1838 A. D., is invariably given as the date vrhen the land began to bo 
largely reclaimed ; the immediate cause being the number of ncAV roads which 
Avero then opened out for the purpose of affording employment to the starving 
population. 

Almost every spot is traditionally connected with some event in the life of 
Krishna or of his mytiiicid mistress lladhu, sometimes to the prejudice of an 
earlier divinity. Thus, two prominent peaks in the Bharat-pur range are crowned 
with the villages of Nand-ganw and Barsana : of Avhich the former is venerated 
as the home of Krishna’s foster-father Nanda, and the latter as the residence 
of Radha’s jjarents, Vrisha-bhann and Kirat.* Both legend? are now as impli- 
citly credited as the fact that Krishna was born at hlathura ; while in reality, 
the name Naud-ganw, the sole foundation for the belief, is an ingenious substi- 
tution for Nandisvar, a title of Maha-dova, and Barsana is a corruj)tion of 
Brahma-sanu, the hill of Brahma. Only the Giri-nij at Gobardhan v^as, accord- 
ing to the original distribution, dedicated to Vishnu, the second person of the 
tri-niurti, or Hindu trinity ; though now he is recognized as the tutelary divi- 
nity at all three hill-places. Similarly, Bhau-ganw, on the right bank of the 
Jamunu, was clearly so called from Blmva, one of the eight manifestations of 
Siva ; but the name is now generally modified to Bhay-ganw, and is suppo.sed 
to commemorate the alarm {bhay) felt in the neighbourhood at the time when 
Kanda, bathing in the river, Avas carried oft’ by the god Varuna. A masonry' 
landing-place on the Avater’s edge called Nand-Ghat, with a small temple, dat- 
ing only from last century, arc the foundation and support of the local legend. 
Of a still more obsolete cultus, t is., snake-worship, faint indications may' be 
detected in a feAv local names and customs. Thus, at Jait, on the highroad to 
Delhi, there is an ancient five-headed Kaga, carved in stone, by the side of a 
small tankt which occupies the centre of a Ioav plain adjoining the village. It 
stands some four feet above the surface of the ground, while its tail was snp- 
I)ose<l to reach away to the K41i-mardan Ghat at Brinda-ban, a distance of seven 
miles. A slight excavation at the base of the figure has, for a few years at 

* Kirat is the only name popularly kno«rn in the locality ; in the Padma Purana it appean 
in ita more correct lonu as Kirttida: in the Drahma Vairarta she is called EalArati. It may also 
be mentioned that Vrisha-bhana is always pronounced Brikb-bh&n. 

t This tank was re-eacarated as a famine relief work in the year 187? at a cost of Bs. 6,787. 
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least, dispelled the local superstition. So again, at the village of Paiganw, a 
grove and lake called rospectivoly Pai-ban and Pai-ban-kund are the scene of 
an annual fair known as the Barasi Ndga ji mela. This is now regarded more 
as the anniversary of the death of a certain Mahant; but in all probability it 
dates from a much eai-lier period, and the village name would seem to bo 
derived from tlu^ large oSeringa of milk {pagas) with which it is usual to pro- 
pitiate the Naga, or serpent-god. 

Till the close of the 16th century, except in the neighbourhood of the one 
groat thoroughlhre, there was only here and there a scattered hamlet in the 
midst of unreclaimed woodland. The Vaishnava cnltus then first developed 
into its present form under the influence of Uupa and Samitana, the celebrated 
Bengiili Gos&ins of Brinda-han ; and it is not ijnprobabh? lhat they were the 
aiitliors of the Brahma Vaivarta Punuia,* the recognized Sanskrit authority for 
all the modern lo(?al hgends. It wiis their disciple, Narayan Bhatt, who first 
established the Ban-jjitra and Ras-Hla,and it was from him that every lake and 
grove in the circuit of Braj received a distinctive name, in addition to the some 
seven or eiglit spots which alone are mentioned in tlio earlier PunWs. In the 
course of time, small villages sprung npin the neighbourhood of the different shrines 
Ijoariug the same nanui with them, though perhaps in a slightly modified form. 
Thus the Madira-ban, or ^ acacia gl'ove,’ gives its name to the village of Khaira; 
and the anjan pokliar^ on whose green bftnk Krishna pencilled his lady’s eye- 
brows with anjarij gives its name to the village of Ajnokh, occasionally written 
at gr(;atcr length Ajnokhari. Similarly, when Krishna’s home was fixed at 
Nand-ganw and Radha’s at Barsdiui, a grove half-way between the two hills 
was fancifully selected as the spot where the youthful coilple Used to moot to 
enjoy the delights of love. There a temple was built with the title of Radha- 
Ramaii, and the village that grew up under its walls was called Sanket, that is, 


* The Erahma Vaivarta Furdna Ib, as all critiCB admit, an csscatiallj modern CompoBition, 
and Frofessor Wilson has stated his belief that it emanated from the sect of the Vallabhdcharis, 
or Gosdina of Gokiil. Tlieir great ancestor settled there about the year 1489 A. D. Tlie popular 
Rlndi authority for B&dhd’s Life and Loves is the Blpaj Bil&s of Braj-vasi Das. Tho precise date 
'Of the sambal 1800, corresponding to 1743 A. D., is given in the following line— 

Another work of high repute is the Siir Sagar of Sfir i)ds Jf (one of the disciples of the 
great religious teacher R4ua4nand) as edited and expanded by Krishnduand Vyisa. 
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'place of assignation.* Thus we may readily fall in with Hindu prcjudice.% 
and admit that many of the names on the map are etymologically connected with 
events in Krishna’s life, and yet deny that those events have any real connec- 
tion with the spot, inasmuch as neither the village nor the local name had any 
existence till centuries after the incidents^ occurred which they are supposed to 
commemorate. 

The really old local names are almost all derived from the physical 
character of the country, which has always been celebrated tor its wide extent of 
pasture land and many herds of cattle. Thus Gokul means originally a herd of 
kine ; Gobardhan a rearer of kine ; Mat is so Cfilledfrom a milk-pail ; and 
Dadhiganw (contracted into Dah-ganw) in the Kosi pargana, from dad/iij ^curds.’ 
Thus, too, ^ Braj’ in the first instance means ^ a herd,’ from the root ' to 
go,’ in allusion to the constant moves of nomadic tribes. ' And hence it aris<«i! 
that in the earliest authorities for Krishna’s adventures, both Vraja and Gokula 
are used to denote, not the definite localities now bearing those names, but any 
chance spot temporarily used for stalling cattle ; inattention to this archaism 
has led to much confusion, in assigning sites to the various legends. The .word 
‘ Mathura’ also is probably connected with, the Sanskrit root ^to chum 

* The temple dedicated to BjidJia Raman, which was built by Rup Rum, of BarBaua, is in 
precisely the same style as the one at Nand-gauw, though on rather, a smaller scale. The exterior 
has an imposing appearance, and is visible from a considerable distance, but there is nothing 
worth seeing insidCj the workmanship being of a clumsy description, and the whole of the clois- 
tered court-yard crowded with the meanest hovels. There is, however, a pretty view from the top 
of the walls. The original shrine, which Rup Ham restored, is ascribed to Todar Mall, Akbar's 
fjmous minister. The little temple of Blhari (otherwise called Sija Mahal), built by a 
R&ja of Bardwan, seems to be accounted much more sacred. It stande in a walled garden, all 
orergeown with jungle, in which is a high J/iuId with several baithaks and other holy spots 
marked by inscribed commemorative tablets set up by one of Siudhia’s Generals (as at Paitha and 
other places in the nelghbourhooti) in samba t 1885. It is here, on the occasion of any jdtra^ that 
ths spectacles of Krishna’s marriage is represented as a scene in the Ras Lila. The- Krishna-kimd 
is a large sheet ol water, fifty yards square, with masonry steps on one of its sides. In the 
Tillage are three large and hands jme dwelling-houses, built in the reign of Suraj Mall, by one at ’ 
his officials, Jauhari Mall of Fntihabad, and said to have been reduced to their present ruinous 
condition by the succeeding occupant of the Bharat-pur throne, the Rdjd Jaw^hir Sinh. J be 
Yihvala-kund Is afew hundred yards frpm the village on the road to Karahla. It. is of stone, and 
has on its margin a temple of Devi, built by a Mahdraja of Gwalior. The Doman-ban is within 
the boundaries of Nahd-ganw, but is about the same distance from that town as ii is from Bijwari 
and iSanket. It is a very pretty spot, of the same Gharacter as Pisdya, and of considerable extent ; 
the name being always explained to mean * the double wood,’ as if a corruption of </o van. At 
either extremity is a large pond embosomed in the trees, the one called Puran-mssi, Mhe full 
moon,’ the other Kundki jhundki, ^jingle jingle.’ A few flelds.beyond is the Kamdl-pur grove.: 
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tho chain forming a prominent feature in all poetical descriptions of the local 
scenery. Take, for example, the following lines from the Harivansa, 3395 : — 

gw I 

5TTXn=li II 

“ A fine country of many pasture-lands and Avell-nurtured people, lull of 
ropes for tethering cuttle, resonant with tlie voice of tho sputtering churn, and 
flowing with butter-milk ; where the soil is over moist >vith milky froth, and 
the stick with its circling cord sputters merrily in tho pail as the girls spin it 
round.” 

And, again, In section 73 of the same poem — 

=g II 

In homesi;eads gladdened by the sputtering churn.” 

In many cases a false analogy has suggested a mythological derivatioun 
Thus, all native scholars s(jo in Mathura an allusion to Madhu-mathan, a tith? of 
Krishna. Again, the word Batlian is still current in some parts of India to 
designate a pasture ground, and in. that sense has given a name to two exten- 
sive parishes in Kosi ; but as tho term is not a familiar one thereabouts, a 
legend was invented in explanation, and it "was said that here Balarama ‘ sat 
down’ (jKiithen) to wait for Krishna. The myth was accepted ; a lake imme- 
diately outside tlie village was styled J3al-bhadra kund, ^vas farnished with a 
handsome iruisonry glnit by Hup Kam, tho Katara of Barsana, and is now regard- 
ed as positive proof of the popular etymology which connects the place with 
Balarama. Of Riip Ram, the liat^ra, further mention will bo made in connec- 
tion with his birth-place, Barsana. There is scarcely a sacred site in the whole 
of Braj which does not exhibit some ruinous record, in the shape of temple or 
tank, of his unbounded w^ealth and liberality. His descendant in the fourth 
degree, a worthy man, by name Lakshman Das, lives in a corner of one of his 
ancestor’s palaces and is dependent on charity for his daily bread. The present 
owners of many of tho villages which R6p Ram so munificently endow^ed. 
ai’e the heirs of the Ldla JJfibu, of whom also an account will be given 
farllier on. 
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In the Varalia Parana, or rather in the interpolated section of that ■work 
known as the Matlmra Mahatmya, the Mathar& Mandal is described as twenty 
yojanas in extent. 

so 

n 

>o 

“ My Mathura circle is one of twenty^ yojanas ; by bathing at any place 
therein a man is redeemed from all his sins.” 

And taking the yojana as 7 miles and the kos as 1 J mile, 20 yojanas would 
be nearly equid to 84 kos, the popular estimate of the distance travelled by the 
pilgrims in pfjrforming the Pari-kruma, or * perambulation’ of Braj. It is pro- 
bable that if an aee urate measurement were niade, this would bo found a very 
rough approximation to the actual length of the w.ay ; though liberal allowance 
must be made for the constant ins and outs, turns and returns, which ultimately 
result in the circuit of a not very wide-spread area. There can be no doubt 
that the number 81, which in ancient Indian territorial divisions occurs as fre- 
(juently as a hundred in English counties, and which enters largely into every 
cycle of Hindu legend and cosmogony, wus originally selected for such general 
adojition as being the multijilo of the number of months in the year with th(! 
number of day.s in the week. It is tlufrefore peculiarly appropriate in connec- 
tion with the Braj Mandal ; if Krishna, in whose honour the perambulation is 
performed, be regard(!d as the Indian Apollo, or Sun-God. Thus, the magnifi- 
cent temple in Kashmir, dedicated to the sun under the title of hlartand, has a 
colonnade of exactly 84 pillar.s.* 

It is sometimes said that the circle originally must have been of wider extent 
than now', since the city of Mathura, w'bich is described as its centre, is more 
than 30 miles distant from the most northern point, Kotban, and only six from 
Tarsi to the south ; and Elliot in his glossary quotes the following couplet as 
fixing its limits ; — 

3rl 5^%!! II 

Cs 

^ Timi 77^ 77TW II 

On ono side Bar, on another Sona, on the third the town of Surasen ; 
these are the limits of the Braj Chaurasi, the MathurA circle/’ 

* Mr. Fergusson, in hia Jndvm Architecture f doubts whether this temple was ever really dedi- 
cated to the sun. In bo doing he only betrays his wonted linguistic ignorance. M&rtand is not, 
as he supposes, Binaply a place-name, without any known coiihiotation, but is the actual dc^« 
cation title of the temple itself. 
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According to this authority the area has been diminished by one half ; as 
Bar is in the Aligarh district, Sona. famous for its hot sulphur springs, is in 
Gur-ganw ; while the ^ Suraseri ka gjinw’ is supposed to bo Batesar/ a place of 
some note on the Jamuna and the scene of a large horse fair held on the full 
moon of Kartik, It might equally mean any town in the kingdom of Mathura, 
or oven the capital itself, as King Ugrasen, whom Krishna restored to the 
throne, is sometimes styled Siirasen. Thus, too, Arrian mentions Mathura as 
a chief town of the Siiraseni, a people specially devoted to the worship of Her- 
cules, who may be identified with Balarama : and Manu (II., 19) clearly in- 
tends Mathura by Surasenaf when he includes that country with Kuru-kshetra, 
Panch^ila and Matsya, in the region of Bi'ahmarshi, as distinguished from 
Brahmavarta. But though it must he admitted that the circh) is sometimes 
drawn with a wid<u’ circninlerence, as will be seen in tJic sequel to this chapter, 
still it is not certain whidi of the two rests u[K)n the hotter authority. In any 
case, the lines abov(5 ijuoted cannot bo of great antiquity, seeing that they con- 
tain the Persian word ha(M;X regards the unequal distances between 

the city of Mathuni and different points on the circumference, it has only to 
be remembered that the circle is an i<leal one, and any [)oint within its outer 
verge may he roughly regard(Ml as its centre. 

As the anniversary of Krishna’s birth is kept in the month of Bhadon, it is 
then that the perambulation takes place, and a series oimelas is held at the dif- 
ferent woo<ls, wdiere the rusMld is celcbrat(*d. This is an unwritten religious 
drama, which represents the most popular incidents in the life of Krishna, and 
thus corresponds very closely with the miracle plays of mediaeval (Christendom. 
The arrangement of tho performances forms the recognized occupation of a 
class of Brahmans residing chiefly in the villages of Karahia and Pisaya who 
are called Rasdharis and have no other profession or means of livelihood. The 
complete series of representations extends qyer a month or more, each scene 

* Fatiier TiefEenthalor, in his Geography of India, makes the following mention of Batesar 
^*Lieii c^Ubre et bicn buti sxir le Djenina, 28 miUcs d^Agra. Uue multitude de petiple s’y 
rasscmble pour se laver dans ce fleuve et poor c^l^brer une foire en Octobre, On rend un ciilte 
ici clans beaucoup de temples batis sur le Djenina, a Mahadco taut rovdro de tout runirers 
adonne a la luxure; car Mahadco eat lo Priape des anciens qu’encensent, ah quelle honte ! toutes 
les nations.” 

$ It is bmrever poniblo, thon^ I ihiak improbaUe, tbat *adtsu.y bere stand lot the Satksktit 
/irada, a lake. 
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being acted on the vovy spot with which the original event is traditionally con- 
nOcted. The marriage scene, as performed at Sanket, is the only one that 
I have had the fortune to witness : with a garden-terrace for a stage, a grey stone 
temple for back-ground, the bright moon over head, and an occasional flambeau 
that shot a flickering gleam over the central tiibleau framed in its deep border 
of intent and sympathizing faces, the si)ectacle was a pretty one and was marked 
by a total absence of anything even verging upon indecorum. The cost of 
the whole perambulation with the performances at the different stations on the 
route is provided by some one wealthy indiridual, often a trader from Bombay 
or other distant part of India ; and as ho is always accompanied by a large 
gathering of friends and retainers, numbering at least 200 or 300 persons, the 
outlay is seldom less than Its, 5,000 or Rs. 0,000. The local Gosain, whom he 
acknowledges as his spiritiial director, organizes all the arrangements through 
one of the Ihisdharis, who collects the troupe (or maiulali as it is called) of 
singers and musicians, and himself takes the chief part in the performance, 
declaiming in sot recitative wdlh the rmindalHov chorus, while the children who 
personate Riidha and Krishna act only in dumb show; 

Tlie number of sacred places, woods, groves, ponds, wells, hills, and 
temples— all- to bo visited in fixed order — is very considerable ; tliere are 
generally reckoned five hills, eleven rocks, four lakes, oighty-fonr ponds, 
and twelve wells ; but the twelve bans or woods, and the twenty-four upabans 
or groves, are the charjicteristio feature of the pilgrimage, which is thence 
called the Bau-Jatra. The nurahers 12 and 24 have been arbitrarily selected 
on account of their mystic significiiuce ; and few of the local pandits, if 
required to enumerate either group oftband, w'ould bo able to complete the 
total withottt some recourse to guesswork. A little Hindi manual for the 
guidance of pilgrims has been published at Mathura and is the popular 
authority on the subject. The c(^mpilcr, howxwer great his local knowledge and 
priestly reputation, has certainly no pretensions to accuracy of scholarship. 
His attempts at etymology are, as a rule, absolutely grotesque, as in the 
two suflicieutly obvious names of Khaira (for Kharlira) and Sher-garh (from 
the Emperor Slier Shah), the one of which he derives from khedna, ‘ to 
drive cattle,’ and the other, still more preposterously, from dJtara, ‘a marriage 
crown.’ The list which, ho gives is as follows, his faulty orthography in some 
of the words being corrected 

The 12 Bans ; Madhu-han, Tal-ban, Eumud-ban, Bahuld-ban, K&m-bmi, 
Kbadira-han, Brind4-ban, JBbadra-'baii,. Bh&ndir-ban, Bel-ban, Lobarban, and 
Mah4-ban. 
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Tho 24 Upabans : Groknl, Gobardhan, BarsatiA, Nand-gnnw, Sanket, Para- 
madra, Arlng, Sess&i, Miit, Uncha-giinw, Khel-ban, Sri-kiind, Gandliarv-ban, 
Parsoli, Bilchhu, Bachb-ban, Adi-badri, Karahla, Ajnokb, Pisaya, Kokila-ban, 
JDadhi-ganw, Kot-banj and B&val. 

This list bears internal evidence of some antMj[uity in its want of close 
correspondence with existing facts ; since several of the places, though retaining 
their traditionary repute, have now nothing that can be dignified with the name 
either of wood or grove ; while others are known only by tho villagers in tho 
immediate neighbourhood and have been supplanted in popular estimation by 
rival sites of more easy access or greater natural attractions. 

Starting from Mathura, the pilgrims ma<i6 their first halt at Madhu-ban, 
in the village of Maholi, some four or five miles to tho south-west of the city. 
Here, according to the Puriinas, Rdma’s brother, Satrughna, after hewing down 
tlie forest stronghold of tho giant Madhu, founded on its site the town of 
Madhu-puri. All native scholars regard this as merely another name for 
Mathura, regardless of the fact that the locality is several miles from the river, 
while Mathura has always, from tho c.arliest period, been d(?scribed as situate 
on its immediato bank. Tho confusion between the two places runs apparently 
through the whole of classical Sanskrit literature ; as, for example, in tho 
Harivansa (Canto 9.*)) w'o find the city founded by Satnighna distinctly called, 
not Madhu-puri, hut Mathura, Avhich Bhima, the king of Gobardhan, is repre- 
sented as annexing :r- 

WNriT TO n 

“ When Snmitr^’s delight, prince Satmghna, had killed Lavana, he cut 
down, the forest; of Madhu, and in the place of that Madhu-ban founded the 
present city of MathmAs Then, after Bama and Bharata had left the world, 
and the two sons of' SomitiA had taken their place in heaven, Bhima, in order 

to consolidate his dominions, brought the city, which had formerly been inde- 
pendent,, under, the sw^y of his own family.” 

21 
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Some reminiscence of the ancient importance of Maholi would seem to have 
long survived ; for though so close to Mathura, it was, in Akbar’s time and 
for many years subsequently, the head of a local division. By the sacred 
wood is a pond called Madhu-kund and a temple dedicated to Krishna under 
his title of Chatur-bhuj, where an annual mela is hold on the 11th of the dark 
fortnight of Bhadon. 

From Maholi, the pilgrims turn south to Tal-ban, ^ the palm grove,’ where 
Balanima was attacked by the demon Dhenuk. The village in which it is 
situated i§ called Tarsi, probably in allusion to the legend ; though locally the 
name is referred only to the founder, one Tara Chand, a Kachhwaha Th&kur, 
who in quite modern time moved to it from Satoha, a place a few miles off on 
the road to Gobardhan. They then visit Kiunud-ban, ^ of the many water-lilies,’ 
in Uncha-gaiiw, and Bahula-ban in Bathi, where the cow Bahula, being seized 
by a tiger, begged the savage beast to spare her life for a few minutes, while she 
went away and gave suck to her little one. On her return, bringing tlio calf 
with her, the tiger vanished and Krishna appeared in his stead ; for it Avas the 
god himself who had made this test of her truthfulness. The event is comme- 
morated by the little shrine of Bahula Gae, still standing on the margin of the 
Krishna-kiind.^ They next pass through the villages of Tos, Jakhin-gauw, 
and Mukharai, and arrive at Radha-kund, where are the two famous tanks 


* The village of Bathi, has long been held muafii, hy the Gurus of the R&ja of Bharatpur, 
for the use of the temple of Si'ta Ram, of which they are the hereditary mahants. The shrine 
stands within the walls of the village fort, built by Mahant Ram Kishan Dila in the time of Su- 
raj Mall. The first zaminddrs were Kaldls, but more recently Brahmans and Kachhwahas. They 
have sold 8 biswds of their estate to the muafidar, which have now been made a separate mahal. 
The sacred grove of Bahuld-ban.'from which the place derives its name (originally Bahulavati) 
is separated from the village by a large pond, which has three broad flights of masonry steps in 
front of the little cell callcfl the Go Maudir. In this is a bas-relief of the famous cow and its 
calf witli their divine protector. Close by is a modern temple of Radhd Krishan or Bihdri Ji. 
On the other side of the water is a ruinous temple in the old style of architecture, dedicated to 
Murli Mauohar, witha of curvilinear outline over the god, stnda,mandap with three 

open arches on either side to serve as the nave. The buildings in the fort are of substantial cho* 
racter and comprise, besides the temple and ordinary domestic ofllces, a court-room with stone 
arcades, the roof of which commands a very extensive view of the country round as far as Ma- 
thura, Brindabin, and Naudgawii. The front of the temple of Slta Rdm is an interesting and 
successful specimen of architectural eclecticism ; the pillars being thoroughly Hindu in their 
proportions, but with capitals of semi-Corinthian design ; not unlike some early adaptations of 
Greek models found in the ruined cities of the Euzufxai. The Gosain belongs to the Sri Sam** 
pradAya. The ban is one. of the stations of the Bsn-jfttra, and the mela is held init on Bbidon 
.'badi la. 
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prepared for Krishna^s expiatory ablution after he had slain the bull Arishta.* 
Thence fhey pass on to (Jobardhan, scene of many a marvellous i icidcnt, and 
visit all the sacred sites in its neighbourhood ; the village of Basdi, "where tho 
two divine children with their foster-parents once came and dwelt (6us&) ; tho 
Kallol-kund by the grove of Aring ; Madhuri-kund ; Mor-ban, the haunt of the 
peacock, and Chandra-sarovar, ^ the moon lake wIkm Brahma, joining with 
the Gopfs in tho mystic dance, was so enraptured with delight that, all uncon- 
scious of the fleeting hours, ho allowed the single night to extend over a period 
of six months. This is at a village called Parsoli by the people, but which 
appears on the maps and in tho revenue-roll only as Muhammad-pur. The 
tank is a fine octagonal basin with stone ghats, tho work of Ihija Nahar Sinh 
of Bharat-pur. After a visit to Paitha,t where the people ofBraj ^cainein’ 
{paitha) to take shelter from tho storms of Indra under tho uplifted range, 
Uicy pass along the heights of the Giri-mj to Anyor,f Hhe other side,’ and so by 
many sacred rocks, as Sngandhi-sila, Sinduri-sila, and Sundar-sila, with its 
lofnple of Gobardhan-iiath, to Gopal-pur, Bilclibu, and Ganthauli, wlicre tho 
]iiarriage ‘knot’ {gdntli) v^as tied, that confirmed tho union of Rudhd and 
Krishna. 

* Arln^, wliich is on the road from Mathnrd to Gobardhun^ and only a few miles distant from 
Ibulha-kund, is supposed to have been the x>hice where the bull was slain, and to have derived its 
name, originally Arishta-ganw, from the event. 

t At Paitha th»? original temple of Chatur-bhuj is said to have been destroyed by Aurangzeb. 
Its successor, which also is now in ruins, was probably built on the old foundations, as it com- 
piised a nave, choir, and sacrarium, each of the two latter cells being surmoimtcd by a sikhara, 
ft liius bore a general resemblance to the temples of Akbar's reign at Brindd-ban. 'Hie nave 
is unroofed, and both the towers partly demolished ; what remafus perfect is only of brick and 
quite plain and unornamented. It stands in the kadatnk-kkandi (107 bigbas). which spreads over 
the low ground at the foot of the village Khera ; its deepest hollows forming the Ndrayan 
8arovar, which is only a succession of ponds with here and there a flight of masonry steps. 
A cave is shown, which is believed to reach the whole way to Gobardhaii, and to be the one that 
the people of Braj went intO‘(paitka) to save themselves from the wrath of Indta. On the road 
to Gohardhau near Parsoli is the Moha-ban, and in it a lingam called Mohesvar Mahadeva, that is 
said to be sunk an immense depth in the ground, and will never allow itself to be covered over. 
Several attempts have been mode to build a temple over it ; but whenever thereof began to be put 
oil, the walls were sure to fall in. This and several other of the sacred sites In the neighbourhood 
are marked by inscribed tablets set up last century by an officer under Sindhia. 

t Here are two ancient temples dedicated to Qobind Deva and Baladeva, and a sacred tank# 
called Gobind kund, ascribed to Ban! Padmavati, the waters of whidi are supposed to be very 
efficacious in the^urc of leprosy. The Pind-dAu, or offerings to the dead, in the ceremonials of 
the Sraddh, have as much virtue here as even at Qaya. Tliere arc 40 acres of woodland. Tho 
original octnpanis are said to have been Rlr&rs. After the mutiny the village was confetred 
for a time on Chaudhari J)aulat Sinh, but eventually restored to the existing zamlndaT. 
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Then, fbllomiig the line of frontier, the pilgrims arrive at Kdm-ban, how 
the head-quarters of a fcihsili in Bharat-pur territory, 39 miles from Mathur4, 
with the Luk-luk cave, where the boys played blind-man’s buff ; and Aghasur’s 
cave, where the demon of that name Avas destroyed and leaving Kanwaro- 
ganw, enter again upon British ground near the village of Uncha-ghnw, with 
its ancient temple of Baladova, High on the peak above is Barstoa, with its 
series of temples dedicated to Larliji, where KaJha was brought up by her 
parents, Brikhhbhan and Kirat ; and in the glatlo below, Dohani-kund near 
Chaksauli, where as Jusoda was cleansing her milk-pail {dohani) she first saw 
the youthful pair together, and vowed that one day they should be husband and 
wife. There too is Prom Sarovar, or love lake, whore first the amorous tale 
was told ; and Sankari Khor, ‘ the narrow opening ’ betweem tlie hills, where 
Krishna lay in ambush and levied his toll of milk on the Gopis as they came 
in from GaliA^arban, the ^ thick forest’ beyond. Next arc visited Sanket, the 
place of assignation : liitliora, home of Chandnivali, lladlia’s faithful attendant ; 
and Kand-ganw, long the residence of Nanda and JasocUi, with the great lake 
Pan-Sarovar at the foot of the hill, where Krishna morning and ca" ening drove 
his foster-father’s cattle to AA^ater {pan). Next in order come Karahla,* Avitb 
its fine kadavib trees ; Kaniai, Avhere ono of Radha’s humble friends Avas 
honoured by a visit from her lord and mistress in the coarse of their rambles : 
Ajnokhjt Avbere Krishna pencillod his lady’s eyebroAvs with anjan as she 
reclined in careless mood on the green sward ; and Pisaya,t where she found 

* Karalila, or, as it is often spelt, Karliela, is locally ilerivcd from kar /dlna, the morements 
of the hands in the rasdild. At the village or Little Mama, a pond bears the same name — kar- 
hela^'kund — which is there explained as harm hilnuf equivalent to pdp mochan. But i n the M ainpuri 
district is a large to\ni called Karlinl — the same word in a slighily modified form — where aeither- 
of the above etymologies could hold. The name is more probably connected with a simple natural 
feature, viz.^ the abundance of the harll plant at each place. 

' t Ajnokh, or, in its fuller form, Ajnoklxari, is a contraction for Anjan Pokhar, * the anjan. 
lake/ 

t Bkikho pisdtfo iBf iTL the language of theisountry, a common expression for ‘hungry and: 
thirsty.’ But most of these derivations are quoted, not for their philological value, but as show- 
ing bow thoroughly the whole country side is impregnated with the legends of Krishna, when, 
some allusion to him is detected in every village name. In the Vraja-bhakti-vilasa Bisdyo is 
called Pipasa-vana ; but it would seem really to be a corruption of pasatpa. It is one of the most, 
picturesque spots In the whole district, beirg of very great ext- nt, and in the centre oonsistingof 
a series of open glades leading one into the other, each encircUd with a deep belt of magnificent 
kadamt trees, interspersed with a few specimens of the pdpri^ pazendM^ dkdk and saAoro, of lower- 
growth* tThese gladiro, which are often of such regular outline that they scarcely seon to he of 
natural formation, are popularly known as the Advaa chaukov ‘OS courts/' though they are notv 
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Iiinfl fainting with ^ tliirst/ and revived him with a draught of water. Then 
still bearing due north the pilgrims come to Khadirarban, Uhe acacia grove,’ 
in Khaira ; Kumar-ban and Javak-ban in Jau, where Krishna tinged his lady’s 
feet with the red Javak dye, and Kokila-ban, ever musical with the voice of 
^ the cuckoo’ ; and so arrive at the base of Charau Pabir in Little Bathaii, tin; 
favoured spot, where the minstrel god delighted most to slop and play Iiis 
flute, and where Indra descended from heaven on his elephant Airavata, to do 
him homage, as is to tliis day attested by the prints of the divine ^ feet’ charan^ 
impressed upon the rock. 

They then pass on through Dadhi-ganw, where Krishna stayed behind to 
divert himself with the milk-maids, liavingscnt Baladeva on ahead with the cows 
to wait for him at Bathan : and so reach Kot-ban, the northernmost point of 
the peramlmlatiou. The first village on the homeward route is Sossai (a liaiiilct 
of Hathana), whore Krishna revealed his divinity by assuming the emblems of 
Karayan and reclining under the canopying heads of the great serpent Hesha, 
of whom Baladeva w^as an incarnation ; but the vision was all too higli a mystery 
for the herdsmen’s simple daiigliters, who begged the two boys to doH* such fan- 
tastic guise and once move, as they wore wont, join tliem in tho sprightly dtince."^ 
Then, reaching tins Jainuna at Ivhol-ban by 8hergarh,t where Krishna’s tem- 
[dos wore, docked with ^ the rnarriago weaih’ (si/iara), they follow the courses of 
the river through Bihar-ban in Pir-pur, and by Chirghat in the village of Siyara, 
where the frolicsome god stolcj the bathers’ ^ clothes’ (cZ/iV), ami arrive at Nand- 
ghiit. Here Nanda, bathing one night, w%as carried olf by the myrmidons of the 
sea-god Varuna, who liad long been lying in wait for this very purpose, since 

really bo many. They all swarm with troaps of monkeys. On the eastern border the jungle is 
of more ordinary charactert with ragged pilu and renja trees and ftaril bushes ; but to the west, 
w'here a pretty view is obtained of the tcmplc-crowmcd heights of Barsana in the distance, almost 
every tree is accompanied by a stem of the (irn/, which here grows to a considerable height and 
scents the whole air with its masses of flower, which l^th in perfume and appearance umch 
resemble the English honeysuckle. Adjoining the village is a pond called Kishcri-kund and two 
temples, visited J»y the Ban-jatra pilgrims, BUadon sudi 9. 

• According to the ViBhau Purdua, this transformation was not effected for the benefit of 
the Gopis, but was a vision vouchsafed to Akrur on the bank of the Jamuna the day he fetched 
the boys from Brinda*baa to attend the tourney at Mathurd. 

t This is a curions specimen of perverted etymology^ illustrating the persistency with which 
Hindus and Muhammadans each go their own way and ignore the other’s* existence. The town 
unqcstionably derives its name from a large fort, of which tho ruins still remain, built by the. 
Hmpeiror Sher Bhdh. 

X In tte Vishnu Pmdna this famoua incident is not mentioned at all.. 

22 ^ 
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their master knew that Krishna would at once follow to recover his foster-fathdr) 
and thus, the depths of ocean, too, no less than earth, would be gladdened with 
the vision of the incaniatc deity. Tho adjoining village of Bhay-giinw derives 
its name from the ‘terror’ {hhay) that ensued on the news of Nanda’s disappear- 
ance. Tho pilgrims next pass thvongh Bachh-ban, where the demon Bach- 
hiisur’was slain; the two villages of Basal, where the Gopis were first ‘subdued’ 
(ias-di) by the power of love ; Atas, Nari-seiuri,* Chhatikra, and Akrfir, where 
Kansa’s jicrfidious invitation to the contest of arms was received; and wend 
their way beneath tho temple of Bhatrond, where one day, when the boys’ stock 
of pro^dsions had run short, some Brahmans’ wives supplied their wants, though 
tho husbands, to whom a])plication was first made, had churlishly refused.'f So 

* A larfic fair, called the Xaa Durgii, is held at the village of Nari-Semri during the dark 
fortnight of Chait, the coramenccinent of the Hindu year. The same festival is also celebrated 
at Suuchauli in the Koai pargana and at Nagar-Kot in Gnr-gftnv, though not on precisely the 
same days. The worti Scinri is a corruption of Syamala-ki, with reference to the ancient shrine 
of Devi, who has Syaniala for one of her names (compare shuika^ ‘ an ant-lnll,’ for s^amika). 
The present temple is a small modern building, with nothing at all noteworthy about it. It 
stands on the margin of a line large i)iccc of water, and in connection with it are two small 
dharmsdlas, lately built by pilgrims from Agra. A much larger building for the same purpose 
was commenced by a baniya before the mutiny, but the work was stopt bji his death. The offer- 
ings ordinarily amount to at least Rs, 2,000 a year, and are enjoyed in turn by three groups of 
shareholders, wiz., the zamindars of Seinri old village, of Birja-ka-nagara and of Devi Sinh-ka- 
pagara, to each of whom a turn comes every third year. They had always spent t}ie whole of the 
money on their own private uses, but at my suggestion they all agreed to give an annual sum of 
Rs. ir>0 to expend, on conservancy during the fair time and on local improvements. The first 
w'ork to have bieu taken in hand was the completion of the baniya^s rest-house. I estimated the 
cost at R». 3,050 and had begun to collect bricks and stone and mortar, when my transfer from 
the district took place, and the project immediately fell through. If the work had once been 
started, tire pilgrims would have gliuliy contributed to it; and in addition to the which 

was of very substantial construction, so far as it had gone, there would soon have been u masonry 
ghat to the pond and a plantation of trees round about the tera[»le. But Diis aliter visum esL The 
principal fair bcgin.s on the new moon of Chait and lasts for nine days. On the sixtli there is a very 
large gathering at the rival shrine of the same goddess at Sanchauli ; but during all the remain- 
der of the time the Agra and Delhi road is crowded day and night with foot passengers and velii*^ 
cles of every description. Fortunately none of the visitors for religious purposes stay more than 
a few hours; and thus, though it is the most popular melti in the whole district, there is never 
any very great crowd at any one particular time, for as one set of people comes, another goes. 
Special days arc even assigned to particular castes and localities : thus the Agra people have one 
day, the Jddous of the neighbourhood another, the Ganruos a third, and so on. The secoflid fair 
is hold on the Akh-tij, the third day of the bright fortnight of Bais&kh. 

t To commemorate the event, a fair called the Bhatmela is held on the spot on the Ml 
moon of Kartik. Compare the story of David repulsed by the chnrlUU Nabal, but aCtertrutda 
succoured by hU wife Abigail. 
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th(sy arrive at Brindii-ban, where many a sacred ghat and venerable shrine claim 
devout attention. 

1116 pilgrims then cross the river and visit the tangled thickets of Bel-ban 
in Jahangir-pur; the town of Mat with the adjoining woods of Bhadra-baii, 
scene of the great conflagration, and Bhandir-ban, where the son of Ilohini 
first received his distinctive title of Bala-rama, ie., Eam6. the strong, in conse- 
quence of the provvess ho had displayed in vanquishing the demon Pralainha ; 
Bangoli, whore Krishna dropt his ‘ staft‘ {(ianff)* and the fair lake of Mau- 
sarovar,t scone of a fit of lover’s ^pottishness’ (man). Then follow the villages 
of Piparauli, with its broad spreading pipal trees; Loha-ban, perpetuating the 
defeat of the demon LohasurJ ; Gopalpiir, favourite station of the herdsmen, and 
Eaval, where Radha’s mother, Kirat, lived with her father, Surbhan, till she went 
to join her hiishand at Barsuna. Next comes Burhiya-ka-khera, home of the 

* The nsime l^angoli is really derived ftoin the positioM of the village on the ‘ high river 
hauk/ wliicli is also called dang. 

t The naiiio is probably derive! from the tree todha or lodhra. TJie demon slain by Krishna 
if styled Loha-janghii in late local Sauskri t literature, but apparently is not mentioned at all in any 
ancient work. Here is a pond called Krishna-kund, and a temple of Gopinith, built in the old 
style, with a shrine and porch, each surnunmted by a sikharn^ the one over the god being much 
the higher of the two. The doorways have square lintels and jambs of stone w'itli a band of 
carving. Tiic date assigned to the building is 1712, whicli is probably not far from correct, 
(hitside is the lower part of a red sandstone figure set in the ground, called Lohasur Ilaitya, the 
upper part miicli w'orn by the knives and mattocks that are shatpened upon it. Here are made 
olFeriugs of iron (loha) which become the perquisite of a family of Maha Brahmans living in 
Mathura. The Sanadh Biahmau at the temple has only the olfcrings that are made specially 
there. About the Krishna-kund is a Kiulamb-khandi of rather stunted growth, and some very 
line pipal trees. Immediately under the roots of one of them is a small well, called Gop kua, 
which always has water in it, though the pond dries up in the month of Jeth. Over it is a 
stone rudely carved with tw'o figures said to represent Gopis. A small shrine bn the opposite 
aide of the kundh&H been erected over some sculptures of no great antiquity, which were found 
in the pond. I arrangeil with the Gokul Gosains to have the ban planted with trees, which 
wlicn growm up would be a great boon to the pilgrims. They were getting on well when I left, 
but probably no further care wdll now be taken for their maintenance. 

t The Man-sarovar on the borders of Pani-ganw is a lake of no great depth or extent and in 
the hot weather most of it dries up. Lakhmi Dds, a Gosain of the Hidha Ballabh persuasion, 
owns the whole of the village and has a little hermitage on the bank, prettily situated 
in the midst o£ some venerable jaman trees, the remains of an old garden, saitl to have 
been planted by a R&jaof Ballabh-garh, to whom is also ascribed a chhatiri, with a ribbed 
stone roof. There are two small and plain modern shrines, one of which was built by Mohaiii, 
the Rani of Sfiraj Mall, who is commemorated by the Ganga Mohan Kunj at Brindi-ban. 
‘fiae atljbining ghana^ or wood, spreads over several hundreds of acres and is quite differ^ 
cat in character from any other in Braj, the trees being all, with scarcely an exception, babUl^ 
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old datxte whoso son had taken in marriage RddhA’s companion, Manvati. The 
fickle Krishna saw and loved, and in order to gratify his passion undisturbed, 
assumed th(! husband’s form. The unsuspecting bride received him fondly to 
her arms ; while the good mother was enjoined to keep, close watch, below and, 
if any one came io the door pretending to be her son by no means to open to 
him, but rather, if ho persi.sted, pelt him w'itli brick-bats till ho ran away. So 
the honest man lost his wife and got his head broken into the bargain. 

After leaving the scene of this merry jest, the pilgrims pass on to Bmidi- 
gamv, a name commemorative of Jasoda s two faithful domestics, Bandi and Anan- 
di, and arrive at Baladeva, with its wealthy temple dedicated in honour of that 
divinity and his spouse, Revaii, Then, beyond the village of Hatbaura, are the 
two river landing-places, (JbintMiaran, ‘ the end of doubt,’ and Brabmanda, 
‘creation,’ gh^t. Hero Krislina’s playmates came running to tell Jasoda that 
tho naiiglity boy bad fill<3d bis mouth with mud. She took up a stick to 
punish him, but be, to prove tho story false, unclosed his lips and showed her 
there, within tho compass of his baby cheeks, tho whole ‘created’ universe with 
all its worlds and circling seas distinct Close by is the town of Maha-ban, 
famous for many incidents in Krishna’s infiincy, where ho was rocked in the 
cradle, and received his name from the great pandit Harg, and where he put 
to death Putana and the other evil spirits whom Kansa had commissioned to 
destroy him. At Goknl, on the river-bank, are iiinanierable shrines and tem- 
ples dedicated to the god under some one or other of his favourite titles, Madan 
Mohan, Mddhava Eao, Brajesvara, (Tokul-na,th,Navanit-piiya, and DwarakiV-nuth: 
and when all have been duly honoured with a visit, the weary pilgrims finally 
recross the stream and sit down to rest at the point from which they started, 
the Visrant Ghat, tho holiest place in. the holy city of MathurA 


remja, or ek/ionkar, three kindred species of acacia. Fart of it. lies witliin the borders of . 
Arna anJ I’ipuranll j but by far the greater part i^ in I’iini-ganw and is the property of the 
Mabdraja of ISharutpur, who has frequently beom tempted to sell the timber and convert it. 
into firewood. It is much to be hoped that he will always withhold his consent from an 
act which would destroy all the beauty of tbe scene and be so ofleusive to tho religious 
sentiments of his fellow Ilindds. There are no relics of antiquity, nor indeed could there 
be; for both lake and wood are all in the khddar, or alluvial land, which at.no rcry- 
distant period must have been the bed of the Jamund ; it is still flooded by it in the rains. 
Though a legend has been invented to connect tbe place withUddha and Krishna, the name as 
originally bestowed probably bore reference to the Mi^sa . lake on Mount Kailds in tbeHimav 
lA}^as, sacred to Mahadeva. 
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As may bo gathered from the above narrative^ it is only the twelve bans 
that, as a rule, are connected with the Paur&nik legends of Krishna and Bala- 
rama, and these are all specified by name in the Mathura Mahatmya. On the 
other hand, the twenty-four upabana refer mainly to * Rddhi’s adventures, and 
have no ancient authori ty whatever. Of the entire number, only thi-ee were, till 
quite recent times, places of any note, vir., Gokul, Gobardhan, and Rddha-kund, 
and their 'exceptional chiaracter adtaits of easy explanation: Gokul, in all classi- 
cal Sanskrit literature, is the same as Maha-ban, which is included among the 
bans; Gobardhan is as much a centre of sanctity as Mathura itself, and is only 
for the sake of uniformity inserted in either list ; while Ridhi^kund, as the 
name donotows, is the one primary souroo from which the goddess derives her 
modern reputation. It is now insisted that the parallelism is in all respects 
complete; for, as Krishna has four special dwelling-places, Muthurfi, Maha-ban, 
Gobardhan^ and !Nand-ganw, so has Radha four also in exact correspondence, 
vw., Brinda-^ban, Raval,* R^lha-kund, and Barsana. 

The perambulation, as traced in the foregoing sketch, is the one ordinarily ; 
performed, and includes all the most popular shrines; but a far more elaborate 
enumeration of the holy places of Braj is given in a Sanskrit work, existing 
only in manuscript, entitled Vraja-bhakti-vilasa. It is of no great antiquity, 
having been compiled, in the year 1553 A.D., by the NarSyan Bhatt, who has 
beenalrea<ly mentioned.! He is said to have been a resident of Unch4-g4nwnear 
Barsfina, but he describes himself as writing at Sri-kund, i, a., Badha-kund. lE 
is divided into 13 sections extending over 108 leaves, and is professedly based 
ontboParamahansa Sanbita., It specifies a^s many as 133 bans or w'oods, 91 on 

* K^val is still included in the perambulation of Gokul, and till the, foundation of the new 
temple of Larli Ji at Barsana was a much more popular place of pilgrimage than it is now. 
Probably the whole of old Baval has been washed away by the Jamuna, and a similar fate 
threatens before Long to overtake the present temple of Lirli Ji, built by Kushdl, Seth, in the 
early part of this century. The river wall, by which- it was protected, has already iu groat 
measure fallen. The Fujari, ChhoteLiJ, has a sanad dated the iiOth year of Muhammad Sliah. 
(1739 A.D.) in which the Vazir Kaun-ud-din Khda assigns Bup Chand, the then Fnjari, one 
rupee a day for his support from the reyenues of the Maha*ban tahsfl. There is a garden siir- 
rounded by a substantial wall, from the top oi which there is a good view of the City and 
Cantonments of Matiiurd. In its centre is a pavilion with stone arcades in the same style as 
the temple and built by the same Seth. About one-half of the ylllage land is cut up by rayinea 
and unculturable. Some years ago there used to be a ferry here and a large colony of boatmen, 
who were all thrown out of employ when^the ferry was closed md a pontoon bridge substituted 
for the old bridge of boats between Mathurd add Hansganj. 

f The colophon of the Vra|^-bhakti-yiUaa nms as follows .‘-rSrimad Bbiskar4tmaja-{i(&r&- 
yana-6hatta-yiraehlto Yraja-bhakti-yilase Paramahansa-sanhitodilfaaranQ Yraja-Mdh&tmya*n!rd 
pane Vana^yatra-prasaoge YrajVyitra^prasangUce trayodaao’ dhy^yah. 
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THE VBAJA-BHAKTI-VILXSA. 


the right bank of the Jamnnd and 42 on tho lefty and groups thorn under differ- 
ent heads as follows: — 

I. — Hie 12 Bans : 1, Malm-ban ; 2, KAmya-ban ; 3, Kokila-ban ; 4, Tdl-ban; 
5, Kumud-ban ; 6, BbAndir-ban ; 7, Chhatra-ban ;* * * § 8, Khadira-ban ; 9, Loha- 
ban, 10, Bhadra-ban ; 11, Bahula*ban ; 12, Viiva-ban,t. e., Bel-ban. 

II. — Tho 12 Upabans: 1, Brahnia-ban; 2, Apsani-ban ; 3, VihVala-ban.; 
4, Kadamb-ban ; 5, Svarna-ban ; G, Surabhi-ban ; 7, Prem-ban 8, Mayura, 
t. e.f Mor-ban ; 9, Manengiti-ban y 10, Sesha-saiyi-ban ; 1 1, Narada-ban ; 12, 
ParamAnanda-bau. 

III. — The 12 Praii-bans : 1, Banka-ban ; 2, Varta-ban; 3, Karahla; 4, 
Kamya-ban ; 5, Anjana-ban ; 6, Kama-ban ; 7, Krishna-ksliipanaka ; 8, Nanda- 
prekshana ; 9, Indra-ban; 10, Siksha-ban ; 11, Cliandravati-bari; 12, Lohaban.f 

IV. — The 12 Adlii-bans: 1, Matlinra; 2, Badha-kimd; 3, Nanda-grama, ; 
4, Gata-sthana ; 5, Lalita-grama ; 6, Brisha-bhanu-pur ;§ 7, Gokul ; 8, Baladeva ; 
9, Gobardhan ; 10, Java-ban ; 11, Brinda-ban; 12, Sanket. 

V. — The 5 Sevya-bans; VI. the 12 Tapo-bans; VJI. the 12 Moksha-bans; 
VIII. the 12 KAraa-bans ; IX. the 12 Artha-baus ; X. the 12 Dharma-bans ; 
XI. the 12 Sid<lhi-bans — all of which the reader will probably think it unne- 
cessary to enumerate in detail. 

To every ban is assigned its own tutelary divinity; thus Halayudha 
(Baladeva) is the {)atrou of Maha-ban ; Gopi'nAth of KAni-ban ; Natji-vara of 
Kokila-ban ; Dainodar of TAl-bau ; Kesava of Kuinud-bim ; Sridhara of BhAndir- 
ban; Hari of Chhatra-ban; Narayan of Khadira-ban; Hayagrlva of Bhadra- 
ban ; Padma-raibha of BahulA-ban ; Janardana of Bol-ban ; Adi-vadrisvara of 
Paramanauda ; Paramesvara of Kan»-ban (jwati-ban) ; Jasoda-nandan of Nand- 
ganw; Gokulchaudraina of Gokul ;Murlidhar of Karahla ; Lila-kamala-lochana 
of HAsya-ban ; Lokosvara of UpaliAra-ban ; Lankadhipa-kula-dhvansi of Jahnu- 
. ban; and Srishatsilaukshyana of Bhuvana-ban. 


* Chhatra-ban represcuta tlic town of Chhata. The only spot meiitioneti in connection with 
it is the Suraj-kuud, a pond whidi still exists and bears the same name, but is not now held 
in much regard. 

t Surabhi*ban adjoins Gobardhan. Near Prem-ban is the Prem-Barorar. 

4 The one Loha^ban on the right bank of tho river Is described as the ecime^i the destruction 
of Jardsandha’s armies ; the other, on the left bank, is more oorreetly styled Loha-jangha*baa. 

§ Biisha-bh&ia-pur Is intended as the Sanskrit original of Barsana, but incorrectly so. 
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The four last-named woods are given as the limits of the Braj Mandal in 
the following sloka, and it is distinctly noted that the city of Mathnra is at the 
same distance, viz., 21 kos, from each one of them : — 

The Pandits, who were asked to reconcile these limits with those mentioned 
in the Hindi couplet previously quoted, declared Hasya-ban in the cast to be 
the same as Barhadd in Aligarh: Upahara-bdn in the west as Sona in Gurganw; 
Jahnu-ban to the south the same as Siirasen-ka-giinw, or Batosar; and Bhuvana- 
ban to the north, Bhdkhau-bau near Shergarh. The identification is probably 
little more than conjectural ; but a superstition, which is at once both comparatively 
modern and also practically obsolete, scarcely deserves a more protracted inves- 
tigation than has already been bestowed upon it. 

Next to the Ban-jatra, the most popular local festvity is the Holi, which is 
observed for several days in succession at dilFercnt localities. Several of the usages 
are, I bclievos, entirely unknown beyond the limits of Braj, even to the people of 
the country ; and, so far as I could ascertain by emiuiries, they had never been 
witnessed by any European. Accordingly, as the festival fell unusually early 
iu 1877, while the weather was still cool enough to allow of a mid'day ride without 
serious inconvenience, I took advantage of the opportunity thus afforded me and 
made the round ofall the principal villages in the Chluita and Kosi paiganas where 
the rejoicings of the Phul Dol, for so these Hindu Saturnalia are popularly termed, 
are celebrated with any peculiarities, visiting each place on its special fete-day. 
The following is an account of what I saw 

Feb. 22m!, Barsdna, the Banffila Holi . — In the middle of the town is a 
small open square, about which arc grouped the stately mansions and temples 
1 ) 0*11 by the great families who resided here during the first half of the 18th 
century. A seat in the balcony over the gateway of the house still occupied 
by the impoverished descendants of the famous Kat&ra, Blip R^ra, the founder 
of Bars&na’s short-lived magnificence, commands a full view of the humours 
of the crowd below. The cbeoriness of the holiday-makers as they throng the 
narrow winding streets on their way to and from the central square, whore 
they break up into groups of bright and ever-varying eombinatiohs of colour '; 
with the buffooneries of the village clowns and the grotesque dances of the 
lusty swaifis, ■frho with castanets in hand cari<Siture in their movements the 
coaveati<^rgtac«8 of ftie Indian baUet-giri, 
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all make up a suffideotiy amusing spectacle ; but these are only interludes 
and accessories to the great event of the day. This is a sham fight between 
the men from the neighbouring village of Nand-g&iw and the Bars&na ladies, 
the wives of the Gosains of the- temple of L&rli Ji, which stands high on the 
crest of the rock that overlooks the arena. The womea have their mantles 
drawn down over their fisices ami are armed with, long hc^^y bambus, with 
which they deal their opponents many shrewd blows on the head and shoulders. 
The latter defend themselves as best they can with round leather shields and 
stags’ horns. As they dodge in and out amongst the crowd and now and 
again have their flight cut off and are driven back upon, the band of excited 
viragoes, many laughable incidents occur. Not unfrequently blood' is drawn, 
but an accident of the kind is regarded rather as an omen of good fortune and 
has never been known to give rise to any ill-feeling. Whenever the fury of 
their female a.ssailants appears to be subsiding, it is again excited by. the men 
shouting at them snatches of the following ribald, rhymes. They are not 
worth translation, since they consist of nothing but the repetition of the 
abusive word applied to every person and thing, in Barsana. That town 
being the reputed home of RWha, the bride, its people are styled her brothers ; 
while the Nand-g&nw men account themselves tho brothers of Krishna, the 
bridegroom 
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Feh. 28r^, iVandJ-^iiww.*— Another sham fight, as on the preceding day, 
only ■with the characters reversed ; the women on this occasion being the 
wives of the Gos&ins of the Nand-gauw temple, and their antagonists the 
men of Bars^na. The combatants are drawn up more in battle-array, instead 
of skirmishing by twos and throes, and rally round a small yellow pennon that 
is carried in their midst ; but the show is less picturesque in its accessories, 
being held on a very dusty spot outside the town, and was more of a PhalHc 
orgie. 

Feb. 27th, the Holi. Phdlen , — -Hero is a sacred pond called PrJihlad- 
kund, and the fact of its having preserved its original name gives a clue, 
as in so many parallel ctises, to the older form of the name now borne by the 
village. Local pandits would derive the word phdlen from the verb p/idma, 
“ to tear in pieces,” with a reference to the fate of Prahlad’s impious father, 
Ilirauya-Kasipu : but such a formation would be contrary both to rule and to 
experience, and the word is, beyond a doubt, a corruption of Prahlada-gnijiia. 

Arriving at the village about an hour before sunset, I found a crowd of 
some 5,000 people closely packed in tl\o narrow spaces on the margin of the 
pond and swarming, over the tops of tlie houses and the branches of all the 
trees in the neighbourhood. A largo bonfire had been stacked half-way 
b(!tweon the pond and a little shrine dedicated to Prahhid, inside which the 
Khera-pat, or Panda, who was to take the chief part in the performance of the 
day, was sitting tolling his beads. At 6 P. M.; the pile was lit, and, being com- 
])osod of the most inflaminable materials, at once hurst into such a tremendous 
blaze that T felt myself scorching, though tho little hillock where I was seated 
Avas a good many yards away. How^over, tho lads of tho village kept on 
rumiing close round it, jumping and dancing and brandishing their Idllds, 
while tho Panda went down and dipped in the pond and then, Avitli his 
dripping pagri and dhoti on, ran back and made a feint of passing through 
the fire. In reality ho only jumped over the outermost verge of tho smoul- 
dering ashes and then dashed into his coll again, much to the dissatisfaction 
of the spectators, who say that the former incumbent used to do it much 
more thoroughly. If< on tho next rocurrenco of tho festival the Panda shows 
himself equally tittiid, the village proprietors threaten , to eject him, as 
an impostor, from the land which he holds rent-free simply on tho score of hia 
being firo-proo£ » 

Feb. sittin^;a liitte< '#Mle at a nacA' of the ordihaty 

character, given, . by one of the pmeipal traders in. the town, 1 went on to see 

‘ 24' ' ' ■ ^ 
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the chmipdisj or more special Holi performances, got up by tbc different bodies 
of Jat zamindars, each in their own quarter of the town. The dancers, exclu- 
sively men and boys, are all ■ members of the : proprietory clan, and are 
all dressed alike in a very high-waisted full -skirted white robe, reaching to 
the ankles, called a jhapd, with a red pagri, in which is set at the back of the 
head a long tinsel plume, kalangi, to represent the peacock feathers with which 
Krislyia was wont to adorn himself as he rambled through the woods. The 
women stand at one end of the court-yard W'ith their mantle drawn over their 
faces and holding long btihis, with -which, at a later period of the proceedings, 
they, join. in the Holi sports. Opposite them are the bandsmen with drums, 
cymbals and timbrels, and at their back other men with sticks and green 
twigs, which they brandish about over their heads. The space in the 
middle is circled by torch-bearers and kept clear for the dancers, who are 
generally six in number, only one pair dancing at a time. Each performer, 
in the dress as above described, has a knife or dagger in his right hand and 
its scabbard in his left. At first, darting forward, they make a feint of thrust- 
ing at the women or other spectators, sind then pointing the knife to their own 
breast they whirl round and round, generally backwards, the pace growing 
faster and more furious and the clash of the band louder and louder, till at 
last they sink down, with their flowing robe .spread out all round them, in 
a sort of curtsey, and retire into the back groiind, to bo succeeded by another 
pair of performers. After a pair of men comes a pair of boys, and so on 
alternately with very little variation in the action. Between the dances a 
verse or two of a song is sung, and at the end comes the IJoli khelna. This is 
a very monotonous performance. The women stand in a line, their faces 
veiled, and each with a lathi ornamented with bands of metal and gaudy 
pendents, like the Bacchantes of old with the thyrsus, and an equal number 
of men oppose them at a few yards’ interval. The latter advance slowly with 
a defiant air and continue shouting snatches of scurrilous song till they are 
close upon the women, who then thrust out their Idthia, and without uttering 
u word follow them as they turn their back and retreat to thrir original stand- 
ing-place. Arrived there, they let the women form again in line as they were 
at first and then again advance upon them precisely as before, and so it 
goes on till their repertory of songs is exhausted, or they h»ve no voice left 
to sing them. To complete my description I "here give some specimens 
of these or verses, and have added note$ to all the words that seemed 
Bkely to require explanation. They are many of them too coarse and at the 
fame time too stupid to make it desirable for mo to translate them in folk 
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Tl^ JT=T ^ I 
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^11 ^'5^m % nig I 

gnrsR: % nil fiw nm % nig n « 

^gi nm€l %Tntf nn: nig ’nra i 

flj^Tgn gr^ n^nfr grnT^T nsjnin ii ij ii 

cfi% g# gfi I 

it gi ni^i gsi^ ^<g nfi^ ii $ ii 
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NO 
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^Tn ^T5T «n msjT nm^ ^Rt « ® « 
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i, Kiriahtia Bays to tTdho : Ask bet If she will come. She set the kardhi on the' jte' the firat 
thing; in the crening and will sUp ont at midnight, '• 

S. JabU then ijajfBgi kj ilhdti. you will he^nt to shame. 

3, Oi7pir»» sadness. * , 

^ ■'6. Whether you give or wh^et von refuse, 

V. ^pst afmtyoft, Inpi^irsi two ahd two^ stercAtf sg* or moAc/iirny, a Jew*o»:iarp» Odgoft 3j*r» 
GAofi lor phd/C» mige^ 
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8. XatiMs ioT Jaun~sa, bimi, clothes j a pot. 

9* / tjUj for pjjiffe dkar, 

30. iTa/^ happiness . 

II. B aipdn, for bdnh, arm. 


CIS. Kkaela, «i^oraainent that hangs pmdm from 
18. Afa/tero, a mesB of rice and soar milk. 


the elbow. 
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March 1.9/, Kosu — vSpeiid an liour or two in tlio afternoon »7S a spectator 
of tlio Iloli sports at the Gomati-Kimd. Each of the six Jat villages of the 
Denda Pal"^ JiavS two or more cha^ipdis^ which come up oiu^ after the other in a 
long procession, stopping at sliori intervals on the way to dance in the manner 
above described, but several at a time instead of in single pairs. One of the 
performers executed a pas de sent mounted on a daf, or large timbrel, winch was 
support e<l on the shoublers of four other men of his troupe. Dands of mummers 
(or Bwdngs) were also to be seen, one set attired as Muhammadan fakirs; another 
{(jlidyaloa kd swdng) as wounded warriors, painted with streaks, as it were of 
blood, and with sword-blades and daggers so bound on to their neck and antis 

15. S^dliij a woman’s dopatia. 

Jhagd, a maii’^ dress. 

16. Adhbar, iu the middle. 

Bard, an ornament worn by women on the elbow, 

17. Suk^ the plan<?t Venus, which is rogardeil as auspicious . 

Chalan, the same as the more common gauna, 

18. Jorij toT zori, xahrdaatw 
Jam, lust, passion. 

19a i>yai««y the day<4i me. 

" Khaddnu, a clay -pit.. 

• Aiiy Bnbai>rt«loiifl«a J4t clan i* caUed a Pa?i and thetoirnof Koei lathe centre ol one 
■udtenb.diTiaiaiiif.'whidi ia knoim aa the Denda Fhl. 

■' 2&- 
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and other parts of the body that they seemed to be transfixed by them. Some 
long iron rods were actually thrust through their protruded tongue and their 
cheeks, and in this ghastly guise and with drawn swords in their hands, with 
which they kept on dealing and parrying blows, the pair of combatants peram- 
bulated the crowd. 

March 2nd . — At 2 r. M. ride over to Bathen for the Holanga raela, and find a 
place reserved for me on a raised terrace at the junction of fourstreets in the cen- 
tre of the village. Every avenue was closely packed Avith the densest throng, 
and the house-tops seemed like gardens of flowers with the bright dresses of the 
women. Most of them were Juts by caste .and wore, their distinctive costume, a 
petticoat of coarse country stuff worked by their own hands Avith figures of birds, 
beasts, and men, of most grotesque design, and a mantle thickly scAvn all over 
with discs of talc, which flash like mirrors in the sun and quite dazzle the 
sight. The performers in the dmipAi could scarcely force th(‘ir way through the 
crowd, much loss dance, but the noise of the band that followed close at their 
heels made up for all shortcomings. There Avas a great deal of singing, of a 
very vociferous and probably also a very licentious character ; but my oars 
were not offended, for in the general din it was impossible to di.stingnish a 
single word. Handfuls of red powder {aUr) mixed Avith tiny particles of 
glistening talc Avere throAvn about, up to the balconies above and down on the 
heads of the people below, and seen through this atmosphere of coloured 
cloud, tho frantic gestures of the throng, their Avhito clothes and faces all 
stained Avith red and yelloAV patches, and the great timbrels Avitb bunches of 
peacocks’ feathers, artifical flowers and tinsel stors stuck in their rim, borne 
above the players’ heads and now and again tossed up high in the air, com- 
bined to form a curious and picturesque spectacle. After the music came a 
•pom of rustics each bearing a rough jagged branch of the prickly acacia, 
stript of its le.aves, and in their centre one man Avith a small yellow pennon on 
a long staff, yellow being tho colour appropriate to the Spring season and the 
God of Love. The whole party slowly made its way through the Adllage to an 
open plain outside, Avhero tho crowd assembled cannot have numbered less 
than .15,000. Here a circular arena w'as cleared :md aibout a hundred of the 
Bathen Jatnis were drawn up in a line, each with a long bambu in her hands, 
and confronting them an equal number of tho bough-men who are all from the 
neighbouring village of Jau. A sham fight ensued, the women trying to beat 
down the thorny bushes and force their way to the flag. A man or two got a- 
cut in tho face, but the most perfect good humonr prevailed, except when an 
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outsider from some other tillage attempted to join in the play ; ho was at once 
hustled out with kicks and blows that meant mischief. The women were 
backed up by their own husbands, who stood behind and encouraged them by 
word, but did not move a hand to strike. When it was all over, many of the 
spectators ran into the arena and rolled over and over in the dust, or streaked 
diemselves with it on the forehead, taking it as the dust hallowed by the feet 
of Krishna and the Gopi's. 

The forenoon had been devoted to the recitation of Hindi poems appro- 
priate to the occasion. 1 was not on tlie spot in time enough to hear any of 
this, but with some difficulty I obtained for a few days the loan of the volume 
thiit was used, and have copied 1‘rom it three short pieces. The actiuil M.S. is 
of no greater antiquity than 1776A. D., the colophon at the end, in the curious 
mixture of Sanskrit and Hindi utfected by village pandits, standing thus ; 

Sambat 1 852 Bhadmpad sndi 2 dmtiyay rahibdr, Ukhitam idam pustakamf 
iSri Oopdl Dds Cli'iran-Pahari*-inadhpe parhan drthi Sri Seva Dds Bari 
Jjathain vdsi : 

but probably many successive copies have been made since the original was 
thumbed to pieces. Tiio first stanzas, which are rather prettily worded, 
are, or at least profess to be, the composition of the famous blind poet Siir 
Das. 

II II 

5? IT 

SfgIT fiiS II 

mrix eRf^i^ nk ii 

•firi ^ ^ yit \ 

SRHipf ^ II 

* Chtfran-PahCii U the name of a small detached rock, of the aanro character as the 
Bharat'pur range, that crops up abore tlie grooid In^he tillage of Little Batbeu. 
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^ i!3f^ X\m ^ i 

Tif^n faR^Txr %i iw ^ « 

Tramlation, 

“ Thy ways are past knowing, full of compassion, Supreme Intelligenc 
unapproachable, uiifalhomablc beyond the cognizance of the senses, inovin, 
in fashion mysterious. 

“ A lion, most mighty in strength and courage, dies of hunger ; a snake 
fills his belly witliout labour and without exertion. 

“ Now a straw sinks in the water, now a stone floats : he plants an ocean 
in the desert, a flood fills it all round. 

“ The empty is filled, the full is upset, by his grace it is filled again ; the 
lotus blossoms from the rock and fire burns in the water. 

“ A king becomes a Ix'ggar and again a beggar a king with umbrella 
over his head ; even tlie guiltiest (says Siir Das) in an instant is saved, if tlie 
Lord helps him the least.” 

Tho second piece, in a somewhat similar strain, is by Damodar Das r, 

II II 

mm iv 

:aT wIt I ■ 

mn II 

2fii5^T §?T i 

^ ft. 

TranslfUlon. 

“Come, my soul, adore Nand-lala (f. e., Krishna.)j whether Jiving in ihe 
house or in the woods (i. e., whether a man of the world or a hermit), there is 
no other help to lay hold of. 

“The Veda, tho Pnrdnas, and the I^aw declare that noth|ng is better than 
this j every day honour increases four-fold, like the moon in its degrees.. 
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“ Who has wealth ? who has house and fortune ? who has son and wife ? 
says D&modar, nought will remain secure in the world : it is gone in a 
moment.” 

The third piece, an encomium of tho blooming Spring, is too simple to 
require any translation : 


Tm ^ II 

^ I 

SRpf rl II 

Cs 

SRJ75RHT i 

^ srI (I 

KITeT^T TfSR ^3rq[% I 

Nfi> • Cn 

<5v 

Tho only divinities who are now popularly commemorated at tlie Holi 
Festival are Bd<lhij, Krishna, and Balarama j but its connection with them 
can only bo of modern date. The institution of tho Ban-jatra and the 
Ras-lila, and all the local legends that they involve is (as has been already 
stated) traceable to one of tho Brinda-ban Gossiins at tho beginning of tho 17th 
century A. D. Tho fact, though studiously ignored by tho Hindus of Mathura, 
is distinctly stated in the Bhakt-mald, the work which they admit to be of 
paramount authority on such matters. But the scenes that I have described 
carry back the mind of the European spectator to a far wirlier period and are 
clearly relics, perhaps the most uncLanged that exist in any part of tho world, 
of the primitive worship of the powers of nature on the return of Spring. Such 
were the old English merry-makings on May Day and, still more closely paral- 
lel, the Phallic orgies of Imperial Romo as described by Juvenal. When I was 
listening to tho din of the village band at Bathcn, it appeared to be the very 
scene depicted; in the lines — 

Plangebant alise-proceris tyiEq)ana palmis, 

Aut teroti tenuis tinnitus sere ciebant ; 

Multis raucisonos efflahant cornua bomhos,. 

Barbaraqoe hombili stridebat tibia eanttu 

2ft 
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Or, again, in the words of Catullus— 

Leve tympanum remugit, cava cymbala recrepant, 

Ubi sacra sancta acutis ululatibus agitant, 

Quatiuntquc torga tauri tcneris cava digitis: 
while the actors in the cJmipdi with dagger in hand recalled the pictures of the 
Corybantes or Phrygian priests of Cybele, the very persons to whom the poet 
refers. In Greece the Indian Holi found its equivalent in the Dionysia, when 
the phallus, the symbol of the fertility of nature, was borne in procession, as it 
now is hero, and when it was thought a disgrace to remain sober. In like 
manner the Gosains and other actors in the Indian show are quite as much 
inspired in their frenzied action by their copious preliminary libations as by the 
oxcitement of the scene and the barbarous music of the drums, cymbals, and 
timbrels that accompany them. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE BUDDHIST CITY OF MATHUllX AND ITS ANTIQUITIES. 

ApABT from its coriTKiction with tlio deified Krishna, the city of Mathura lias 
been a place of iioh^ from the most distant antiquity. In Buddliist times it 
was one of the ceriiros of that religion, and ii-s sacred shrines and relies at** 
true ted pilgrims even from China, two ofwdiomhavo hift records of their travels. 
The first, by name Fa Ilian, spent, as ho inforins us, tlireo years in Western 
Asia, visiting all the places connected with events in the life of the great teacher 
or of his immediate successors ; his main object being to collect authentic 
copies of the oldtjst theological texts and coinmentaries, to take back with him 
to his own country, (jommcncing his journey from Tibet, ho passed succes- 
sively throngli Kashmir, Kalnil, Kandaliar, and the Panjab, and so arrived in 
( Vmtral India, i.hc madhfa’-des of Hindu geographers. II(^ro the first kingdom 
that he entered was Mathura, with its capital of the same name situate on the 
bank of the Jamuuti. All the people from the highest to the lowest w^ere staunch 
Buddhists, and maintained tliat they had been so ever since the time of Sakya 
Muni’s translation. This statem^mt must be accepted with considerable reserve, 
siiico other evidence tendvS to show^ that Hinduism was the prevalent religion 
durino; uavt of the interval between Buddha's death and Fa Hian’s visit, which 
was made about the year 400 A. D. He assures us, however, that many of 
the ecclesiastical cstablishmonts possessed copper plates engraved with the ori- 
ginal deeds of endowment in attestation of their antiquity. In the capital — 
where he rested a whole month — and its vicinity, on the opposite banks of the 
river, were twenty monasteries, containing jn all somo 3,000 monks, Thoro 
were, moreover, six relic-towers, or sHpas^ of which the most fiimotis w’^as the 
one erected in honour of tho great apostle Sari-putra. The five other stupas 
are also mentioned by name ; two of them commemorated respectively Ananda, 
the special patron of religions women, and Mudgala-putra, tho great doctor ot 
Samddhi or coiitemplativo devotion. The remaining three were dedicated to 
the cultus of the Abhi-dharma, the Sutra, and the Vinaya divisions of the 
sacred books, treating respectively of Metaphysics, Religion, and Morality, 
and known in Buddhist literature by the collective name of the Tri-pitaka 
or ‘ three baskets/ 
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Some 200 years, later,, Hwen, Xhsang) smother pilgrim from the Flowery 
Land, was impelled, by like religious zeal to spend sixteen years, from 628 to 
645 A.D., travelling throughout India. On his return to China, he compiled, 
by special command, of the Emperor, a work, in twelve Books entitled ‘ Memoirs 
of Western Countries,’ giving succinct geographical descriptions of all the 
kingdoms, amounting in number to 128, that he had either personally visited, 
or of which ho had been able to acquire authentic information-. After his death, 
two of his disciples, wishing to individualize the record of their master’s adven- 
tures, compiled in ten Books a special narrative of his life and Indian travels. 
This has been translated into French by the great Orientalist, Mens. S. Julien. 
Mathura is described as being 20 H, or four miles in circumference, and as con- 
taining still, as in the days of Fa Hian, 20 monasteries. But the number of 
resident monks had been reduced to 2,000, and five temples had been erected to 
Brahmanical divinities ; both facts indicating the gradual decline of Buddhism. 
There were three stupas, built by King Asoka, and many spots were shown 
where the four former Buddhas had left the marks of their feet. Several other 
stupas were reverenced as containing relics of the holy disciples of Si'ikya Muni, 
viz,, S4ri-putra, Mudgalayana, Purna-maitrayani-putra, Upali, Ananda, Bahula, 
Manjusri, and other. Bodhi-satwas. Every year (he writes) in the months of 
the three long fasts (the first, fifth, and ninth) and on the six monthly fasts the 
religious assemble in crowds at these stupas, and make their several offerings 
at the one which is the object of their devotion. The followers of Abhi-dharma. 
offer to Sdri-putra, and those who practise contemplation {dhpdna) to Mudgal- 
&yana. Those who adhere to the Sfitras pay their boniago to Purna-maitrdr 
yani-putra ; those who study the Vinaya honour Upali ; religions women 
honour Ananda ; those who have not yet been folly instructed (catechumens) 
honour Bahula ; those who study the Maha-yana honour all the Bodhi-satwas.* 
Banners enriched with pearls float in the air, and gorgeous umbrellas are 
grouped in procession. Clouds of incense and constant showers of flowers 
obscure the sight of the sun and moon. The king mid his ministers apply 
themselves with zeal to the practice of meritorious works. Five or six It — i.c., 
about a mile and; a quarter—to the east of the town is a monastery on a hill, 
the sides of which have been excavated to allow of the construction of cells< 
The approach is by a ravine. It is said to have been built by the venerable 
Upagupta. In its centre may be seen a stvpa which encloses some nail-parings 

* A BodM-satwa ii defitradaaa being who hanjurlved at suprwa* wisdom (Mti), §# 

oonients to remain S8 a (aeatute OmOPo) lot the good ot;men. 
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of the Tath&gata. At a hill to the north of this monastery is a cave in the 
rock, twenty feet high and. thirty, feet, broad, where had been: collected an 
immense number of little bambu spikes, each only, four inches^ long* ‘When a 
married couple, whom- the venerable Upagupta had converted and instructed, 
obtained the rank of Arhat, * he added a, spike. But he took no note of other per- 
sons, even though they had. attained the same degree of sanctity. Twenty-four 
or 25 li to the south-east of this cave was a large dry tank with a stiipa by its 
side, where it was said that one day as Buddha was pacing up and down, lie was 
oftered some honey by a monkey, which he graciously told him to mix with water 
and divide among the monks. . The monkey was so charmed at tho condescension 
that ho forgot wdiere he was, and in- his ecstasy fell over into tho tank and was 
drowned: as a reward for his meritorious conduct, when ho next took birth, it 
was in human form. A little to tho north of this tank was a wood with several 
itapa.? to mark the spots that had been hallowed by the presence of the four 
earlier Buddhas, and where 1,250 fameus teachers of tho law, such as Sdri- 
pntra and Mudgal:i-putra, had given themselves up to meditation. When the 
Tuthagata (he add,s) lived in tho world, he often travelled in this kingdom, and 
monuments have been erected in every place where ho expounded the law. 

The Lalita Vistaraj which is the oldc.st and most autlientic record lhat the 
Bn(Idhist.s y)os,sess, gives a most elaborate account of Bakya Muni’.s early 
adventures, and of the six years of preliminary penance and seclusion that be 
•spent in the woods of Uruvilva (now Bnddh Gaya) before he commenced 
Lis public mini.stry ; bat the narrative terminates abruptly with his departure 
for Eanaras, which was the lirst place to whicli he betook himself after 
he had attained to tho fulness of perfect knowledge. There is no equally 
trustworthy and consecutive record of the second and more important half of 
his life — tho 40 years which ho spent in the promulgation of his new creed — and 
it is therefor© impossible to say at what period be paid those frequent visits to 
MathorA of which Hwen Thsaug speaks. There is, however) no reason to 
doubt that they were paid ; for the place was one of much importance in his 
time and, like every other new teacher, it was the great centres of population 
that ho laboured mo.st. to influence. In Beal’s translation of the Chinese ver- 
sion of the Abhinishkramana Sutra we find Mathura styled the capital of all 
Jainbu-dwipa, and: on- that aocount it was one of the first suggested as a fit 
place for Buddha to take birth in. He rejected it, however, oh tlie ground that 
the king by whom. it was ruled, a powerful monarch, Subahu by name, was as 

An Arhat ila saint.who haa attained to the fooitb gttide in.ths scale of perfection. 
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heretic. The objections to other large cities Avere, either that the king’s pedi- 
gree had some flaw ; or that he was a Brahman, not a Kshatriya by caste ; 
or that he had already a large family ; or that the people were insubordinate 
and self-willed. Banaras and Ujaiyin were considered unworthy for a similar 
reason as Mathura, viz., that at the former there were four heretical .schools of 
philosophy, and that the-king of the latter did not believe in a future state. 
The use of the word ‘ hereticM’ is to be noted, for it clearly indicates tliat 
Buddha did not intend to break entirely with Hinduism ; or rather, like the 
English ‘ Reformers ’ of the 16th century, and Dr. Dollinger and his “old Catho- 
lics” on- the continent of Europe at the present day, or Babu Kesav' Chandra 
Sen in Calcutta, or, in short, like all snbvcrters of cshiblished systems, he found 
it politic to disguise the novelty of his theories by retaining the old terminology, 
and thus investing them with the prestige of a spurious antiejuity. 

In conseejuence of the changes in religion and the long lapse of time, the 
whole of the ancient Buddhist building.? described by the Chinc.so pilgrims had 
been overthrown, buried, and forgotten, till quite recently, when some fragments 
of them have been again brought to light. The first discovery was made by 
General Cunningham, in 18.53, who noticed some capitals and j)illars lying about 
within the enclosure of the Katra, the site of the Hindu temple of Kesava 
Deva. A subsequent search revealed the architrave of a gateway and other 
sculpture.?, including in particular a standing figure of Buddha, three and-a- 
half feet high, which was found at the bottom of a well, with an inscription 
at its base recording the gift of the statue to the ‘ Yasa Vihara,’ or ‘ Convent 
of Glory, which may be taken -as the name of one of the Buddhist csfciblish- 
ments that had existed on the spot. The date of the presentation was recorded 
in figures which could not l)e certainly deciphered.* 

A far more important di.scovery u'as made in 1860, in digging the foun- 
dation of the Magistrate and Collector’s new court-house. The site selected for 
this building was an extensive mound overhanging the Agra road at the en- 
trance to the civil station. It had always been regarded as merely the remains 
of a series of brick-kilns, and had been further protected against exploration 
by the fact that it was crowned by a small mosque. This was, for military 
reasons, blown down during the mutiny ; and afterwards, on clearing away^^j^ 
rubbish and excavating for the new foundations, it was found to 
erected, in accordance with the common usage of the Muhammadan conqneiDI%" ■ 
■upon the ruins of a destroyed temple. A number of Buddhist statues, pillaiai^ 

* aiiU statue was one ol those removed hy Dr. Flsyfair to the MuseoDfat 
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and basso-relievos, were disinterred ; and the inscriptions, as partially deci- 
phered, wonld seem to indicate that the mound was occupied by several dif- 
ferent monasteries ; three of which, according to General Cunningham, bore 
the names of Sanghamittra-sada Viluvra, Ilnvishka 'Vihara, and Kundokhara,* 
or as it may be read, Knnda-Suka Vihara. On the pedestal of a seated figure 
was found recorded the first half of a king’s name, Vasa ; the latter part 
was broken away, but the lacuna should jirobably be supplied with the word 
Oiova,’ as a group of figures inscribed with the name of King Vasndeva 
and date 87 was discovered in 1871 at a neighbouring mound called 
the ‘ Kankfdi tila.’ The most numerous remains wore portions of stone railing 
of the particular type used to enclose Buddhist shrines and moimmonts. The 
whole wore made over to the Agra museum, where the railings were roughly put 
together in such a tvay as to indicate the original arrangement. The entiro 
collection has since been again removed elsewhere, I believe to Allahabad ; but 
as there is no proper building for tlieir reception there, nobody appears to 
knotv anything about them, and it is very much to be regretted that they were 
ever allowi'd to be taken from Mathura. Many of the pillars wore marked 
with figures as a guide to the builder ; and thus we learn that one set, for they 
were of various sizes, consisted of at h\ast as many as 129 pieces. There were 
also found three large seated figures of Buddha, of which two were full, the 
third a little less than lifii-size ; and the bases of some 30 large columns. It was 
chiefly round these bases that the inscriptions were cngi-aved. One of the most 
noticeable fragments was a stone band, measuring a foot across the palm, which 
must have belonged to a statue not less than from 20 to 24 feet in height. 

Most of the sculptures wore executed in common red sandstone and were 
of indifferent workmanship, in every way inferior to the specimens more 
recently discovered at other mounds in the neighbourhood. The most artistic 
was the figure of a dancing-girl, rather more than half life-size, in a tolerably 
natural and graceful attitude.! Bike the so^allcd figure of Silenus, discovered 
by James Prinsep in 183fi, of which a detailed description will be given fur- 
ther on, it was thought that it might liave been the work of a Greek artist. 
This conjecture, though I do not accept it myself, involves no historical diffi- 
cnlty, since in the Yuga-Purana of tlio Gargi-Sanbita, written about the year 

* U most be admitted that Kondokhara, i. Kunda-pughkara, ig a very questionable com- 
pviittd, since tbc -two members of which it is composed would bear each precisely the same 
meaning. « 

tTwo n^resentatioHs of this figure ore given in (kianingham<B Arehteological Surrey 
VoL I., page S40. 
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50 B. €.^ it is explicitly stated that Matbnrii was reduced by the Greeks, and that 
their victorious armies advanced into, the very heart of Hindustan, even, as far 
as F^li-putca. Tim text is a» follows:: — 

m: nm\ rm i' 

It5I^|gTg5RI5rTr: I 

TiH i 

“ Then those hateful conquerors,, the Greeks, after reducing Saketa,^ the 
country of Pauchala and Matlium, will take Kasurna-dlivaja (ratali-])utra) ; 
and when Pnshpa-pura (i. e,, Piitali-puti-a) is taken, every province will assuredly 
become disordered.” ' 

In close proximity to the mound where the antiijuitics, which we have des- 
cribed above won^ discovered is a large walled en<dosuro, callotl the Damdama, 
for some years past occupied by the reserves of the district police, hut originally 
one of a scries of mrdes erected in tlio time of the Delhi Emperors along the 
road between the two royal residences of Agra and Delhi. Hence the adjoin- 
ing hamlet derives its name of Sar/io Jannypur ; and for the sake of conver- 
nience, when future reference is made to the mound, it will be by that title. 
As it is at some distance to the south-east of the katra, the traditional site of 
ancient Mathura, and so far agrees with the j)osition assigned by Ilwen Thsang 
to the stiipa erected to commemorate Buddha’s interview with the; monkey, 
there is plausihlt! ground for identifying the two places. The identificxition is 
confirmed by the discovery of the iascrlption with tho name Kundo-khara or 
Knudasuka ; for, whichever way tho word is road, it would seem to contain a 
reference to a tank {Jeunda), and a tank was the charactoiistic feature of Hwon 
Thsang’s monkey stupa. It at first appears a little strange that there should 
be, as the iiiscriptioas load us to infer, four separate monasteries on one hill, 
but General Cunuingliam states that in- Barma, whore Buddhism is. still the- 
national religion, such juxtaposition is by no means uncommon. 

* The siege of S&kcta is asoortained to have taken place early in the reign of Menander,, 
who ascended the throne in the year 144 B. C., Fnshpa-mitra being at that time King of Piitali- 
pntra. TheGargi Sanhit&.isau ancient and extremely rare work, of which only fire MSS.— >, 
all apparently imperfect— are as yet known to be in. existence. Three are in European 
libraries ; one belongs to Dr Kem, who was the first to call attention to the work in the Prefue 
to bis edition of Variiha Mihlra.’s Brihat Sanhita, iu. which it. is frequently emoted- and" 
the fifth has been recently discovered by Dr. Buhler. 
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Transcripts and translations of many of these inscriptions have been since 
made by different scholars and have been published by General (Ainninghain in 
Volume III. of his Archaiological Survey ; hut they are for the;nost part of a 
very tentative character and leave much room for uncertiiinty, both as regards 
reading and interpretation.^ They are all brief votive records, giving only tiio 
name of the obscure donor, accompanied by some stereotyped r(digions ibrmula. 
The dates, which it would be specially interesting to ascertain, are indicated by 
figures, the value of which has been dofinitoly detonnineJ ; Init the ora to vdiicli 
they refer is still matter of dispute. Ur. Ikijcndra-iala Mitva has consistently 
maintained Irom the first that it is the Saka era, beginning from 76 A. 1). ; an<l 
if so, the series ranges between .120 and 201) A. U. But the era intended 
might also be that of Vikrainaditya, or of the Seloiicida*, or of Buddha's 
Nirvana, or of the particular monarch whose name is spccHied. 

Before tlu^ discovery of tlu?seand similar inscriptions, the history of India, 
Ironi the invasion of Alexander the Great to that by Maliinud of Gliaziii, Avas 
almost an absolute. Idaiik, in wliicli Jiowcvor the name of Vikrainaditya, tlie repu- 
ted founder of the era still most in vogue among Hindus, enjoyed such universal 
c<.debrity that it soemed iin[)ossible for any (|uestioii to be raised regarding 
him. This solitary stand-point Inis completely given way under the weight 
of inodorii researches, and not only Vikramaditya’s paramount sovereignty, 
l)ut even his existence, is now doni('d, and that by disputants who will soarcoly 
find a single other matter on Avliich to agree. Mr. Fergtissou writes : ‘‘ No 
authentic traces exist of any king bearing the name or title of V ikramaditya 
having lived in the first century before Christ ; nor’’- — thougli here his assertion 
will be disputed — has it been possible to point to any event as occurring B. C. 
56, AA^hioli Avas of suiRcient iinpcu’tance to give risij to the institution of an era 
for its comincmoratiou.” Similarly, Professor Bhau l)aji, of Bombay, declared 
tliat he knoAV of no inscription, dated in this Samf>ai, before the eleventli cen- 
tury of the Christian era ; and, though, this appears to be carrying incredulity 
a little too far, General Cunningham, upon Avhose accuracy every reliance can. 
be placed, says tliut the earliest inscription of the Vikramfiditya era, that ho 
has seen, bears date 811, that is A« D. 754^ Now, if the era Avas really 

* It may be hoped tliat. Dr. liocrulc of the Calcutta Madrasa will at some time find leisure to* 
revise and translate tlie whole series of thece early Inscriptions. There is no one in India, pr evea 
among European scholars, who is equally qualified for the task by his knowledge of Sanskrit, 
Jiterary Tr^krit and of the modern vernacular, which last, is often of the greatest service in. 
supplying parallel ckatn^lcs of colloquial usage. His corrected readings of the luscrlptions frous 
the Bhaihat stupa, as published in. the /itdian are a triumph of scholarly ingenuity. 
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established before the birth of Christ, it is difficult to understand why it should 
have lain so long dormant and then have become so curiously revived and so 
generally adopted. 

Various solutions of the difficulty have been attempted. It has been 
definitely ascertained that tho title VikraraMityc was borne by a king Sri 
Harsha, who reigned at Ujaiyin, in tlio first half of tho sixth century A. D., 
and General Cunningham conjectures with some probability that it was he 
who restored tho general use of the old era (which had been to a great extent 
superseded by the introduction of the Salta era in 79 A. I).) and made it 
his own, simply by changing its name to that which it now bears. The king 
by whom it was really established .about the year 57 B. C. he conceives to have 
been the Indo*Scythian K.-inishka. 

This is a personage who as yet scarcely figures at all in histories intended 
for the general reader j but it is certain that ho was one of the greatest sover- 
eigns that ever held sway in TJpiJcr India and, if not the first tointrodneo Bud- 
dhism, was at least the one who definitely established it as tho state religion. 
Tho Sfinskrit Chronicle, entitled the Kaja-Tarangini, mentions among tho 
successors of the great Asoka, in the latter half of the century immediately 
preceding the birth of Christ, three kings of feyeign descent named Hushka 
(or Huvishka), Jushka, and Kanishka. Tho later Muhammadiin writers 
represent tliem as brothers : but it is not so stated in tho original text, tho 
words of which are sim{)ly as follows 

NO 

Un. • 

There, too, tho three kings, Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka, bom 
of Turushka descent, monarchs of eminent virtue. In their exalted reign a 
great p.'irt of the region of Kaslunir was occupied by peripatetic Buddhist 
ascetics.” 

Their dominions are known to have included Edbul, Kashmir, and the 
Panjab ; and recently discovered inscriptions imply that their sway extended 
thence as far south as Mathari. It is tme that many of the religious buildings 
in holy places have been founded by foreign princes, who had no territorml 
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connection with the neighbourhood ; but there seems to have been some special 
bond of union between Mathura and Kashmir. Incredible as it has been deemed 
by most geograpliers, it is yet within the range of possibility, as pointed out 
by Professor Wilson, that Ptolemy intended, by the close similarity ot 
names, to indicate a connection between KatrrijplaMrisroO Bi!Sde7rovKalro9 
^avho^dK Kai Twi Voa^Los Tr^rfds~-4hsA, is, Kasperia, or Kashmir, at tho 
sources of the Vitasta, tho Chandra-bhaga, and the Rtivi— and tho Kash- 
peiroei, dwelling lower down on the Vindhya range and tho banks of tho 
JamunA, one of whoso chief towns was Mathura. For, further, Ptolemy repre- 
sents ^ mv^uov %wpa ‘ tho country of Pandn,’ as lying in the neigbour- 
liood of the Vitasta, or Jhelam ; wliilc Arrian, quoting from Mogasthenos, says 
it derived its Jiamc from Pandoja, tho daughter of Hercules, tho divinity 
specially venerated by the Suraseni on tho Jamuna. !fhu3, as it would seem, ho 
identifies Mathura, tho chief town of the Suraseni, wdth Pandoea. Balanima, 
one of its two tutelary divinities, may be certainly recognized as Bolus, the 
Indian H(TCules ; while, if we allow for a little distortion of the original 
legend, Pritha, another name of Kunti, the mother of the Pandavas and sister 
of Krishna and Balaramii’s fatlier, Vasudeva, may be considered the native 
form which was corrupted into Pandma, 

In historical illustration of the same lino of argument, it may be remarked 
that Gonanda I., the king of Kashmir contemporary w'ith Krishna, is related 
(Ilaja-Tarangini, I., 59) to have been a kinsman of Jarasandha and to have 
assisted him in the siege of Mathurd.* Ho was slain there on tho bank of tho 
Kalindi, 'i.e., the Jamuna, by Balarhmn. His son and successor, Damodara, a 
few years later, thinking to avenge bis father’s death, made an attack on a party 
of Krishna’s friends, as they were returning from a wedding at Gandhara near 
the Indus, but himself met his death at that hero’s hands. The next occupant 
of tho throne of Mathuii in succession to Jardsandha was Kama, tho faitliful 
ally of the Kauravas, against whom the great war was waged by Krishna and 
the Pandavas. Gonanda II., the son of Damodara, was too young to take any 


% ^ itBs: •• •• I 

** Oosanda, the king of Kashmir, haring been summoned hf hit relatimi, Jariiandha, to sis 
aaiditance, hecleged with a mighty Mmy &ietoa’i ol,^ of Mathorf.” 
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paii in the protracted struggle 5 but the reigning houses of Mathnr& and Kash> 
mir acknowledged a common enemy in Krishna, and the fact appears to have 
conduced to a friendly feeling between the two families, Avhich lasted for many 
generations. Thus wo read in the Baja-Tarangini (IV,, 512)* that when 
Jayapida, who reigned over Kashmir at tho end of the eiglith century after 
Christ, built his new capital of Jayaptira, a stately temple was founded there 
and dedicated to Mahadeva under tho title of Achesvara, by Acha, tlio son-in- 
law of Pramoda, the king of Mathura, f 

Throe inscriptions have boon fonnd bearing the name of Kanislika.J Of 
these one is dated 9, another 28 ; in tho third the year has unfortunately b(;eu 
broken away. The memorials of his successor, the Maharaja IIuvishka,§ are 
more immerons, and the dates range from .38 to .50. In one instance, however, 
the gilt is distinctly made to the king’s Vihara, whicl^ does not necessarily 
imply that the king was still living at the time ; and the same may have been 
the intention of the other inscriptions ; since tho gramnmtical construction of 
tho words, wliich give tlio king’s nanui and titles in the genitive case, is a little 
doubtful, the word upon Avhich they d(!p('nd not being clearly expressed. 
Ilnvishka was sucoccdcil by Vasndeva, who, notwithstanding his purely Indian 
name, must be referred to tho same dynasty, since ordiniirily ho is hononrecl 
with tho same distinctive titles, Aiahdrdja Rdjalirdja Deraputra; and for 
De.eaputra is in one Itsgeud substituted Shdki, liy which the Indo-Scythian 
Princes Avere specially distinguished. On gold coins, moreover, his name k 
given in Greek characters, Bazodoo. 

* %Tf i 

I 

t I have not been able to trace king Pranioda^s name elsewhere. He may have been one of 
the seven Nfiga (or, according to another MS., Manna) princes, whom the Vayu Parana men- 
tions as destined to reign over Mathnrii-- 

'g ^Ci THii ^ \ 

“ TliC seven Nagas will possess the pleasant cUy of Mathurd.” 

% On his coins his name appears in the form Kancrki. 

§ <!>n coins the name Hnvishka ia given as Ooerki, 
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In an article contributed to the Indian Antiquary for 1881 Dr- Oldenberg 
of Berlin seeks to identify the great Eanisbka, not, as General Onnningbam has 
done, with the mythical Vikramjiditya, but with the founder of the Saka era in 
78 A.D., thus supporting the same chronological theory as Dr. Mitra. The 
Kushaua dynasty, to which Kanishka belonged, seems to have first established 
itself about 2d B.C. in the person of Hermaens. The coins of this Prince, in 
which he is styled Basilevs Soter, are well known to numismatists, as also are 
those of his throe successors, who bear the barbarous names of Kozulokad- 
phises, Kozolakadaphcs and Ooemakadphises. The Chinese speak of this dynasty 
as of great power in India in 159 A.D., butafter the death of Vasudeva c. 178 
A. I), it rapidly declined and was altogether extinguished about the year of our 
era 220. After a century of darkness, regarding which nothing is known, the 
Guptas rose to power in 319 A.I). and held tho throne, for five generations, 
till about 480 A.D., when they were deposed by the ValLibhis, who, however, 
continued to date events by the same era as their predecessors. Tho Satrapas 
or Kshatrapas, who are commemorated by an inscription at Mathura, dated in 
the reign of the Satrap Saudasa, probably employed a local era of their own 
dynasty. This appears to have been founded in Gujarat about 100 A.D. and 
to have continued in power for three centuries, when it was overthrown by 
the Guptas. 

Mr. Thomas, the celebrated numismatist, has broached a theory that the 
ora intended is that of the Selencidaj, which commenced on the last of Octo- 
ber, 310 B. ('. The long interval of time between this date and either the 
Vikramsiditya or the Saka initial year would seem to render his hypothesis 
altogether untenable, as being utterly subversive of accepted chronolog}'. 
But from such an inscription as that of Kanishka with the date Sambat 9 he 
does not deduce the year 303 B. C. (that is 312-9), but rather supposes that 
as we ourselves ordinarily ^vrite 75 for 1875, so the Indo-Scythians wrote 9 
for 309 ; and thus Sambat 9 might correspond with the year 3 B.C. A 
curious confirmation of this view may be observed in tho fact that tho inscrip* 
tions, in which the dates range from 9 to 98, employ a division of the year 
into the three seasons, Grishma, Yarsha, and Eentanta-*-that is to say, the hot 
weather, the rains and the winter; and the day is specified as (for example) 
'the 11th of the 4th month of the particular season. In only one of the 
Mathurd inscriptions is the date above a hundred, vie., 135 ; and here the 
division of time is according to the Hindu Calendar still in use, the particular 
‘Oaontb named hmng Bibbya* Hence it may be ii^i»Ted that this insoripti<« 

.29 ■ 
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belongs to aa entitely Afferent series and may, very probably refer to tbe 
S&ka era. 

The Seloncidan era is obiously one that might have recommended itself 
to a dynasty of mixed Greek descent ; but another that might with equal or 
even greater probability have boon employed is the Kashmirian era used by 
Kalbnuft in the last three books of his Rdja-Taranginij and which is still familiar 
to the Brahmans of that country. It is otherwise called the era of the Sap- 
tarshis and dates from the secular procession of Ursa Major, Cliaitra sndi 1 of 
the 2Cth year of the Kali-yuga, 3076 B.C. It is known to be a fact and is 
not a mere hypothesis that when this era is used, the hundreds are generally 
omitted. The chronologieal difficulties involved in tliese inscriptions seem 
therefore almost to defy solution; for the era may commencts either in March, 
3076 B.C., or in October, 312 B.O., or in 57 B.C., or in 78 A.D. There is 
furtlier a difficulty in considering that any one era can be intended ; for one 
inscription has been found, dated 47, mentioning Hnvisbka as king, while 
two others bearing Vasudeva’s name are dated respectively 44 and 83, which 
would thus make Vasudeva at once the predecessor and the successor of 
Huvishka. The simplest way of meeting this difficulty would be to refer the 
figures to the year of the king’s reign, and a small fragment of an inscrip- 
tion tliat I found in the Jamalpnr moniid bears the words... rajya- 
aamvatsare 28 Ilemant 3 dt»., of which the most obious translation would 
he ‘ On the day of the third winter month of the 28th year of the 
reign of Kanishka’ (as the name it wonld seem must have been). Nor 
need any difficulty bo occasioned by the use of the word Samhat to 
denote the year of a monarch’s reign. For though modern practice res- 
tricts the ternt exclusively to the Vikraraaditya era, such was not always the 
caso : witness the inscription on the temple of Gobind Ueva at Brindd-ban — 
Sambat 34 Bn Sakabandh Akbar SMh nij — ‘ in the 34 th year of the reign of 
the Emperor Akbar.’ But the height to which the figures run is fatal to this 
theory, and a final solution to the mystery has yet to be sought. 

About half-a-railc due west of the Jamdlpur mound is a small ono on the 
edge of the Circular Road, where I found the lower extremities of two lai^e 
seated figures, in red sandstone : tlio one a Buddha, with an inscription at tho 
base, of which the only words legible are : varsJia mdse 2 divas 6, ‘ on the 6tb 
day of the 2nd month of the rains.’ The other is almost a facsiinile of a 
sculpture figured at page 36 of Mr. Oldham’s Memoir of Ghazipur, among- 
the antiquities found at a place called Aonrihdr. It is well executed and' 
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represents a woman with her left hand clasping an* infant in her lap. One 
foot rests on an elaborately ornamented stool, the other is doubled under her 
body. There are five small accessory figures, one in; front and two on cither 
side at the back. 

Between this mound and Jaimilpur is an extensive ridge, which I spent some 
days in exploring, but found nothing of interest. The most likely place in this 
immediate neighbourhood that yet remains to be examined is a mound at the 
back of the jail and within its outer precincts. I brought away one figure 
from it Close by is an enormous pit out of which earth was taken to con- 
struct the mud walls of the enclosure. As this is objectionable from a sanitary 
point of view as well as unsightly, prison labour might with advantage bo 
employed in levelling the mound and using Uie earth to fill up the pit; by which 
means two objects would he obtained.. 

After my transfer from the district, the Jamal pur mound, which had 
so often been explored before with valuable results, was completely levelled, 
at a cost of Us. 7,23(1, the work having been sauctioned by Government 
as a famine relief operation. A large number of miscellaneous sculptures 
was discovered, of which I liave received no definite description. But the 
more proinineut object is a life-size statue of Buddha, which is very finely 
executed and, when Ibuiid, was in excellent preservation, though unfortunately 
broken in two pieces by a fracture just above the ankles.^ On the base is an 
inscription in Pali characters, of Avhich a transcript has been sent mo by 
a clever native draughtsman. 1 decipher.it as follows : — 

Deyadbannayam iSakya-bhikshu Yasa-dittasya. Yad atra punyain, tad 
bliavatu lUiita-pi troll sukliii rjja j^dddhya yatain dm sarvva-satv-auuttarajn^na- 
vaptayc.” 

I have probably misread some of the letters printed in italics, tor as they 
stand they yield no sense. Tho remainder I translate as follows : 

This is the votive offering of tlio Buddhist monk Yasa-ditta, If there 
is any merit in it, may it work for the good of his father and mother and 
for the propagation of perfect knowlege throughout the world.” 

* The face of this atatuo was a really beautiful pi(?ce of sculpture, of far more artistic 
diaracter than in any other figure that has yet been discovered. However, not the slightest 
care was taken to preserve it from injury ; and the nose was soon broken off, either by some 
bigoted iconoclastic Muhanitnadan, or by some child in tho mere spirit of mischief. Tho 
disfigurement is irreparable, and that it should have been allowed to occur is not very creditable 
to the local authortties. 
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In Sanskrit the primary meaning of deya-dharma is ^ the duty of giving ;* 
but in Pali it ordinarily stands for ^ the gift ’ itself. The literal signification 
of the monks’ name, Yasa-ditta is ^ Resplendent with glory’ ; ditta being 
the Pali, Prfikrit, or Hindi form of the Sanskrit dipta^ by a rule of Vararuchi’s, 
under which the example given is sutta (the modern sola) for supta, Vdptiy 
^ the propagation,’ is from the root vap^ to sow ; from which also comes the 
Hindi word hdpj a father,’ like the Latin sator from i^ero. 

A second inscription of some length commences with the words Mahdr- 
rdjasya Dempnlmsya lluvishkasya Samvatmre 51 Hemanta vidsa 1 div, 
but I have not been able to read farther, as the only transcript that I have 
received is a very imperfoct one. A groat number of fragmentary sculptures 
of diflferent kinds were also discovered, as I understand, and some of them 
have been photographed for General Cunningham, who spent several days at 
Mathura for the purpose of exmamining them. An account may possibly 
appefir in some future volume of his Archaeological Survey ; but already four 
years have elapsed and not a sign has been made. 

After General Cunningham’s vissit a third inscribed slab was found of which 
a transcript was made and sent. It begins with the word siddham ; then appa- 
rently followed the date, but unfortunately there is here a flaw in the stone. 
After the flaw is the word etasya* The second lino begins with Bhagavat. 
In the third line is the name Matkum ; at the end of the sixth line mdtapi‘~ 
troh ; in the middle of the seventh lino ohavcttii sarvva. 

Incidental allusion has already been made to the Kankiili, or, as it is occa- 
fiionally called, the Jaini Tila.f This is an extensive mound on the side of the 
Agra and Delhi road, between the Bharat-pur and Dig gates of the city. A frag- 

* Tho word following etasya begins with the letters />ii— the remainder being defaced — 
and was probably purvaye. This phrase etcuiya purvaye is of frequent occurrence in these in- 
scriptions and is translated by General Cunningham ‘on this very date’. 1 do not think it 
can bear such a meaning. It might be literally rendered ‘after this but it is really an 
expletive like the Hindi dge^ or occasionally the Sanskrit tad-anantaram, with which an Indian 
correspondent generally begins a letter-after the stereotyped complimentary exordium— and 
which, in the absence of full stops and capital letters, serves to indicate a transition to a new 
subject. 

t By the roadside, between the Kank&li Ttla and the Siva T6I, there is a handsome chhatri 
built in 1873, in memory of Chaube Genda, Purohit to the Raja of Jhalri-pattan. It was 
intended to add a rest-house ; bat, in cousctiuence of a complaint made by the District Engineer, 
the design was abandoned and the chhatri itself has never been thoroughly completed. The 
building is so omamentat thst 1 hoped an encroachment of a lew inches on to the side of ’ the 
road might have been pardoned, but my suggestion to that effect was summarily scouted. 
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ment of a carved Buddhist pillar is set up in a mean little shed on its summit and 
does duty for the p^oddess Kankiili, to whom it is dedicated. A few years ago, 
the hill was partially trenched, when two colossal statues of Buddha in his 
character of teacher were discovered. They are each seven aiid-a-half feet in 
lieiglit, and are probably now in the Allahabad museum. AVhatever else was found 
was collected on the same spot as the remains from tlio Jamal pur mound, and 
it is tberofbre j)ossil)lo (as no accurate note was made at the time) that some of 
the specimens KdVjrred to the lattcu* locality were not really found there ; but 
there is no doubt as to the inscriptions, and this is tlio only point of any 
importance. Further excavations resulted in the discovery of several niiiti- 
latcd statiujs of finer stone and superior execution, and it was thought that 
many more might still remain buried ; as the adjoining fields for a considerable 
dishince were str(‘Nvn with fragments applied to all sorts of vile purposes. A 
largo figure of an elephant — unfortunately witliout its trunk — standing on tli(5 
cajntal of a pillar and in all respects similar to the welHcnowfi exami)lo at San- 
kisa, but of much coarser work, was found in 1871 in a iieigbouring gardent 
On the front ol the abacus is engraved an inscription with the name of King 
Havishka ami date ‘ Samhai: 3!b’ Another inscription, containing the name of 
King Kanislika, with date ^ Samhat was discovered the same day on the 
mound itself below a s^juare pillar carved with four nude figures, one on each 
face. This is of S|^ccial intm’est, inasmuch as nude figures are always con- 
sidf'rcd a distinctive mark of the Jain sect, which wais supposed to be a late 
pervcTsioii of Buddhism ;Mn opinion, however, which most scholars have now' 
abandoned. Maluiviru the 21th and last of the great Jinas di(?d in 52fi B.C., 
wliile the Nirvdna, or death, of Buddha, tlie founder of tlie rival faith, has 
finally been determined as liaving taken place in 477 B.C. Indeed, it was sug- 
gested by Colebrooke, though further research would seem to have disproved 
the theory, that Buddha was actually a disciple of Mahavira’s. 

Among other sculptures found here while I was in the district may be 
mentioned tho flollowing : — 

1st — A life-size sealed figure with an elaborately carved nimbus and long 
hair flowing over the shoulders and down the back. The head is lost. 2nd!,— *■ 
A teacher of tho law sbmding between two tiers of small figures seated in the 
attitude of contemplation, with a Caliban-like monster sprawling over the top 
of the canopy above his head. The arms and feet of the principal figure are 
missing ; but with this exception the group is in good preservation and is well 
executed, 3rd!.=^A spandril of a doorway carved with the representation of a 

30 
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tritimpbarl colamn ■vvifch a bell capital surmounted by winged lions supporting 
the figure of aa elephant. The reverse has an oriiumontal border- enclosing a 
short inscription in which the name of the donor is given as Mugali-putra. 
4cth. — A chiiunmhld, or pillar of four (headless) Buddhas, seated back to back, ’ 
well executed in fine white stone. 5</t. — A ehamnnlcM of four standing nude 
figures, roughly carved in coarse red .stindstone. A pair of columns, 

feet high, characteri.stically Ciipved with three horiaonfcvl bands of conven- 
tional foliiige and festoons, which are slightly suggestive of a classic model. 
7th. — A cross-bar of a Buddhist railing with a sciil()turcd )ncdallion on either 
side. bth. — «A small seattal figiu’e with six persons standing in a line below, 
three on each side of a chakra which they are adoring. There i.s an,inscrii»tion 
in one line as follow.s : — 

Suldham. Jhikusya clatta Hhihhust/a vihttras>/a ; 

Which I would tran.slato thus : ‘ May it prosper ;,»tho gift of Jivika, a 
mendicant, for the monastery.” 

It is worthy of remark that no definite lino of foundation has ever been 
brought to light nor any largo reniaims of plain ma.sonry siipenstmctiire ; hut only 
a confused medley of broken stetucs w'ithout oven the pede.stals on which they 
mast have hsen originally erected. This suggests a sus[>icion that possibly 
there never was a temple on the .site, but that the sculptures were brought 
from difierent places in the neighbourhood and hero thrown into a pit by the 
Muhammadans to he buried. They clearly belong to two very different period, s. 
The more ancient arc roughly carved in coarse red sandstone and, whenever 
there is any lettering, it is in Pali ; the more modern display much higher 
artistic skill, are executed in much finer material, and all the inscriptions are in 
tlie Nagari character, one being apparently dated in the twelfth century after 
Christ, But upon the whole I conclude Uiat the discovery of no, foundations 
in situ is rather to be explained by the fact that the mound has long served as a 
quarry, and that bricks and small blocks of stone, being more useftil for ordinary 
building purposes, would all bo removed, when cumbrous and at the same time 
broken statues might be left undisturbed. 

It is possible that here may have stood the -Upagupta monastery, mentioned 
by Hwen Thsangi As there is no trace of any large tank in its immediate 
proximity, it was more probably the site of a monastery than of astfipa. For a 
tank was almost a necessary concomitant of the latter ; its excavation supplying 
the earth for the construction of the mound, in the centre of which the relics 
were deposited. Eecce a. different procedure has to be adopted, in exploring a. 
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mound believed to have been a stupa from what would be followed in other 
cases. Unless the object be to discover the relics, it is ordinarily a waste of 
labour to cut deep into its centre ; for the iina^res which surmouated it must 
have fallen down outside its base, where they have been gradually buried by 
the crumbling away of tlie stiipa cxver them and will be found at no great depth 
below the surface. But, in the case of a tein]de or monastery, the mound is 
itself the ruined building ; if Muhammadans were the destroyers, it was 
generally utilized as the substructure of a mosque. The Upagupta monas- 
tery, it is true, is said to have comprised a stupa also, but it would a.|>poar frojii 
the way in which it is mentioned to have been com))arativoly a small one : it 
may well have formed the raised centre of the Iviinkali Tila, into which I dug 
and found nothing. 

But whatever the purpose of the original buildings, it is clear that the hill 
was frequented as a religious site for upwards of a thousand years. Some of 
the statues are uninistakoably Buddliist and about coeval with tlie institution 
of ( ■hnstianity ; while others arc as clearly Jain and one of tJieso is dated 
1131. Either the Jains succeeded the Buddhisis in the same way as 
Frotestants have taken the place of Catholics in our English ( -atlK^drals ; or 
the two rival sects may have existed together, like Greek and Latin Christians 
in tlie holy places of Jerusalem. 

Ilwen Thsang describes tbo Ui^agiipta monastery as lying to tlie cast of 
the town and the Kankali Tila is a little to the east of the katra, which was 
certainly the centre of the old Buddhist city, the local tradition to that effect 
having been, confirmed by the large number of antiquities recently found in its 
neighbourhood. The only difficulty in so considering it arises trom the fact 
that Mathura has at all times been represented as standing on the bank of 
the Jamuna, while the katra is nearly a mile away from it. Popularly, this 
objection is removed by an appeal to the appearance of the ground, which has 
evidently been affected by fluvial action, and also by the present habits of the 
river, which is persistent in endeavouring to desert its present channel in favour 
of one still more to the east. The stream, it is said, may have so. worked its 
way between, the natural hills and artificial mounds that the temples, which 
once stood on its east bank, found themselves on the west, while those that 
were originally on the western verge of the river were eventually left far inr 
land. This was the view taken by Tavernier more than two centuries ago,"* 
who was so far infiuenced by the popular tradition and the appearance of the 

* Tho edition from irhioh l tranalate was- published at Faria in 1677>» 
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country as to assert positively, not " only that the course of the river had 
changed, but that the change had taken place quite recently. His words are 
as follows: — “At Cheka Sera” (by which ho must intend the Shahganj sarae, 
then recently built) “ may be seen one of the largest pagodas in all India. Con* 
nected with it is a hospital for monkeys, not only for those that are ordinarily 
on tho spot, but also for any that may come from the surrounding country, 
and Hindus are employed to feed them. This pagoda is called Matura, and 
was once held in much greater veneration by the heathen than it is now ; 
the reason being tliat the Jamunii used to flow at its foot, and so the 
Hindus, whether natives, or strangers w'ho had come from a distance on a 
pilgrimage for purposes of devotion, had facilities for bathing in the river 
both before they entered the pagoda and also before eating when they went 
away. For they must not cat without bathing, and they believe tliat their 
sins ai'c best effaced by a dip in flowing water. But for some years past 
the river has taken a turn to the north, and now flows at the distance of a 
kos or more ; whence it comes about that tho shrine is less fniquentcd by pil- 
grims than it usetl to be.” 

The third of tho principal Buddhist sites is tho vicinity of the katra. Here, 
at the back of the temple of Bhutesvar Mahadeva, is rather a high hill of very 
limited area, on the top of which stood, till removed by the writer, a Buddhist 
pillar of unusually largo dimensions. It is carved in front with a female 
figure, nearly life-size, hearing an umbrella, and above her head is a grotesque 
bas-relief representing two monkeys, a bird, and a nnsshapeu human dwarf. 
Immediately opposite the temple is a largo ruinous tank, called Balbhadra 
Kund, with a skirting wall, into which had been built up some good specimens 
of the cross-bars of a Buddhist railing. From an adjoining well was recovered 
a plain pillar neasuring four feet seven inches in height by eleven incheg in 
breadth, carved in front merely with two roses. Tho elliptical holes in the sides 
of tho pillar were too largo for the cross-bars, which must have belonged to a 
smaller range. They measure only one foot three inches in length, and are 
enriched with various devices, such as a rose, a lotus, some winged moaster, 
&c. Those were eleven in number : four of tho most perfect were taken away 
by General Cunningham, the rest are still m »itu. Built into the verandah 
of a chavpdl close by wore five other Buddhist pillars of elaborate design and 
almost perfect preservation. It is said that there was originally a sixth, which 
some years ago wa.s sent down to Calcutta ; there it has been followed by two 
more ; the remaimng three were left^ by the writer, for the local 
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where possibly they may now have been placed. They aro each four feet four 
inches in height and eleven indies broad ; the front is carved with a standing 
female figure, whose feet rest upon a crouching monster. In an upper com- 
partment, divided off by a band of Jiuddhist railing, aro two deini-figures, male 
and female, in amorous attitudes, of very superior execution. On one pillar 
the principal figure is represented as gathering up her drapery, in another as 
painting her face with the aid of a mirror, and in the third as supporting with 
one hand a wine-jar and in the other, wdiich hangs down by her side, holding 
a bunch of grapes. Each of tliese figures is entirely devoid of clothing : the 
drapery mentioned as belonging to one of them is simply being gatbered xip 
from behind. They have, however, a profusion of ornaments — karas on the 
ankles, a belt round the waist, a molian rndid on the neck, hirn-pMls in the 
ears, and hdju-hand^ chiin, and pahuncM on the arms and wndsts. There arc also 
three bas-reliefs at the back of each pillar ; tlic subject of one is most grossly 
indecent ; another rc}jresonts Buddha’s mot]i(»r, May4 Bevi, with the sal tree 
under which slie gave birth to her son. A fragment of a pillar from one of 
the smaller conc<mtric circles of this same set was at some time sent to Labor, 
and is now to bo seen in. the museum there. 

General Cunningham, in his Arclneological Report, has identified the 
Upagupta monastery witli the Yasa Yilmra inside the katra ; but in all 
probability lie would not now adhere to this theory. At the time when 
he advanced it, he had never visited the Kaiikali Tilu, and w^as also under 
the impression tliat tlie Fort had always been, as it now is, the centre 
of the city. Even then, to maintain his theory, he was obliged to have 
recourse to a very violent expedient and in the text ol’ the (Jliinesc pilgrim 
alter the word ‘ cast’ to ‘ west,’ because, he writes, “ <a mile to the east would 
take us to the low ground on the opposite bank of the Jamumi, where no ruins 
exist forgetting apparently Fa Hian’s distinct statement that in his time 
there were monasteries on both sides of the river, and being also unaware 
that there are heights on the left bank, at Isapur* and Mabdban, where Bud- 
dhist remains have been found. The topographical descriptions of the two 
pilgrims may be reconciled with existing facts without any tampering with 
tlie text of their narrative^ Taking the katra, or the adjoining ’ shrine of 

♦ At Isapur, almost facing the Visrdnt Ghat is the Duvasa tila, a high mound of artificial 
formation, with some modern buildings on its summit, enclosed within a bastioned wall, part of 
whi(^ has been lately restored. A small nude statue of a female figure has been found here, and 
there are also the remains of a hiali constructed of large blocks of red sandstone fitted together 
without cement and therefore probably of early date, 
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Bhutesvar, as the omphalos of the ancient city and the probable site of tho 
great stiipa of SAriputra, a short distance to the east ■will bring us to tho 
Kankiiii Til&, i. e., the monastery of Upagupta ; the Jamalpur mound has 
already been identified with the monkey stupa ; while some mounds to the 
north, that will shortly be mentmed, may have been “ the stupas of tlie four 
earlier Buddhas and other great teachers of tho law.” 

Close at tho back of the Dalbhadta Kund and tho katra is a rango of hills 
of considerable elevation, commonly called dhiil hot, literally ‘ dust-heaps,’ the 
name given to tho accumulation of refuse that collects outside a city, and so 
corresponding precisely to the Monte Testaccie at Koine. Some of these are, 
however, clearly of natural formation and probably indicate the old course of 
the JamuiuV or its tribufiiries. Others are the walls of tho old city, which in 
places are still of great height. They can be traced in a continuous line from 
the Hangesvar Mahadeo on tho Kans ka tila outside the Iloli gate of new 
Mathura, across the Agra road, to the temple of Bhutesvar, and thence round 
by an orchard called the Utliaigira ka bagh, ■vvhere the highest point is crowned 
by a small Bairiigi’s cell, at the back of K(“sav Dev and between it and the Seth’s 
Chaurasi temple, to the shrine of Gartesvar, ‘the God of tho Moat,’ and so on 
to the Mah&vidya hill and the temple of Gokarnesvar near the Sarasvati Sangam. 

At the distance of about a mile to the south-west of these ancient ram- 
parts, at tho junction of the boundaries of the township of Mathura and tho vil- 
lages of B«kiri)nr and Giridliaqmr, is a group of some twelvo or fourteen cir- 
cular mounds, commonly known as the Chauwaru mounds, from a rest-liouse 
that once stood there ; Chanwdva and Chaupdl being diflbrent forms of the same 
word, like gopdla and gwdla. They are strewn with fragments of brick and 
stone and would scorn all to have been stupas. As tlujy arc to the north of the 
Jamalpur mound, they may with great probability be identified witk the stupas 
described by Hwen Thsang as lying to the north of the monkey tank and mark- 
ing the spots that had been hallowed by the presence of the 1,250 famous 
teachers of the law. 

In the year 1868,’ the new road to Sonkh was carried through one of these 
mounds, and in the centre was disclosed a masonry cell containing a small gold 
reliquary, the size and shape of a pill-box. Inside was a tooth, the safe-guard 
of which was the sole object of box, cell, and hill / but it was thrown away as 
of no. value. The box w'as preserved on account of the material and has beetfc 
given to tiie writer by Mr.. Hind the district engineer, whose workmen had 
discovered it. 
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Another mound was, as I am informed, examined, by General Cunningham 
in 1872, when, on sinking a well through its centre, he found, at a depth of 13J 
feet from the suimnit, a small steatite relic casket imbedded in a mass of nn- 
burnt bricks. Here 1 found subsequently the head of a colossal figtire of very 
|3gyptian cast of features with a round hole in its forehead, in which was once 
set a ruby or other precious stone. The low'er part of a largo seated Buddha 
was also unearthed with an inscription in the Pali cliaracter on the ledge 
beneath, of which the first three words read Mahdrdjaf^ya Devaputrasya Huvis/i- 
kasya, i e., ‘ of tlie great kuig, the heaven-born Huvishka,’ followed by the date 
sain 33, yri 1, di 8, ‘the 8th day of the 1st summer month of the 33rd year.’ 
The remainder has not Been deciphered Avith any certainty. I found also seve- 
ral cross-bars and uprights of Buddhist rails of diflerent sizes and a great number 
of small fragments of male and female figures, animals, grotesques, and decora- 
tive patterns, showing that the sculptures here must have been far more varied 
in design tlian at most ofthe other sites. One of the uprights has a Avell-oxecutod 
and decently draped figure of a dancing-girl, with llie right hand raised and 
two fingers placed upon her chin. The lower part of the post has been broken 
away, carrying with it her feet and the third of the three groups at the back. Of 
the two groups that remain, the upper one represents tsvo seated figures, appa- 
Rintly a teacher and his discijdc, with two attendants standing m the back-ground, 
and has a single line of inscription beloAV, recording the donor’s name. The 
second gi’oup shows a sacred tree, enclosed with the conventional rails, and a 
pilgrim on either side approaching in an attitude of veneration. The only 
other sculpture deserving special notice is a small bas-relief that represents a 
capacious throne resembling a garden chair of rustic wood-work, with a fool^- 
stool in front of it and some drapery spread over the scat, on which is placed 
a relic casket. In the back-ground are tavo figures leaning over the high back 
of the chair. Their peculiarly furtive attitude is characteristic of the style ; 
almost every group includes one or more figures peeping over a balcony, or a 
curtain, or from behind a tree. On this stone was found a copper coin so much 
corroded that no legend was visible, but bearing in its centre a running figure, 
which was the device employed both by Kanishka and Huvishka. I had great 
liopes of discovering another inscrijption here, as I had picked up a small frag- 
ment with the letters • , that is, ‘Budhunam,’ cut very clear and deep ; but 

my search was unsuccessful. Digging in the field some twenty paces from 
the base of the mound, I came upon the original pavement only two or three 
feet helow the surface, with three large square graduated pedestals, ranged ia 
close line, one overthrown) the other two erect A capital, found by General' 
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Cunningham in 1872, measuring 3ft. x 2 X 2, and carved with four winged lions 
and bulls conjoined, probably belonged to one of the pillars that had surmount- 
ed these pedestals, lliay have been put in the local museum, together with the 
antiquities above described and the knee of a colossal statue found by General 
Cunningham in sinking the well through the centre of the mound. A large dry 
tank, adjoining the mound, is proved to be also of Buddhist construction, as I had 
anticipated ; for I found in one of the mounds ou its margin a broken stone 
inscribed with the letters i that is, ^ Danam Chh.’ 

Between the Kankali Tila and these Chaiiwara mounds, all the fields are 
dotted with others, so close together and so much worn by time that they can scarcely 
be distinguished from the natui-al level of the grouri^. One that I searched, 
after an exploration extending over several days, yielded nothing beyond a 
few arabesque fragments and, at a depth of six feet below the surface, a small 
pediment containing in a niche, flanked by fabulous monsters and surmounted 
by the mystic wheel, a figure of Buddlia, canopied by a many-headed sequent 
and seated on a lion throne. A mound immediately adjoining the pillar that 
marks tlio boundary of tho township of Mathura and the villages of Maholi 
and Pali-khera, lying due south of the Kankali TUa and east of the Girdhar- 
pur mound, has yielded a strange squat figure of a dwarf, three feet nine 
inches high and two feet broad, of uncerfciin antiquity ; and at another mound, 
just outside tho Pali-kliera village site, I came upon the counter-part of Colo- 
nel Stacey’s so-called Silenus, which he found in 183G and placed in the Asiatic 
Society’s Museum in Calcutta, where it still is. A full description of this 
curious sculpture will bo given in another chapter. On farther excavating the 
mound, in which f found it, I discovered in situ three bclbshaped bases of large 
columns at 13 feet distance from one another, at tho three corners of a square ; 
the fourth had completely dlsai)peared. In clearing the space between them I 
came upon some small figures of baked clay, glazed, of a Wuish colour, similar 
in character to the toys still sold at Hindu fairs ; also a few small fragments 
of carved stone and some corroded pieces of metal bangles. According to 
village tradition this khera was the fort of a demon, NonAsur ; the exploration 
proves it to have been a Buddhist site ; it adjoins a temple court, of the early 
part of the 17th century, now”^ occupied by a married Baird-gi as an ordinary 
dwelling-house. Close by, on the border of tho hamlet of Dhan Sinh, is a 
small Buddhist rail (now reverenced as the village Devi) ^yith the usual figure of 
Buddha’s mother under the sal tree on its front, and three roses at the back. 
A few paces further on is the central portion of a very large Buddhist pillar, 
with a head on either side, the exact counter-part of one that I extracted from 
the Chhatthi Palna at Mahaban. 
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Tho hill known as the I^ans k& TflA just outside the south, or, as it is called, 
the Holi Gate of the city, is supposecl to be the one from the summit of which 
tho tyrant of that name was tumbled down by Krishna. General Cunningham 
suggests that this might be oUe of the seven great stupas mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrims, and adds that on the north of the city there are two hills still 
bearing the names of Anand and Vindyaka, titles which they specify. But in 
this it appears that he wras misinformed, as no such localities can be traced. 
Of the hills to the north of Mathura, the most conspicuous are the Kailas and 
Mahal* or Jaysilihpura khera^ sometimes called the Ganos from the Ghat of that 
name which is immediately below it. An Anant tirtha, easily to be confounded 
with Anand, is noted in the Matlmra Mdhdtmya ; and tlic fact that Vinayaka, 
besides its Buddhist meaning, is also an epithet of Ganes, may have given rise 
to ail error in the other name. The Kans ka Tila certainly appears to be pri- 
marily of natural formation and hence to have been selected as the river 
boundary of the old city wall. The whole country, indeed, has been broktin up 
into heights and hollows of indefinite number and extent : but most ancient 
Buddhist sites must be looked for at a greater distance from the river and out- 
side the modern city, in what is now open country at the back of the katra, 
and in the direction of Maholi, tho ancient Madhu-piiri, where tho aboriginal 
M&dhu held his court. Subsequently to his defeat, the Aryan city was 
built in tlio neighbourhood of the present Katra and the temple of Bhutesvar ; 
and, being the seat of tho new Government, it appropriated in a special way 
the name which formerly had denoted, not the capital, but the whole extent of 
territory. This view is confirmed by observing that, philologically, ^ Mathura ’ 
appears a more fitting name for a country than for a city, and one that could 
be applied to the latter only inferentially. The present city is tho third in 
order and has for its centre tho Fort ; as the second had the temple of Bhtitesvar, 
and the first the grove of Madhu-ban. Thus, speaking generally, tho further 
we move back from the city in the direction of Maholi, the older will probably 
bo the date of any antiquities that may be discovered. 


* So called trom a dwelling-house that was built there b7 Saw4e Jaj Siah. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE HINDU CITY OF MATHURX, 

On the decline of Buddhlsiiij Mathura acquired that character for sanctilj 
'which it still retains, as the r(*pate(l birth'-place of the deitied Krishna. Or, 
more probably, tlie ti iiiuipli of Buddhism was a more episode, on the conclu- 
sion of wliich the city recovered a charaeier which it had before enjoyed at a 
much earlier period ; for it may be inferred from the language of the Greek 
geogrtaphers that Bi-ahmaiiisni was in their time the religion of the country, 
wl)ile .Hindu tradition is uuiibrni in niaintairJng its claims both to holiness and 
antiquity. TJnis it is re])resented as the second of the capitals of the Lunar 
race, which wcr(3 in succossiou Prayag, Mathurd, Kusasthali, and Dwarakfi ; 
and in the following well-known couplet it is ranked among the seven sanc- 
tuaries of IliadiistaTi : — 

Kasf Kanti cha Mayakhyit twayodhyri Bwaravatyapi 
Malliuravantika chaltd snpta puryo tra moksUaddh. 

“ K^si (i. (?., Banuras), Kanti (probably Kanclii), Maya (?. e., Haridwar), 
with Ayodhyii, Dvvaravati, Mailiura, and Avautiku, are the seven cities of 
salvation.” 

At the present day it has no lack of skitely edifices, witli which, as described 
of old in the Harivansa, it rises beautiful as the cresent moon over the dark 
stream of the Jamuim f but they arc all modern. Tlie neighbourhood is- 
crowded witli sacred sites, which for many generations have l;)eeu reverenced 
as the traditionary scenes of Krishna^s adventures ; but, thanks to Muhammadan 
intolerance, there is not a single building of any antiquity either in the city itself 
or its environs. Its most famous temple — that dedicated to Kesava Deva— was 
destroyed, as already mentioned, in 1669, the eleventh year of the reign of tho 
icnoclastic Aumngzeb. Tho mosque erected on its ruins is a building of little 
architectural value, hut tho natural advantages of its lofty and isolated position 
render it a striking feature in the landscape. Tlie so-called katra, in which it 
stands, a place to which frequent allusion has been made in the previous chapter, 
is an oblong enclosure, like a sarde^ 104 feet in length by 653 feet in breadth. 
In its centre is a raised terrace, 172 feet long and 86 feet broad, upon whicht 

U HatiTaoBa, 3^109. 
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now stands the mosque, occupying its entire length, hut only 60 feet of its 
breadth. About five foot lower is another torraco, measuring 286 ^eet by 268. 
Tliero may still be observed, let into tlio Muliainmadaii pavement, some votive 
tablets with Nagari inscriptions, dated 1713 and 1720, corresponding 

to 1656 and 1663 A. D. In the latter year the temple attracted the notice of 
the traveller Bernier, who writes : — Between Delhi and Agra, a distance of 
fifty or sixty leagncs, thoro arc no fine towns ; tlic whole road is cheerless and 
uninteresting ; nothing is worthy of observation but Mathura, where an an- 
cient and magnificent pagan temple is still to bo seen.” The plinth of the 
temple-wall may bo traced to this day at the back of tlie mosque and at right 
angles to it for a distance of 163 feet ; but not a vestige of the superstruc- 
ture has been allowed to remain. 

The following description of this famous building is given by Tavernier, 
who visited it about the year 1650. He writes : — After the temples of .Jagro- 
nath and Banarous, tlio most important is that of Matura, about 18 kos* from 
Agra on the road to D(61u. It is one of the most sumptuous odificos in all 
India, and the place vvhci’c tliore used to be formerly the greatest concourse of 
pilgrims ; but now they arc not so many, the Hindus liaving gradually lost 
their previous veneration for the temple, on account of the Jamuna, svhich 
used to pass close l)y, now hiiving cliangcd its bod and formed a new channel 
half a league aw'ay. For, after Ijatliing in the rivt;r, they lose too much timo 
in r('turning to the temple, and on the way inlglit come across something to 
render them unclean. 

The temple is of such a vast size that, though in a hollow, one can soo it fivo 
or six kos off, the building being very lofty and very magnificent. The stone 
used in it is of a rcddisli tint, brought from a large quarry near Agra. It splits 
like our slate, and you can have slabs 15 feet long and nine or ten broad and only 
some six inches thick ; in fact, you can split them just as you like and according 
to your requirements, while you can also have fino columns. The whole of the 
fort at Agra, the walls of JeharuibW, the king’s palace, and some of the 
houses of tho nobles are built of this stone. To return to the teinplo. — It is set 
on a largo octagonal platform, which is all faced with out stone, and has round 
about it two bands of many kinds of animals, but particularly monkeys, in relief ; 

Here he Btatos the distance correctly ; but in another place he p^ives the stages from. Delhi 
to Agra as follows From Delhi to Badelpouxa, 8 Aon ; from Bmiclpoura to Pelwel ki sera^ 
18 ; iroip Pelwel ki sera to Cot ki sera C^osiy 16 ; from Cot ki sera toCheki sera (Mathur^, * Cheki^ 
»tanding for ^Sbiihki*) 16 ; from Cbeki sera to Goodki Bera» 5 ; from Gooki sera to Agra^ C.’* 
t>ne stage must have been omitted at the end. 
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the one band being only two feel off the ground level, the other two feet from 
the top. The ascent is by two staircases of 15 or 16 steps each ; the steps 
being only two feet in length, so that two people cannot mount abreast. One of 
these staircases leads to the grand entrance of the temple, the other to the back 
of the choir. The temple, however, occupies only half the platform, the other 
half making a grand sej^uare in front. Like other temples, it is in the form of a 
cross, and has a groat dome in the middle with two rather smaller at the end. 
Outside, the building is covered from top to bottom with figures of animals, 
such as rams, monkeys, and elephants, carved in stone : and all round there are 
nothing but niches occuj)ied by different monsters. In each of the three toAvers 
there arc, at every stage from the base to the ]>innacle, windows five or six feet 
high, each provided with a kind of balcony where four persons ciin sit. Each 
balcony is covered with a little vault, supported some by four, others by eight 
columns arranged in pairs and all touching. Hound those towers there are yet 
more niches full of figures representing demons ; one has four arms, another 
four legs ; some, human heads on bodies of horned beasts with long lails twining 
round their thighs. There are also many figures of monkeys, and it is quite 
shocking to have before one’s eyes such a host of monstrosities. 

The pagoda has only one entrance, which is very lofty, with many columns 
and images of men and beasts on either side. The choir is enclosed by a screen 
composed of stone pillars, five or 6 inches in diameter, and no one is allowed 
inside but the chief Brahmans, who make use of a little secret door which I could 
not discover. When in the temple, I UKsked some of the Brahmans if I could 
see the great Ibim Ram, meaning the great idol. They replied that if I would 
give them something, they would go and ask permission of their superior 
which they did as soon as I had put in their hands a couple of rupees After 
waiting about half an hour, the Bridimans opened a door on the inside in the 
middle of the screen — outside, the screen is entirely closed — and, at about 15 or 
16 feet from the door, I saw, as it were, a square altar, covered with old gold 

♦ Regarding the veneration paid to the head of the teniple. Tavernier, in another place, 
relates the following anecdote While I was at Agra, in the year 1642, a very odd thing hap* 
pened. A Hindu broker in Dutch employ, by name Voldae, some 80 or so years of age, received 
tidings of the death of the chief Briilimau, tliat is to say, the liigh priest of the temple of 
Mathura. He at once went to the head of the office and begged him to take his accounts and 
finish them off, for as hia high priest was dead he wished to die too, that he might serve the holy 
man in the other world. Directly his accounts had been inspected, he got Into his carriage 
together with some relations who followed him, and as he had taken nothing either to eat er 
df ink since the news had reached him, he died on the road, without ever expresunga wish 
for any food." 
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an«l silver brocade, and on it tJie great idol that they call Bam Bam. The head 
only is visible and is of very black marble, with what seemed to bo two rubies 
for eyes. The whole body from the neck to the feet was covered with an 
embroidered robe of rod velvet and no arms could be seen. There were two 
other idols, one on either side, two feet high, or thereabouts, and got up in the 
same style, only with white faces ; those they called Becehor. I also noticed in 
the temple a structure 15 or 16 feet square, and from 12 to 15 feet high, 
covered with coloured clothes representing all sorts of demons. This structure 
was raised on four little wheels, and they told mo it was the moveable altar 
on Avhich they set the great god on high feast days, when ho goes lo visit the 
other gods, and when they tiike him to the river with all the people on their 
chief holiday.” 

From the above description, the temple wottld seem to have been crowded 
with coarse figure-sculptures, and not in such pure taste as the somewhat older 
temple of Govind Deva at Brindti-ban ; but it must still have been a most 
smnptuous and imposing edifice, and we cannot but detest the bigotry of the 
barbarian who destroyed it. At the time of its demolition it had been in exist- 
<!nce only some fifty years, but it is certain that an earlier shrine, or series of 
shrines, on the same site and under the same dedication, had been famous for 
many ages. Thus it is said in the Varaha Purana — 

Na Kcaara aamo dcra oa Matbnri samo dvija. 

No god like ivesava, and no Brsihmau like a Mathuriya Chaube. ” 

In still earlier times the site now' wrrestod by the Muhammadans from the 
Hindus had been seized by the Hindus themselves to the prejudice of another 
religion, as is attested by the Buddhist remains which wo have already describ- 
ed as found tliere. 

Witli regard to the change in the course of the stream, all engineers whom 
I have consulted arc unanimous in declaring that the main channel of the 
dumuna can never in historic time have been at the foot of the temple, as 
Tavernier imagined. The traces of fluvial action, which he observed, are 
unmLstakeable, but they date from the most remote antiquity. This, however, 
need not occasion any dilficulty i for, as Madhu-puri, the first capital, was 
established at a point which clearly the Jaman& could never have reached, there 
is no improbability in supposing that the second capital also, though much 
nearer the stream, was not actually on its bank* The temples which Fa Hian 
mentions as being on the other side of the river were probably situate at Isapur 
i^nd Mah6-ban. It is also to be noted that a trUbuAary stream, the bed of which 
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is now partly occupied by the Delhi road, dhl certainly flow past the katra. This 
being joined, at the i)oint still called the Saugam, or " confluence, ' by another 
considerable water-courso from the opposite direction, fell into the channel now 
crossed by the Seth’s bridge, and so reached the Januin^.. 

In anticipation of Aurangzeb’s raid, the ancient image of Kosava Deva 
was removed by Ilina Raj Sinh of Mewjir, and was sot up on the sf>ot whore, 
as they journeyed, the Avliccds of the chariot sank in tlic deep sand and refused 
to be oxtricatcMl. It hapjK*ned to be an obscure little village, then called Siarh, 
on the Ban^s, 22 miles nortlw^ast of Udaypur, But the old name is now lost 
in the celebrity of the temple of Nath Ji, ‘ the Lord,’ wliicli gives its designation 
to the town of NalliKhvdra, which has grown up round it.* This is the most 
liighly vcuoratiHl of all the statues of Krishna, There arc seven others of groat 
repute, which also deserve mention here, as a large proportion of them came 
from the neighbourhood of Matliuni, riz,^ Nava-nita, w lileh is also at Nath-dwara ; 
Jlathnra-nath at Kota ; Dwaraka-nath at Kankarauli, bronglit from Kanauj ; 
Bal Kishan at fsurat, from Maha«bnn ; Bitthal-nath or IVmdu-rang at Kota, 
from Banaras ; Aladan ]\Iohan from Brinda-ban ; and Goknl-nath and Goku! 
chaudrama, both from GokuL These two last wore at Jayjair till a few years 
ago, when, in coiiseipienco of the Maharaja’s dislike to all the votaries of 
V' islmii, tlujy wore removed to KAm-ban in BharMt-piir territory, in all pro- 
bability before very long they will be brought l)ack to their original liomes. 

At the back of the katra is tlie modern temple of [vesava Deva, a cloistered 
quadrangle of no particular arclitectural merit and, except on special occasions, 

* It is describcrl, in the lately published report of the Indian Surrey Department, as a 
large walled city on the iii;ht Uiuik of the lianas river. On the north-east and south it is surround- 
ed by hills, but to the west, across the river, wliicli here takes a very sliari) bend, it is fairly 
open. It has the reputation of being an enormously wealthy city, which J have no doubt is 
true, as it is a great place of pilgrimage ; every pilgrim giving what he can as an oifering at the 
shrine of Srinath. Amongst the more valuublc prosenls given to the Brahmans, are elephants 
and cattle ; large herds of the latter grasse on the hills to the,&Bt of the city, where there is a 
regular cattle farm surrounded by a high wall and guarded by sepoys ; tlje cows in milk receive 
a daily ration of grain, all sorts mixed, which is boiled in au immense iron caldron. About 
two years ago the Mahaiit, or head Go^sain, of Nath-dwdra, became tronblcsonie, ignoring all 
orders of the Darbar, and otherwise misconducted himself to such an extent that it; was found 
necessary to send a force agamst him. It was supposed that he would resist, hut on seeing some 
guns commanding his city, he gave in ; ho was banished to Matlmrs and his son allowed to take 
his place ; but at the same time 300 sepoys, under the orders of a Kaind.^r, appointed by the 
Xlsrbar, were stationed: there to ensute his good behaviour. Even now it is a place rather to be 
avoided, as the Braho^ins are a very independent set and apt to. hi insolent on very smidX 
provocation. All fishing and shooting is strictly prohibited within the ground belongitig tb 
this city. 
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little frequented, in consequence of its distance from the main town. It is 
supported by an annual endowment of Rs. 1,027, the rents of the village of 
Undi in the Chh&tfi iiargana. Close by is a very largo quadrangular tank of 
solid masonry, called the Potara-kund, in which, as the name denotes, Krish- 
na’s ‘ baby linen’ was washed. There is little or no architectural decoration, 
but the great size and massiveness of the work render it imposing, while the 
effect is much enhanced by the venerable trees which overhang the enclosing 
wall. Unfortunately, the soil is so porous that the supply of water is rapidly 
absorbed, and in every s(!ason but the rains the long flights of steps are dry to 
their viwy base. Its last restoration was made, at considerable cost, in 1850, by 
the Ktinidar of the Gwaliar Raj. It might now bo easily filled from the canal. 
A small cell on the margin of the tank, called indilferontly Ksini-grah, ‘tho 
prison-honse, ’ or Janm-hluimi, ‘ the birth-place,” marks the spot where Vasn- 
deva and Dovaki were kept in confinement, and where their son Krishna ’was 
born. The adjoining snburl>, in its name Mallpura, commemorates, it is said, 
Kimsa’s two famous mullas, L e., ‘ wrestlers, ’ (Ihtinnra and Mushtika. At the 
back of tho Potara-kund and within tho circuit of tho Dhul -kot, or old nimiiarts 
of tho city, is a very largo mound (whore a railway engineer had a house 
before the Mntlny) which would scorn to have Iveen tho site of some largo Bnd- 
dhist establishment. It is slrew'u with broken bits of stone and tegments of 
sculpture, and I found in particular two large but headless and armless and otlu'r- 
wiso mutilated figures of Buddha seated and fully clothed. In this I’ospect they 
agreed with all tho figures found in this particular neighbourhood, as also in 
the position of the hands, which are not crossed on tlie feet, but the right is 
raised in admonition, while the left rests on the thigh. At tho Kankiili tila tho 
statues are mostly nnde ; and at the Jamalpnr mound tlicy aro mon*. commonly 
standing than seated. 

In connecliou with tho discovery of Buddhist antiquities, allusion has already 
been made to the temple of Bhutesvar Mabadova, whieli overlooks tho old and 
ruinous Balbbadra-kund. In its present form it is a quadrangle of ordinary 
character with pyramidal tower and cloister built by the Mahrattas towards tho 
end of last century. The site has probably been occupied by successive reli- 
gious buildings from most remote antiquity, and was at one time tho centre of 
the town of MathurA, which has now moved away from it more tlian a milo to 
the east. In the earlier days of Bt&hinanism, before the development of the 
Krishna cultus, it may bo surmised that Bhutesvar was the special local 
divinity. There are in Biaj %ree other shrines of Mahddevsj -which are also of 
high traditional repute in spite of ^e ineaitttess' of their modern acoessories, 
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viv.f Kdmeavar at Katna, Chakresvar at Gobardhan, and Gopesvar at Brindd* 
ban. A mola is held by the Balbhadra-kund on t^e full moon of Srdvan, the 
feast of the Saluno. The pond was partially cleaned out and repaired as a relief 
work daring the late famine, and, as the Aring navigation channel terminates 
in a reservoir close by, there will now be no diflSculty in keeping it always filled 
with water. This branch of the canal has. a length of eight or nine miles, 
w'ith two locks, one at Ganesra, the other immediately opposite the Chauriisi 
temple. For some little distance it runs directly under the Dhul-kot, or old 
city wall. 

Of the many little shrines that cluster about the Balbhadra-kund, one is 
dedicated to Balantma under his title of Dau-ji, ‘ the elder brother another 
to Gancs, and a third to Nar-Sinha, ‘ the man-lion,’ the fourth incarnation 
of Vishnu. According to the legend, there was an impious king, by name 
Hiranya Kasipu, who claimed universal sovereignty over all powers on earth, 
in heaven, and hell. No one had the hardihood to oppose him, save his oWn 
son, the pious prince Prahiad, who was for over singing the praises of the 
great god Vishnu. “ If,” said the king, “ your god is everywhere present, 
let him now show himself in this pillar which I strike.” At the wonl the 
pillar parted in twain and revealed tho god in terrible form, half lion half 
man, who seized the boastful monarch and tore him in pieces and devoured him. 

In an adjoining orchard called tho Nazi’s Bi'igh is a small modern mosque, 
and in connection with it a curious square building of red sand-.stone. It now 
encloses a Muhammadan tomb, and in all probability was originally constructed 
for that purpose, though it has nothing Saracenic about it and is a good 
specimen of the pure Hindu style of architecture, with cliaracteristic columns and 
square architraves supported on brackets instciid of arches. Similarly, almost all 
the oldest buildings that now remain in and about the city are houses or tombs, 
that were constructed for Muhammadans by Hindus and in purely Hindu style. 
At the present day all the new buildings ’are intended for Hindu use, but 
their architectural forms have been greatly modified by Muhammadan influ- 
ences. 


After leaving the great entrance to the katra, the Delili road passes a 
sonry well* called ‘ Kubji’s’ in commemoration of the miracle which KrishpU 
wrought in straightening the hump-backed maiden who met him there. The 


* Immediately opposite the well a fragment oiaflculptured Buddhist piltar has been set i 
receives religtons honours as representing the iBhdu goddeSs Devi. 
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turn to the right leads into the city by the Brindfi-ban gate, under the Amliarisha 
hill, and past the Shahganj sardo, which has a once handsome, but now sadly 
ruinous, stone front. In %ho Muhammadan burial-ground, on the opposite side 
of the street, is a fine largo stone Chliattri, similar to the one near the Idgah at. 
Maha-ban, winch commemorates' Ali Khan, the local Governor of that town. It 
is probably of tlie reign of Akbar, and is said to cover the aslies of a certain 
Kliwaja. N(jarer the roadside is an unfinished square stone building with very 
elegant tracery, which is said to have been commenced as tlie monninent 
of some grandee of Darbhanga. The handsome bridge which liere crosses the 
natural water-course known as the Sarasvati Sangam, or ^ confluence of the 
Sarasvati,' was built by Seth Lakhlni Chand in 1849. 

To the right of it is a temple of Mahadeva, whicdi forms a very conspicuous 
ohject. It was built in the year 1850 by Ajudhya Prasad of Lucknow, and 
tlie court-yard is in tlie debased style of architecture for which that city is no- 
torious. Close by is a walled garden wdth another temple to the same divinity 
and a inucli frequented stoiio gliat on the river-bank, all constructed at the cost 
of Sri Gojial, the head of the money-changers in the city, wlio i.s now represent- 
ed by his son Radhd Krishan. Hound the garden wall on the inner side are 
rooms for the accMimmodation of pilgrims, the arches being filled in with doors 
and panels of reiiculated tracery, in wood. A daily distribution of grain is here 
made to the poor. The adjoining hill is called Kailas, and on its slope is the 
slirine of Gokarnesvar, who is represented as a giant seated figure, with enormous 
oj(>s and long liair and beard and moustaches. In one liand is wliat appears to 
be a wine cup, in the other >soine flowers or grapes. The stone is much worn. 
The figure is certainly of great antiquity and might have been originally intend- 
ed to represent some Indo-Scythian king. In a niche in the wall are two small 
statues, about 1*^ foot high, called by the Bralimans Sati and Parvati. They 
really are both well executed and early figures of Buddha, seated and preaching. 
One has lost the right hand. In the same set of buildings is the tomb of Gauta- 
ma liisbi. Now, Gokurna is the name of a place near the Malabar coast where 
Bhagirath practised ansterities before ho brought down the Ganges from 
heaven, and Gotama (not Gautama) is the author of some of the hymns in 
the llig Veda ; so that both names might be connected with Hinduism ; but 
both are also Buddhist, and this fact, combined with the existence of unmis- 
takeably Buddhist sculptures on the spot, may be taken as proof that this is 
one of the old Buddhist sites. Gautama, it need scarcely bo said, is one of the 
commonest names of Buddha himselL and Gokarnesvar is one of the eight groat 
Vita-t&gas, or passionless deified saifife* 
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Immediately rnidcB the bridge is a shrine bearing the singular name of 
Gfirgi Stirgi, or as it is sometimes called the Great and Little Pathaw^. 
They are said to have been the two wives of Gokarn, who w'hen translated 
to heaven becamo the equal of Mahadeva. The mantra to be repeated in honour 
of the younger lady runs as follows : — 

II 

“ Honour to thee, 0 divine Stirgi, the Rishi’s beautiful wife, happy mother^ 
benelicent incarnation of Ganri, ever bestowing success.” 

Here are several other groups of rude vermilion-stained stones, some in 
the ojien, some housed in shrines of their own, which do duty for Bluurav, 
Sitala Devi, and MasAni. Two fragments are of Buddhist typo : ono a rail, the 
other a sculpture of Maya Devi standing under a pillar with b(;ll-shaj)ed capi- 
tal. Opposite the Kail&s hill, across the road, is an open plain, whore the 
sports of the Ram Lila arc celebrated on the festival of the Basahara. Close 
by is a tank called the Sarasvati-knnd, mcasnring 125 feet square. Owing to 
some fault in the construction, it is almost always dry, and the adjoining build- 
ings have also rather a ruinous and deserted appearance. Wo learn, however, 
from the following inscription, which is on a tid)let over the entrance to the 
temple, that the last restoration was completed so recently as the year 184fi : — 

rim 

umgT est 

^ TI ^TnfT ^qUT 5Rlff?5R 9£05 n 

The above, which exhibits several peculiarities, both in style and phraseo^ 
logy, maybe rendered as follows :r-^“ BaJadeva Gos&in, resident of the Da* 
stiTahir Gali of Mathura, the devoted servant of the venerable contemplative ascetic 
the right reverend SwAmi Paramhans, thoroughly restored fi»m ruin the SaKis*s 
vati-kund, and built this new temple and iu due foimset tq) a god in it; Hia ageHtSi' 
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were Chliote Lil and Mannii Lai, San&dhs ; the head of the works Chunni : 
the cost Rs* 2,735. Ktirtik Budi 13th, Sambat 1903.” The Swaini’s actual naxno 
was Naraj^an, and his disciple, Baladeva, was a foundling whom ho picked up 
in the street. Both were Pandits of high local repute. 

At no great distance is the temple of Maha Vidya Devi. Tlie original imago 
with that dedication is said to have been set up by the IVindavas ; the present 
shrine, a Sikhara of ordinary character in a small quadrangle, -was built by the 
Pevsh wa towards the end of last century. The hill upon which it stands is ascended 
})y flights of masonry steps between 30 and 40 in number. At the foot is a small 
dry tank, completely overgown with a dense jungle of her^ p-Hu^ and Mm. In the 
court-yard, which occupies the entire plateau, is a karil tree said to be of enormous 
•ige, iiiidor which were to be seen, among other fragments, a Buddhist pillar 
carv(^d with the figure of MayA Devi under the sal-tree, and a square stone box 
with a seated Buddha on each of its four vsidcs. Two melas are held here on 
tli(^ 8tli of the light fortnight of Cliait and Kuwar. This again, like Gokarnosvar, 
is unquestionably one of tlio old Buddhist sites, with its name still unchanged ; 
for Mahavidya or Vidya Devi is, strictly speaking, a Buddhist goddess. 

The daysinh-pura Khera, w liicli overlooks the Sarasvati Sangiim and is sepa- 
ratc'd by a deep ravine from the Mahavidya hill, is of great extent and has l)eea 
tunnelled all over in search for bricks. Several Buddhist sculptures have been 
found at diflerent times and collected at a shrine of Chainund Devi, which is 
innnediately under the khera at the back of Seth Mangi LiiFs new garden, 
whence 1 brought away some of the best for the ruuvseum. Across the road, 
under Jay Sinli’s old palace, I found, in the bed of the ri\x*r, near the ghat 
erected by one of Sindhia’s generals and hence cfdlod the Senapati’s, a draped 
Buddhist figure of the earliest period, with a Pali inscription at the base, so 
miieh oliliterated by the washermen, wdio had used it for beating linen uj)on, 
that only a Jew letters lioro and there wore legible. The figure had lost both 
head and hands, but was otherwise in good preservation. 

At several of the holy places, as we have had occasion to remark, a large tank 
forms one of the principal features ; but the only one that can bo called a success 
is the Siva tal, not far from the Kankali tila. This is a spacious quadrangular 
basin of great depth and always well supplied with water. It is enclosed in 
high boundary wall with corner kiosques and a small arched doorway in tho 
centre of three of its sides. On the fourth side is the slope for watering cattle 
‘ with two memorial inscriptions facing each, other, the one iik 
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Sanskrit, flie olihear in PeVsitm ; fcom which we leam that the tank was. Bon» 
atrnoted by order ot R^ya Patni Mall (of Banaras) in the year 1807 A.D. 

^ X ^ 

TTi^ tTi^k 

3r^5RTH?i^3^51T JTH?c|lfVI3i^ 0 q H 

STr5iT»rara3rf 

fgtit: iiT5^5^T5p^^ 

sar^irs^^ T%rf5^ n ^ n 


In the holy circuit of Mathura, reverenced by the gods, pure home of the 
votaries of Siva, is a sacred place, whose virtues are told in the Varaha Parana, 
inaccessible by men save through the efficacy of virtuous deeds iDcrformed in a 
previous state of existence 5 chief of all sacred jdaces, giver of special graces : 
u pellucid lake, whose praises no length of time would siiffico- fully to tell. After 
a careful survey and employing the best of architects, wdio adorned it with 
tracery of varied design, the ceremony of its donation was performed by Ilaja 
Patni Mall through the Br&hmans, causing gladness like that which arises from 
the touch of the foot of Vishnu, rejoicing even the gods. In the year of the 
(4) oceans, the ( 6 ) mcimbors, the ( 8 ) elephants, and the (solitary) moon (that is, 
Semhat 1864) on Friday, the 10 th of the light fortnight of the month Jeth/' 
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He is the one wiio is ai^^d and who is constantly worshipped. 


The 


famous remaitts of the neighbourhood of 

place of pilgrimage jEroin alhs^^ been renewed* Wtoo. 
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oM buildings of the Siva t&l tvete restored by that generous and benevolent 
founder, the goal of good deeds, the beatower of benefits on all the ncople of the 
world, the centre of public gratitude, Rajd Patni Mall, Bahadur, fountain of 
excellent virtue ; then the year of its construction^ — for the rcineinbrance of all 
the world — M^as found to be 1222. Thought (or the poet Zaka) suggested the 
following tarikk according to the ahjad reckoning [illegible] water of life.’* 

The design and execution are both of singular excellence and reflect the high- 
est credit on the architect whom ho employed ; the sculptured arcades, which pro- 
ject far into the centime of the basin an<l break up the long flights of steps into 
tlireo compartments on each side, Ixnng especially gracefuL The pla^e is visited 
by a largo number of bathers from the neigbourhood every morning and is 
the scene of an annual mela held on the 11th of the dark fortnight of tlio month 
Bhadon. Outside the enclosure is a small temple in the same style of architec- 
ture dedicated to MahaJeva under the title of Achalesvar. In the Manoharpur 
quarter of the city is a large temple of this Baja’s foundation, bearing the title 
of Dirgha Vishnu. The name is unusual and refers to the ^gigantic’ stature 
which the boy Krishna assumed when ho entered the arena to fight with Kausa’s 
champions, Ohanura and Mushiika. The RajjV's dwelling-house is still stand- 
ing, on the KrtktVrohi tila, and was repently occupied for a time as a normal 
school for the training of female teachers. Ho is further comrncmoratcMi by 
another small shrine near the Iloli gate of the city, which ho rebuilt in honour 
of Vlra-bhadra, the terrible being created by Biva and Devi in their wrath, to 
disturb the sacrifice of Daksha, a ceremony to which they had not been invited. 
His great amlniion was to rebuild the ancient temple of Kesava Deva, and 
with this view he had gradually acquired a considerable part of the site. But 
as some of the Muhammadans, who had occupied the ground for nearly two 
centuries, refused to be bought out and the law upheld them in their refusal, 
ho was at last, and affcer great expense had been incurred, reluctantly obliged 
to abandon the idea. Should a stranger visit the tank early in the morning 
and enquire of any Hindu he meets there by whom it was constructed, he will 
find considerable difficulty in eliciting a straightforward answ^er. " The Ihija, 
it is said, vras a man of such delicate/ constitution that he never could take at 
one time more than a veVy few morsels even of tlie simplest food ; hence arises a 
belief that any one, who mentions him by name the first thing in the morning) 
w ill, like him, have to pass the day fasting. 

the katija, the cen^ of all the wo have hitherto boeii 

de.scribi«g, a fine broad road has beeatt v trough the high ridge, which 
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appeairs to have boca at one time part of tiie medimval city wall, down to the 
edge of the river. On. the right-hand side is the stone-cutters’ quarter with the 
small old temple of Bankhandi Maluideva, near which is a high mound, lying back 
from the main streets between the dispensary and the kotwali,.and now crown- 
ed by a ruinous little shrine dedicated to, Bihari ; from this I brought a Bud- 
dhist pillar, bearing the figure of a dsmoing-girl, with a leonine monster at her 
feet and over her head a group representing a teacher of the law seated under an- 
uinbrella addressing an audience of ten i>ersons, 'fid fclie left of the road is the 
suburb of Manoharpnr, with a mosque which, as we learn from the following 
inscription over the centre arch, was erected in the year 1158 Hijri, i..e. 1745 
A.D., during the reign of Muhammad Shah : — 

In the reign of Shah Muhammad Shah, Abdurrashid built this mosque : 
thought sngg»?sted the tdrikh, ‘ He huilfc a bcsiutiful mosque.’ ” [A. H. 1158 • 
or A.D. 1745]. 

From an adjoining street, whore it Imd bcou. built up into a mud wall, I 
removed to the museum a stone fragment of exceptional interest. It is only a 
small headless seated nude figure and, to judge from tho style of the sculpture 
and the ill-fonned letters in the PMi inscription at the l«so, is of no very 
great ajdiquity. Under it is a row of six .standing figures, three on either 
side of a central chakra, 'filie inscription records nothing whatever beyond 
the date, but this is given both in words and figures as follows : S,xmvatmre 
sapta pawjdne 57 hemanta Iriiiye divufe trayuda.'ie am/a pumayum, that is to 
say ‘in the year fifty-seven (57) on tho thirteenth' day of the thinl winter 
month.. It is curious in two ways : Ji.rxt, because it definitely fixes, beyond 
any possibility of doubt, the value of the symbol representing 50 ; and 
mondly, because if the date is really the year 57 of the same era as’ that 
employed in tho inscriptions of Kauishka and Huvi.shka, it is tho earHest 
unmistakeable Jaina figure yet found: in the neighbourhood. The computation 
by seasons certainly favours tlie idea of antiquity and the argument for its 
modem date, derived from the character of the sculpture and of the lettering, 
may bedeceptiveifor at any period different .styles both of carving and writing 
may exist simnltenpously yet probably the solution of the difficulty is to be 
found in Mr. Thomas’s.tlieory already mentioned, according to which the data 
is not given in fiill, but specifies, only the year of, the centurv, omitting the 
century itself, as being at the time well known. 
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In the streets are many broken Eaddliist pillars and other sculptures. The 
iroad' was constructed in the collectorate of Mr. Best, and in the progress of tho 
work a column was found bearing an inscription in some ancient character ; to 
reduce the size of the stone, the inscribed face was ruthlessly cut away, and it 
was then converted into a buttress lor a bridge. As it approaches the river, the 
road opens out into a fine square, with graceful arcades of carved stone. 
These are the property of the Mahfir&ja of Bliarat-qjur and Gosain Purushottam 
Ml, and, though ordinarily they have rattier a deserted appearance, on the 
ocasioii of any great local festival they let for as much as Rs. 2 to 3 each a 
day. On the other side of tho square opposite the road is a pontoon bridge, 
which was opened for fraflic in 1870. The tolls were farmed’ for the large sum 
of Rs. 40,500 a year: whence it is obvious that any reasonable outlay incurred 
in its construction would' soon have been repaid’. But, unfortunatoly, everything 
was sacrificed to a false economy ; it was made so narrow that it could not 
allow of two carts passing, and' so weak that it could not bear even a single cart 
if heavily laden. Thus it was no sooner opened’ than it broke down ; and' 
repairs were in constiint progress, till the- night of the 13th of August, 1871, 
when it was completely swept away by a heavy flood. It was immediately re* 
constructed ; but it is impossible that it should ever present a satisfactory ap- 
pearance, whUe at the same time its cost has been excessive. It may be hoped 
that it will, before many years are overj be superseded by a masonry bridge, in 
connection with the railway, which at present pays for its use !i fixed annual 
sum of Bs. 4,044 : its original value having been put at Rs. I,r5,5fi6. 

The city stretches for about a mile and-a-half along the right bank of 
the Jamuim, and from the opposite side has a very striking and pictuiosqno 
appearance, which is owing not a little to tho broken character of the ground on 
which it is built. Were it not for this peculiarity of site, the almost total 
absence of towers and' spires would' bo felt as a great drawback ; for all tho 
large modem temples liave no sik/iaras, as are usually seen in similar edifices, 
but are simple cloistered' quadrangles of unifonm height. The only exceptions 
are the lofty niinarots of the Jama Masjid on tho oneside^ and the campanile of 
ttio English Church seen through the trees in- the distance below. 

Looking-up the stream, the most prominent object is the old Fort, or rather 
its massive sub-structure, for that is all that now remains, called by the people- 
Kans-kai-kila. 'Whatever its legendary antiquity, it was rebuilt in> historical 
times by Miin Sinh of Jaypur, the chief of the Hindu princes at Akbat’a 
Court. At a later period it was ttie oocasional-residenoe of M4n Sinh’s still more- 
fiunoits successor on» the ttirone bf Aiobeifvths ^^xtai astronomer Sawdi Jay 
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Sinh, who commenced his long reign of 44 years in 1699 A.I). Till thfe day 
of his deatlihe was engaged in almost constant warfare, but is less known to pos>^ 
terity by his military successes, brilliant though they were, tlian by his enlighfc* 
ened cml administration and still more exceptional literary achievements. At 
Hie outset he made a false move ; for in the war of succession that ensued upon 
the death of Aurangzeb, he at tached himself to prince Bedar Bakht and fought 
by his side in the fatal battle of Dliol-pur. One of the first acts of Shah Alam, 
on his consequent election to the throne, was to sequester the principality of 
Amber. An Imperial Governor was sent to take possession, hut Jay Sinh drove 
him out sword in hand, and then formed a league with Ajit Sinh of Marwar for 
mutual protection. From that day forward he was proininontly concerned in all 
the troubles and warfare of that anarchic period, but never again on the losing 
side. In 1721, he was appointed Governor of the Province of Agra and later of 
Malwa ; but he gradually loosened his connection with the Court of Delhi, from 
a conviction that the dissolution of the Mahaminadan empire was inevitable, and 
concluded terms with the Mahrattas. At his accession, Amber consisted only of 
the three parganas of Amber, Deosa, and Barsao, as the Shaikhawats had made 
themselves independent and the western tracts had been attached to Ajmer. 
He not only recovered all that his ancestors had lost, hut further extended liis 
frontiers by the reduction of the Bargiijars of Deoti and RAjaur and made his 
State worthy to he called the dominious of .a Raja— a title which he was the 
first of his line to assume. The new capital, which he founded, he called after 
his o^vn name Jaypur, and it is still to the present day the only native city in 
India built upon a regular plan ; the only one also, it must unfortunately 
he added, in which the street architecture is absolutely bad and systejnatically 
false and pretentious ; though it is the fashion for Anglo-Indians to admire it. 
He is said to have been assisted in the execution of his design by an architect 
from Bengal. 


In consequence of his profound knowledge of jistron omy, he was entrusted by 
Muhammad Sliiih with the reformation of the calendar. To ensure that amount 
of accuracy which hecousidored the small instruments in ordinary use must 
always fail to command, he constructed observatorie.s with instruments of his 
own invention on a gigantic scale. One of these was on the top of the Mathuri 
Fort, the others at Delhi, Jaypur, Ujaiyin, and Banaras. His success was 
so signal that he was able to detect errors in the tables of De la Hire, which 
had been communicated to him by the King of Portugal. HU own tables wej^e 
completed in 1738 and are those''6till used by native astronomers. He di^: 
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in 1743, llis voliimino'as correspondence is said by Tod* still to exist and 
his acts to be recorded in a miscellaneous diary entitled Kalpa Iruina and a 
collection of anecdotes called the Eksan iimi (jiin Jay Sin/t M, 

The whole of the Mathimi observatory has now disappeared. A little be» 
fore the mutiny the buildings were sold to the great Government contractor, 
Joti Prasad, who destroyed them for the sake of the materials, (certainly, tlioy 
had ceased to be of any practical use ; but they were of interest, both in the 
history of science and as a memorial of one of the most remarkable men in 
tlie long line of Indijui sovereigns and their inconsidcrato demolition is a 
mutter for regret. The old hall of audience, which is outside the actual Fort, 
is a luindsom(3 and substantial building divided into three aisles by ranges of 
led sand-stone pillai*s. Soon after the riiiitiny if. was converted into a school 
and, in order to render it as inisightly as such Government bnililings ordinarily 
are, the front arclies wei’c all blocked up with a mud w'all which concealed 
every ti'aee of them. Quito by an accident I discovered their existence and, after 
opening them out again, filled in tlunr heads with iron bars set in a w'ooden 
frame and the lower j>art vvitli a slight masonry wall, thus preserving all tlui 
architectural effect without fuiy sacrifice of eonvcnienco. 

About the centre of the river trout is the most sacred of all the ghats, 
marking the spot where Krishna sat down to take ^rest’ after he liad slain 
the tyrant Kansa and hence called the ‘ Visnint’ Gliat. Tlio small open court 
has a soritis of marble arches facing the water, which distinguishes it from all tlio 
other landing-places : and on tlio other three sides arc various buildings erected 
at intervals during the last century and-a-half by several princely families ; 
hut none of tliein possesses any architectural beauty. The river hero swarms 
with turtles of an onorinoiis size, which arc considered in a way sacred, and 
generally receive a handful or two of grain from every visitor. Close by is a 
natural water-course, said to liave been caused by the passage of Kansu’s 
giaut body, as it was dragged down to the river to be burnt, and hence called 
the ‘ Kans Khar.’ The following lines in^the Vishnu Purina are alleged in 
support of the tradition : — 

frTi fl 

By the ttailing body of Kansa, with its prodigious weight, a channel was 
made os by the ):nsh of a mighty stremn. ” .j" 

* From vrhom all the fuita tik the above narrative of Jay Slab’s life are borrowed, 
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It iS noTir arched overj like the Fleet river in lionddn? and' for many years 
formed one of the main* sewers of the town.j a circumstance which possibly did' 
not affect the sanctity, but certainly detracted somewhat from the material 
purity of this favourite bathing place* It is now being, closed, as it was. 
throught to have contributed not a little to the abnormal sickness which has 
lately; prevailed in th^^city. 

Wito reference to this spot a story is told in the Bhakt Mala^ of KCsav 
Bhatt, one of the most celebrated of the Vaishnava teachers. After spreading 
his doctrines tlirough all the chief cities of India and demolishing every 
argument that the most learned Pandits could bring against him, he was him- 
self unable to reply to the questions put him by Chaitanya, though at the time 
a child only seven, years of age. Thereupon he abandoned the career of a 
controversialist and retired to his native country Kashmir, where he remained, 
in solitude, absorbed in humble and devout meditation, till roused to action, 
by news of the tyranny that prevailed at Mathura* For the Muhammadans 
had set up a diabolical engine at the Visraut Ghat, which perforce circumcised, 
every Hindu who went there to bathe. Hearing this, he g.athered together 
a thousand of his disciples and on arriving at Mathuni, went .straight to the 
spot, where the Governor’s myrmidons set upon him and thought to bring him 
too under the yoke of Islam. But he broke the engine in pieces and threw it 
into the river. An army was then sent against him, but not a rami of it 
escaped ; for he slow the greater number with the sword and the rest were dri- 
ven into the Jamuna and drowned. 

For this legend it is possible Uiere may bit some slight historical foundation :: 
the next to be told can at the best be regarded as only a pious fiction. It is^ 
given in the Mathuri Maliatraya, or Religious Chronicle of Mathur^ which 
is an intei^olation on the Vdraha Parana, though of sufficient extent to bo 
itself divided into 29 sections. After expatiating in the most extravagaK^? 
terms on the learning, piety and other virtues of the Mathuriya Chaubes,;. 
and the incomparable sanctity of the city in wlxich they dwell, it briefly 
enumerates the twelve Yanas, or woods, that are included in the perambnlatibii- 
of the land of Braj, and then at greater length describes the principal shrines., 
which the pilgrim is bound to visit iu the capital itself. As a rule, no attempt* 
is made tp' explain either the names borne by the different holy places, ori^ 
origin of their reputed sanctity ; Tmt theirvirtuods^attestedthy 
some of the miracles, whieh hav4l'been w 
aifluence, such as the 
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Once upon a time there ym& a Brahman living at Ujjaiyin, who neg- 
ifected all hie religions duties, never bathed; never said a prayer, never went 
near a temple. One night, when out with a gang of thieves, he was surprised 
by the city watchmeUj and in’ running away from them fell d6wn a dry well 
and broke his neck. His ghost was doomed to haunt the place, and was so 
fierce that it would tear to pieces and devour every one who came near it. 
This went on for many years,, till at last one day a band of travellers happened 
to pitch their tents by the well, and among their number was a very holy and 
learned Brahman* ** So soon as he knew how the neighbourhood was afflicted, 
he had recoui'se to bis spells and compelled the evil spirit to appear before him. 
Discovering, in the course of His examination, that the wretched creature had 
ih his lifetime been a Brahman, he was moved with pity for him and promised 
to do all in bis power to alleviate his sentence. Wlnjrcupon the gliost begged 
liim to go straight to Matliurii, and bathe on his behalf at the Visnint Ghat, 
^for,’ said lie, M once in my life went into a. temple of Vi.>hnu, and heard the 
jiriesl repeat this holy name and tell its wondrous saving power.’ The Bnih- 
inaii had often bathed tlierl^ and readily agreed to transfer the merit of one 
such ablution. The words of consent had no sooner passed his lips than the 
guilty soul was absolved from all further siifFeriiig.”^' 


* To a (lerout Hindu, who bulieves that Ivrishaa was an incarnation of the Deity, and that 
he hallowed with his presence the place now ealled the Visrant Ghdt, there is no intrinsic ab- 
surdity in the legend as above quoted. It can be paralleled in all its particular^? by many that 
have been recorded lor the edification of the faithful by canonized saints of the Church. That 
the merit of i^jood deeds can be transferred—the point upon which the story mainly turns is a 
cardinal Cathoiic doctrine ; and as to the dying in sin and yet being saved through the efficacy 
ol a formal act of devotion, take the following example from the page’; of S. Alphonsus Liguori : — 

** A certain Canon was reciting some prayers in honour of the Divine Mother, and, whilst doing 
so, fell into the river Seine and was drowned. Being in mortal sin, the devils came to take 
him to hell, lii the same moment Mary appeared and said, * How do you dare to take possession . 
of one who died in the act of praising me ? ^ Then^oddressing herself to the sinner, she said, 
*Now change thy life and nourish devotion to ray Conception.’ ' He returned to life and becaMe 
a Religious.’* Here the concluding words correspond precisely with the finale of . the story of 
tbo liarber Tinduk, as told on the next page. In short, the Uiudii in his ideas of divine worship, . 
of the religious life, of the efficacy of faith, and good works, of thetearncst sympathy of the 
Divine Being with hunaan distress, and His occasional miraculous intervention for its relief, falla. 
little, if at all, short of Catholic truth. Unhappily he has no clear percepiiiion of the true God to 
whom the devotion, which he understands so well, should alone ho paid : yet for all this draw- 
back,. Hinduism remains in one aspect diving which iamore than, can be said either of Islam 
or of ^'rotestahtlsm. They are Imth essentW^ htimim inventions in dir^ aatagonisin.>to the 
^uth, whiie liindmnm is a natural i^iusUiniidand^c^ 

pleted by BeveVation. Tliuis S; Auguntdos says of the heathen’' of 0^^^^ ^ iysa qnra nuno. 
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On the other side of this sacred spot, a number of minor ghto stretch up anil 
down the river, those to tlie north being called the uttar hot and those to the 
south the dakfuMn hot. They are invariubly represented as twenty-four in all, 
twelve in eitlier set ; but tliere is a considerable dLscrcjpancy as to the parti*^ 
Gular names. The following list was supplied by a Pandit of high local repute. 
Makhaii Misr, a Gaur Braliinau, from whose extensive library of manuscripts I 
was able to procure almost every Sanskrit work that 1 had occasion to consult. 

To the north : Gane? Ghat ; Mihiasa Gliui. ; Da.sasvamcdha Ghiit, under the 
liill of Ambaiisha ; Chakra-tirtlia Ghat : Krishna-tJanga Gliat, wdth the shrine 
of Kalinjaresvar Mahadeva ; Som-tirtha Ghat, moni commonly called Vasudeva 
Ghat or Shaikh GluU ; Ilralnnalok Ghat ; Ghantabharjni Ghat : Dham-pataii 
Glint ; Sangaman-tirtha Ghat, otherwise calltal Vaikunth Gluit ; .Nava-tirtha 
Gliat ; and Asikunda Ghat. , 

To the south : Avimukta Ghat ; Visranli Ghat ; Prng Ghat ; Eanklial 
GhnI. ; Tindiik (iliat ; Siirya Ghat ; Oliinta-maui Ghat ; Dhruva Gluit ; Uishi 
Ghat ; Moksha Ghat ; Koti Gluit ; and Ihuitlli Ghat. 

The more common division is to include tlie Avinnikta Ghat in the first 
set, from wdiioh the Mauusu is tlien omitted ; to except the Visnint (iluit alto- 
gctlicr from the riamber of the twenty-four ; and to begin the second series 
■with the Balabhadra and the Jog Ghat. By thc^ forima* of these two are the 
Satghara or ^ seven chapels,’ commemorating Krislina's seven favourite titles, 
xind the shrine of Gata Si'am or ^ ended toil.’ The Jog Gluit is supposed to 
mark tlio spot where Joga-Nulra, tlio infant dauglitcr of Nanda and Jasoda, 
w'hoin ^"asiulova had substituted for his own (diild Krislma, was dashed to the 
ground by Kansu and tlienco in m‘W' form ascoiuled to lieaven as the goddess 
Durga. Betw(M*n it and the Pnig Gluit (wlu^ro is the shrine of Beni Madho) 
is one ol‘ more modern date called Sringar Gluit, with two temples dedicated 
resped ively to Pipahisvar JMaluulova and Batuk-nath : by Prag GliSt is also 
the shrine of Ihimesvar Mahadeva. l\vo other ghats occupy far more con'* 
spicuous sites tliaii any of the above, but are included in no list, as being 
devoid of any legendary roimtaiion. The first bears the name of Sami Gh&t, 

Christiana religio nuncupatiir, erat apud antiquos, nec defuit ab initio generis humaui <iuou«gue 
Christus miiret in carno,unJe vera rcligio, quw jam crat, cijepit appcllari Christiana.” It is npoa 
this principle tliat the Church has admitted into the calendar, among her canonized saints, 
certain wortliies of the old dispensation, such as the Kachabccs, with reference to whom S. Gregory 
Nazianzen, in a sermon preached on their feast day, declares it to he a pious opinion “ nemlneat 
eorum, qui ante chrlsti adrentum martyrio cousummati sunt, id sine fide in Christum 

pOtttiSBC.” 
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not, as might be supposed, a corruption of md7ni, but of SdmJme, ^ opposite,’ as 
it faces the main street of the city, where is a mansion of carved scone built by 
the famous Rdp Rdm, Katara, of Barsana. Tlie second is the Bengali Ghat, at 
the foot of the pontoon bridge and close to a large house, the prop(3rty of the 
Raja of Jhalra-pattaii, It is so called from having been built by the Gosain of 
the temple of Gobiiid Deva at Brinda-ban, the head of the Bengali Vaishnavas, 
who has a residence on the opposite side of the street* The end of the ghat adjoining 
the Raja of Jhalra-pattan’s house has been left unfinished, as the right to the 
ground forms the subject of a dispute between the Ihija and the Gosain. 

Most of the ghats refer in tlieir names to well-known legends and are of no 
special li^^storical or architectural iiitore.st. The list is appropriately headed 
by one dedicated to Ganes, the god invoked at the commencomeiit of every 
undertaking ; the second and third are both sacred to Siva — the one com- 
jnemoratiiig the Manasa lake, a famous place of pilgrimage on mount Kailas 
in the Himalayas ; the other the Dasa.svainedh Ghat, tlie lioliest spot in Siva’s 
oily of Ihiimras. The I’oiirtli or ( 'liakra-tirtha, with tlui hill of Ambarisha, 
rolV^rs to Vishnu’s magic discus, chakra, with, which ho defended his votary 
Ambarisha against the assaults of the Sivito Diirvasas. The hill is betw(3en 
and 70 fi^et high, and according to popular rumour there is in the carntre 
of it a cave conhiining an miormous treasure. I did not expect to discover 
this, but as General Cunningham had told me of a gold coin of Apollodotus 
that had been found there, I got some men to dig, thinking it not unlikely 
something might turn up. The only reward for my trouble was a small 
fragment of Buddhist sculpture representing a devotee under a niche witli 
the rail pattern below and the capitals of the pillars of Iiido-Tonic type. This 
however was sufficient [)roof of the great antiquity and also of the Biiddliist 
occupation of the mound. 

The temple of Maliadeva at the Ganga Krishan Gh&t has some very rich and 
delicate reticulated stone tracery, and all the work about this ghat is exceptioii- 
ally good, both in design and execution. It was done, a little before the mutiny, 
under the immediate superientendenco of the BrMiman then in charge of the 
shrine, Baladeva Byas by name- The title Kalinjaresvar ivould seem to be a 
mistake for Kalindisvar : K61indi being a name of the Jamuna, which tiikes its 
rise in the Kaliiida range. A little above the gh&t is an old red stone chhattri, 
which has a singularly graceful finial. 

A little below the Sami Gh&t is a small mosque and group of tombs com-- 
memorating a Muhammadan saint, Makhdiim Shah Wilayat, of Hir4t The 
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tombs data apparently, from-, the sixteenth century and the architecture is ia. 
all its details so essentially of Hindu design that, were it not for the word 
‘ Allah’ introduced here and. there into the sculptured decorations, there would 
be nothing to distinguish them, from, Hindu chhattris. The Muhammadans 
call this the Shaikh Gh&t, while the Hindus maintain that the word is not 
Shaikh, but Shesh, the name of the thousand-headed serpent that forms 
Vishnu’s couch and canopy. This is probable enough, for the final cerebral 
sibilant is vulgarly pronounced and indeed often written as the guttural 
kh. After long di-sputo between the two parties as to who should have 
the privilege of rebuilding the ghat, the work was taken in hand in 1875. 
by Vilayat Husain, the Seth’s house agent, who also added a mosque and , 
gave no little offence thereby. He died in 1879, leaving one miparet of the 
mosque still unfinished. 

I 

The word Ghantabharan (which would bo derived from ‘a bell,’ 

and bharan, ‘ bearing,’) is in the Vraj-bhakti-vilAs perhaps mpro correctly 
written Ghantabhan,. hAflw meaning ‘sound.’ The allu.sion is to the bell, by 
tlio ringing of which Vishnu is roused from his four months’ slunibcr on the 
1.1th of the month Kwtik. 

The name DhurApatan (from dhdrd, ‘ a stream,,’ and patan, ‘ falling, ’) pro- 
bably referred primarily to the position of the ghat, which is on a projecting 
point where it bears the full force of the ‘ fall of the stream.’ But in the Mahat- . 
raya it is explained by the following legend “ Once upon a time, a woman,, 
whose homo was on the bank of the Gauge.?, came on a pilgrimage to Mathuni 
and arrived there on the 12th of Kartik. As she was stepping into a boat near 
the place where now is the Dhura-patan Ghat, she fell over and was drowned.^ 
By virtue of this immersion in the sacred flood, she was born again in an exalted 
position as the daughter of the king of Banaras, and, under the name of the Mm , 
Pivari, was married to Ivshatrardhanu, the king of Snraslitra, by whom she 
had .seven sons and five daughters. Upon one occasion when- the royal pair ■ 
were comparing notes, it came to light that he too had undergone a very simi- 
lar experience : for, originally he had been a wild savago. who had come over 
to Mathura from the Naimisha forest and was crossing the Jamuna with his . 
shoes balanced on the top of his head, when they fell off into the water. Ho 
dipped down to recover them and was . swept away by the torrent and 
drowned. Every stain of sin being thiw washed ,ont of his body, when be again 
took birth it was no longer as a barbaroos JJfish^a,^ or ,wUd lam of the woods, 
but as a noble Kshatriya king,” 
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Dhruva who gives a name to one of the most sonthem of the glints was, 
according to the legend, the son of a king by name Uttana-p^^a. Indignant 
at the slights put upon him by his stepmother, ho left liLs father’s palace to make 
a name for himself in the world. By the advice of the seven great llishis, 
Mariclii, Atri, Angiras, Bulastya, Kratu, Pnbiha, and Yasishta, he repaired to 
Madhu-l)an near Mathura, and there, absorbed in the contemplation of Vishnu, 
continued, for seven years a course of the severest penance. At last the god 
appeared to him in person and promised to grant him any boon he might desire. 
His request was for a station exalted above every station and W'hich should en- 
dure for over ; whereupon ho Avas translated to heaven as the polar shir together 
witli his mother SuiiUi. 

On the Hhruva tila, or hill at the back of the ghat, is a small temple, built 
Sambat 18!>4, in place of an older shrine, of which the ruins remain close by, 
dedicated to Dhrnva Ji. Here I found a set of Buddhist posts, witli the cross 
rails and top bar all complete, cut out of a single slab of stone, measuring hvo 
ieet two inches square. The P/yerw, or priests in charge, byname Damodar 
Has and Ohbote 14,1, belong to the Santikadi or Himbarak Sampradaya of 
Vaishnavas, and produce a manuscript pedigree in Sanskrit in proof of their 
direct spiritual descent from Kesava Bhatt, one of Nimbarak’s successors, who 
is regarded as the head of the secular, or Qnhastha, sub-division of the sect, as 
his brother-in-law, Had Vyiisa, w'as of the celibate, or Virakla, order. In 
the temple are figures of Radha Krishan, whom tho Nimbaraks have adopted 
as tlieir special patrons. The list of .superiors, or Guru-parampara,. as it is 
called, runs as follows 

I. — 1 Hansiivafalr ; 2 Sauakadi ; 3 Ndrada; 4 Nimbarak Swdmi: all deified 
characters. 

II. — 1 Srinivasacharya ; 2 Biswdehafya ; 3 Purushottam ; 4 Bilasa ; 5 
Sariipa ; 6 Madhava ; 7 Balhhadra ; 8 Padma ; 9 Syama ; 10 Gopala ; IX Kri- 
pala ; 12 Deva : all distiugushed by the title of Acharya. 

III. — 1 Sundar Bhatt ; 2 Padma-udbha ; 3 Sri Hdma-chandra ; 4 Baman ; ; 
5, Sri Krishna j 6 Padmakara ; 7 Sravan ; .8 Bhuri ; 9 Madhava ; 10 Syama ; 
11 Gopdla ; 12 Sri-bal, or Balbhadra j 13 Gopinkth ; 14 Ke.sava ; 15 Gangal ; 
16 Kesava Kashqiiri j 17. Sri Bhatt ; 18 Kesava Bimani : all bearing the title 
of Bhatt. 

IV. — 1 Giridhar Gosdiii ; 2 Ballahh 141 ; 3 Mukund LM; 4,Ntind 141 ; 5 
Mohan U1 j 6 B4m JiI4l ; 7 Mann L&l ; 8 Radhd 141 5 .a,KanbaiyaI4L; and 
10 Ddmodar Dds : aU bearing the title of Gosiin. 
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Hie Nimburaks have also a tomplo at Brind4ban, dedicated to Basak 
Bildiri, and some account of their tenets will be given in connection vrith that 
town. Their distingnishing sectarial mark consists of two white perpendicnlar 
streaks on the forehead with a black spot in the centre. The natural parents of 
their founder are said to liave been named Aruna Rishi and Jayanti. 

The Tinduk Gliat, according to the Maliutmya, is so called after a barber 
who lived at Kampilya, the capital of Pduchala, in the reign of King Dovadatta. 
After losing all his family, he came to live at Mathura and there practis(?d such 
rigorous austerities and bathed so constantly in the sanctifying stream of the 
Jamunii., that after death he took birth once more as a high-caste Brahman. 

The legend of the Asikunda Ghat is told on this wise : — A pious king, by 
name Sumati, had started on a pilgrimage, but died before he was able to com- 
plete it. His son, Vimati, on succeeding to the throne, was tisited by the sage 
Ndrad, who, at the time of taking his departure, uttered this oracular sentence : 

‘ A pious sou settles his father’s debts.’ After consulting with his ministers, 
the prince concluded t’uat the debt w^as a debt of vengeance, which he was 
bound to exact from the places of pilgrimages, which laid tempted his father to 
undertake the fatal journey. Accordingly, having ascertained that every holy 
place paid an aimnal visit in the season of the mins to the city of Mathura, he 
assembled an army and marched thitlier with full intent to destroy them all. 
They fled in terror to Kalpa-gnima to implore the aid of Vishnu, who at last 
yielded to their entreaties, and assuming the form of a boar joined in combat 
with King Vimati on the bank of the Jamnna and slew him. In the fciy, the 
point of the divine sword, snapped off and fell to the ground ; whence the 
gh4t to this day is called Asi-kunda Ghat, and the plain adjoining it Variiha 
Kshetra, or ‘ the field of the boar.’ 

Before finally leaving the river-side, one other building claims a few words 
ms., ‘the Sati Bnrj.’ This is a slender quadrangular tower of red s.-md-stone 
commemorating the self-sacrifice of some faithful wife. According to the best 
authenticated tradition, she is said to have been the queen of Raja Bihar Mali 
of Jaypur and the mother of the famous Raja Bhagavan Dds, by whom the. 
monument was erected in the year 1570 A.D. It has, as it now stands, a total 
height of o5 feet and is in four stories: the lowest forms a solid basement ; the 
second and third are lighted by square windows and are supplied with an intM- 
nal staircase. The esterior is ornamented with rude bas-reliefs of elephants 
and other devices, bat is in a very nunons condition. The tower was onginally 
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of much greater height ; but all the upper Y>art was destroyed, it is said, by 
Aurangzeb. The exceedingly ugly and incongruous plaster dome, which now 
s?annoii]its the building, was apparently added about the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. Tt no doubt helps to preserve what yet remains of the original 
work, but it sadly detracts from its architectural otFeet. I had hoped that the 
reigning Maharaja might he induced to undertake ilu? eoniploto restoration of 
this interesting family inonnmeiit, and if the matter had been properly repre- 
sented to liim, lie would in all probability have cons(mted to do so. it is not at 
all liktily that anything will be done now ; but the design that I bad prepared 
may be thought worthy of preservation. No small amount of time and thought 
was h(‘.stowed u[)on it ; and I hope that architects will consider it both a 
pleasing object in itself and also a faithful reprodiictioa of the desl roved 
original. 

At the time when it was built, that is, at the eml of the 16th eeni.niy, it 
may be presnm'‘d that the city of Mathurii. oceiipi<Ml its old position iii the 
neigl)honrli(jr)d of tlie katra, nmi that the river-bank was used as tlie ordinary 
[)laee for rlie cremation of the dead. Several cenolaplis of about tlie same 
period still r<nnaiii, being mostly in old irindu style, with brackets of good 
and varied design. Tlie two large.st hear the dtit.t‘s 16d8 and 1715 Samhatj 
coiesponding to ir)<Si and 16o<S A. D. Tliey had all been taken possession of 
])y the <,'iniuhes, who blocked up the arches wdth mud or rough hrick-NVork 
and converted lliem into lodging-li oases, wdiich they rented to |>ilgrims. In 
1875 1 had them all opened out when widening and paving the street along tho 
rlver-hiiTik. This work was left unfinished, hut enough luul heeii doiui to ren- 
der tlie street, tliougli still narrow, the most picturesque in the cit,y. Many 
of the ghats had beem repaired, while the removal of a number of obstructions 
had opened out a view not only of the river but also of the houses and temples 
on the land site. Some of tlie.se are very graceful spocimens of architecture, 
in particular the house of Purushottaiil LM, the OokuJ Gostlin, close to tlio 
Bengali ghat, wdiich has a most elaborate facade and a lj»alcony displaying a 
great variety of patterns of I'eticttlated tracery. 

Immediately below the last of the gli6,ts and opposite tho Sadr Bazar, 
which has a population of some G,()00 souls and forms a small town by itself, 
entirely distinct both from the city and tho European quarter, are two largo 
w^alled gardens on the river-bank. One of these, called the Jaimma bagh, is 
the property of tho Seth. It is well kept up and contains two very handsome 
chbattris, or cenotaphs, -in m^ory of Parikh Jl, tho founder of the family, and 

. ... . ^ . m • ■ 
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his sncces^rj The ktiterj bmlt in. the y«ar of tlki ofeiurSn 
fkajine, 1837 A.I>., is of exceedingly heantifal and elaborate- deHgn : perha^is 
the most perfect specimott ever executed- of the reticulated stone tracery, fw 
which MtdhnrS^ is famCue. It has been purposely made a little lower and 
smaller then the earlier monument, the eaves of which at one corner complete- 
ly overhang it The ajljoining garden, which may be- of oven greater cxtentj 
has a small house and enclosed court-yard, in the native style, on the bank of 
the river, andj in the centre, an obelisk of white stone raised'on a very high and 
substantial plinth of the same material with the following inscription ; “ Erect- 
ed to the memory of Eobert SutherUmd, Colonel in MahArAj Daulat Bao Scin- 
dia’s service, who departed this life on the- 20th July, 1804, aged 3$ years. 
Also in remiemberance of his son, G. P. Sutherland (a very promising yonth), 
who died at Hindia on the 14th October, 1801, aged 3 years. ” The monu- 
ment is. kept in repair by the grand.son. Captain S. S. Sutherland, of the 
Police Department. Colonel Sutherland was. the officer whom De Boigne, on 
his retirement in 1 795, left in command of the brigade stationed at MathurA, one 
of three that ho had raised in the service of Madlm J1 Sindhia. The Mahratte 
Commander-in-Chief, who also had his hcadrCiuarters at Mathura, was at that 
time one Jagu Bapu, whp was probably tho Senapat of whom local tradition 
still speaks. In 1797 he w'as superseded by Perrwi, to whom Daulat Kao 
had given the supremo command of all his forces and who tliereupon establish- 
ed himself at Kpl, as virtual sovereign of tho country. In the following year 
he discharged Sutherland for intrigning with the other Mahratta chiefs, but not 
long after he recovered, his post through tho interest of his father-in-law, 
Colonel John Hossing, to whose memory is erected the very fine monument in 
the Catholic cemetry at Agra, which Jacquemont considered superior to the Taj. 
lA 1813 Sutherland, like the other British officers in Sindhia’s service, 
received a pension from the Government, but ho liyed.only one year to enjoy 
it. 

On a rising ground in the very heart of the city stands tho Jama.Masjid, 
erected in the year 1661 A.D., by Abd-un-Nabi Khan, the local Governor. 
The following inscription seems very clearly to indicate that it was erected on 
the ruins of a Hindu temple 

1^ v-^5 #■ slw iXjfju 

UijU » ^IS •ajjl . 







. ABP-U^-NABl’S jioSQUB.- 1?1 

1'. In the reign ‘ of Sh4h Alamgir Muhiaddin Waltniltol^ the king of 
the world, Aui^gzeb, who is adorned with justice, 

2. The lustre of Isl&pi.shone forth.to thegloty of G^od ; for Abd-un-Nabi 
Kh&n built this beautiful mosque. 

3. This second ‘ Holy Tempio’ caused tho idols to bow do^vn in worship. 
You will now see the true meaning of Ibetext, ‘ Truth came and error vanished. 
[‘Koran, XVII. 83V] 

4. Whilst I. searched for a tdrihh, a. voice came from blissful Truth, 
ordering me to say ‘ Abd-un-Nabi Khan is tho builder of this beautiful 
mosque,’ A.H. 1071, or 16«0-61. 

lib) 

diS yCi L»^fi ^ lijb ^ iS;'o 

1. May this Jama Ma.sjid of majestic structure shine forth for ever like 
the hearts of tho piou.s ! 

2. Its roof is high like aspiration.^ of lovo ; its court-yard is wide like 
tho arena of thought. * 

The founder is first mentioned by t^ Muhammadan historians a.s fighting 
on tlie side of Diini Shikoh at tho battle of Samogarh in 165(S. About a 
week after the defeat, he joined Auratigzeb and wa.s immediately appointed 
taujdar of Itawt. This office he retained only till tho following year, when 
ho was transfered to Sirhind and thonce, after a few months, to Mathura. 
Here he remained from August, IGGO, to. May, 1668, Avhen, as we have already 
mentioned, ho met his death at Salmra, a village in tho Maha-ban pargana 
on the opposite side of the JamunA, while engaged in quelling a popular 
imeute. The author of the Maasir-i-Alaingiri says of him: — “ Ho was an 
excellent and pious man, and as courageous in war as successful in Iiis admin- 
istration. He has left a mosque in Mathnni as a monument, which, for a long 
time to come, will remind people of him. Muhammad Anwar, his nephew, 
received from His Majesty a monming dress of honour ; but the property of. 
the deceased lapsed (according to custom) to the State, and the Imperial 
Mutasaddis repotted it to, be 93,000 gold'mubcs, 13,00,000 rupees, and 


* Bor thSa anA otbqr transjattoas iroia.tlte Beraiiit .I.>atti Indebted to thokindneas of tho. 
IMe Ii|r. Btobhuaui, whom inuAeare fond (d tafoniMtioa’ffao always at the aervioe oi all 
mqulcMhi, 4 ^ on iici^atable loaato.the Gidontta Biancb ot.the Adatio. 

Society, 04 whieh ho wM( tos many yoa^ 
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14,50,000 rupees’ worth of property.” The architecture of his mosque is not 
of particularly gi-aceful character, but there are four lofty minarets, and as 
these and other parts of the buildinc; were originally veneered with bri(dif 
coloured plaster mosaics, of which a few panels still remain, it must at mo 
tune havo.presented a brilliant appearance.* 

It was greatly injured by an earthquake which took place, strange to say 
in 1803, the very yc'ar in which the country was first brought under British 
rule. The following account of tins most exceptional event is copied from 
:])agos 57 and 58 of ‘ Tlio /»siatic Annual Iv'gister ’ for 1 801 : 

D n KAD FUL E A UTTI QUA K E. 

Alaihiml ^ptanher 21 , 1803 . 

“On the night between the 31st August aiuJ the Ist of Sopteinher at 
Jiad-audiour after midnight a severe shock of an earthquake was felt at this 
jdace, which lastc'd for many minutes and was violent beyond the memory of 
man. Probal)ly not a living creature in the place but was roused from his 
slumbers by the alarm and felt its olleets. .U-my of the ,)ucka buildings 
were cast down and .ananas, Jiitlierto nnassailed by violence, were deserteri 
and ib.nr lair mlialutanfs took refuge in the str.'cts and in tlie Reids sock’ 
ing protection with men, whose vis^u-s it would otli<>rwis(> have di^’oraced 

them to behold. The night was calm and enjoyc.l the fnll i„flueuc.r of a 
bright, moon. 

“ In the moming very «ten«vo ,v,rn „l,,,.rv„l i„ fc,| J,, ,,|,h, 

.lad bem ,n„s,.Jby il,„ |.,rc„,.!i„„ „r tlw |,a,w, 

ro.0 wnb great violence and „mli„„e, to nii, to tlie |,r,.«nt date, Ihonoli il. 


* Father Tiefrc-ntli.Ulcr, who visited Mathnr'L in 174- .el — 

says that AM-un-.N-ahi was a cavort from Hiadaisnq wS tre"' '""TT’ 

no authority. He describes the mosaics as ‘‘nn oiivran-e Diomho or. r 

S la manierc dont eonk vemia Ics poelcs in AllemaKne « L% ville ”'h incrustd 

lev& de terra, et oheit aujourdimi an Djat. Au^'a.anJ'elic ^ T “ 

Djeponr a qui I’empereur Mosol cn avait cotifie le Kouvernement •” 

died 1743. He qoes on to describe the streets as narrow a„.i Uirtv an 1 ’ 7 

as in ruins; the fort ^^ery lar^-e and massive, i.ke a momt iin of hf,'- ' . 

tory, whidi was only a feeble imitatioM of (he one at laym.r h f •!', 
nmch better raised. The only other spot tliat he nartieuL ’ 

mont’H description is in ver/ similar terms ; he ^ays • « The stif lt ^ \ J&cqae- 

■«iest, the steepest and dirtiest that I have mr seen.” ®** ^ aw«west,i.tlw,««o^ 
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The principal mosque of the place, erected on an eninenco by the 
famous Ghazi Khan, as a token of his triumph over the infidelity of the Hindus, 
has been shattered to pieces, and a considerable part of the dome was swallowed 
up during the opening of the earth. 

Several slighter shocks have since occurred, but I do not hoar they have 
occasioned any further damage.”* 

The above (hiscription certainly exaggerates and also to some extmit mis- 
represents the effects of the shock upon the mosque. The gateway was cracked 
from top to bottom, the upper part of one of the great minarets was thrown 
down and one of ihc littl(^ corner kiosqiios of the mosque itself was also destroyed, 
but the dome was uninjured. In 1875 the Sa’dabad family started a sub- 
scription for the repairs of the building and over Rs. 5,000 were collected. 
This sum I expended on the restoration of the fallen minaret andkiosqiie and of 
the two hujras or alcoves at the sides of the court-yard. Several of tlie shops 
that disfigured the approaches were also bought up and demolished. As soon 
a.s I lel’t, the work came to a standstill. 

The mos(iuo now appears out of place as the largest and most conspicuous 
edifice in what is otherwise a purely Hindu city, and there is also every rea- 
son to su[»p()so that it was foiind(jd on the ruins of a pagan temple. But at 
the same time it should be oI)Sorved that all the buildings by which it is now 
surrounded are of j/ior(^ modern date than itself. It was not planted in the 
midst of a Hindu {)opulation ; but the city, as we now see it, has grown up 
under its shadow. Old Mathura had been so often looted and liarried by tlie 
Muliaininadans that, as has been noted in other parts of this work, it had 
actually ceased to exist as a city at all. It was a place of pilgrimage, as it 
had ever been ; there were sanies for the accommodation of travellers and 
ruins of temples and a few resident families of Bnihmans to act as cicerones, 
living for the most part in the precincts of the great temple of Kesava Deva, or 
still further away towards Madliuban ; but it was as much a scene of desolation 
as Goa with its churches and convents now is, and on the spot where the pre- 
sent Mathura stands there was no town till Abd-un-Nabi founded it. The 
whole of the land was in the possession of Muhammadans. Tlio ground, 
which he selected as the site of his mo.sque, he purchased from some butchers, 
and the remainder he obtained from a family of Kazis, whoso descendants 
still occupy what is called the Kushk Maballa, one of the very few quarters 

* For the knowledj^ of this curious letter 1 am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. A. Constable^ 
of the Ottdii and fiohiikbaad Bail way, who sent me a copy of It. 
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of tho city that are known by a Persian name. They eontinueel to bo regard- 
ed as tho zamiridars of the township till the time of tho J&ts, when Saiyid 
Bakir, thoir then head, quarrelled with the local governor, and being afraid 
of the consequenoos made over all his rights to some Ohaii;l>es and others. 
When the English Gover/imcnc took possession, the Chaubes’ title was alone 
recognized and the first settlement was made wdth one of thoir number, Shio 
Lai, as mukaddam. A claim was brought forward by Imam Bakhsh, a son of 
tho Saiyid abovenamed, but ho died before it could be heard, and the suit thus 
falling through has never since boon revived. In LSI 2, the thou Chaiibe land- 
holders, Bishna, Ajita, Shio Lai, Ghisa anil Jwala, styling themselves inukad- 
dams, made over thoir rights to tho lida Bahu, who engaged to pay them Ks. 150 
a year and 5 per cent, on hi>s collections. Tho area so transferred, according 
to the settlement of 1841, was only 6fi8 Mghas 11 biswas ;T)ut in the revision 
of records tlic Lala Babu’s widow had herself entered as owner of every rood 
of land, excepting ojily such as was or had been rent-free, and the agreement 
was with her as sole zamiudar of the township of Mathura. On the strength 
of this she claimed to exorcise over the whole city the same rights that a 
zamindar can claim in any petty village ; but, after oft-renewed litigation » 
these extravagant claims have been set aside, and by tho new settlement the 
property of her heirs is shown as a separate thok, the muafi and resumed muafi 
grants forming another, while the Jamuna sands, used for midoii cultiva- 
tion, all naziil lands and the streets and city generally arc shown as Govern- 
ment property.* 

From the mosque as a central point diverge the main thoroughfares, load- 
ing respectively towards Brinda-ban, Dig, Bharat-pur,t and the civil station. 
They are somewhat broader than is usual in Indian citie.s, having an average 
breadth of 24 foot, and w ere first opened out at tlio instance of Mr. E. F. 
Taylor in 1813. A number of houses were demolished for the purpose, but, 
in every instance, all claim to compensation was waived. Seth Lakhmi 
Chand’s loss, thus voluntarily sustained for the public good, was estimated at 
a lakh of rupees, as he had recently completed some handsome premises, 
which had to be taken dowm and rebuilt. 

* Vide a report on the Proprietory Rights claimed tho lieirs of tho Lala Bab^ diavn 
np by Mr. Whiteway, Settlement Officer, in 1875. 

f Close to the mosque on the left-hand side of the Bhsrat-pur |$8ite bazar is. a high hill #ith : 
▼ory steitp ascent, all built over. On tho summit, which is called SitsU ghat| may be seen miiiO/ 
fragments of Biiudhist pillars and bas-reliefs, and an armless seated figure, the size of life; 
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These streets have now, throughout their entire length and breadth, been 
paved by the municipality with substiintial stone flags brought from the Bharat^ 
pur quarieSr* The total cost has been- Es. 1,38,663. Many of the towns- 
people and more particularly the pilgrims, who go about barefooted, arc by no 
Dicans pleased with the result ; for in the winter the stone is too cold to be 
pleasant to tread upon, while in the summer again, even at sunset, the streets 
do not cool down as they used to do aforetime, but retain tlieir heat through 
the greater part of the night. As is the custom in the East, many mean tumble 
down hovelst are allowed here and there to obtrude themselves upon tlio 
view ; but the majority of ihe buildings that face tin? principal thoroughfares 
are of handsome and imposing character. With only two exceptions all have 
been erected during the seventy years of British rule. The first of the two 
exceptional huildings is a large red sandstone liotisc, called Oliaubo Ji kii Bur j, 
which may be as old as the time of Akbar. The walls are divided into square 
panels, in each of which, boldly carved in low relief, is a vase filled with flowers, 
executed in a manner which is highly eflectivo, but which has quite gone out of 
fasliion at the ])rc\sont day, avIkui ])ierc(Ml tracery Is more aj)preciatcd. The 
second is a temple near the turn to tlie Sati Burj. Tliis is remark«a})le for along 
balcony supported on brackets quaintly carved to rcpresoit elephants. Many 
of those had been built up with masonry, either by the Hindus to protect the 
animal form from iconoclastic bigotry, or else by tlio Muliainmaduns tbemselves 
to conceal it from view. This unsightly casing was at lust removed in 1875. 

In all the modern buildings, whether secular or religious, the design is 
of very similar character. The front is of carved stone with a grand central 
archway and arcades on both sides lot out as shops on ’the ground floor. Storey 
upon storey above arc projecting balconlqs sup})ortod on quaint corbels, the 
arches being filled in with the most minute reliculated tracery of an infinite 
variety of pattern, and protected from the weather by broad eaves, the under- 
surface of which is brightly painted. One of the most noticeable buildings in 
point of size, though the decorations perhaps are scarcely so elegant as in some 
of the latter examples, is the temple of Dwarakadhis, founded by the Gwaliar 
tieasurer, Parikh Ji,,and visited in 1825 by Bishop Hober, who in his journal 
describes it as follows la the centre, or nearly so, of the town, Colonel 

* This important work waa commenced in Noveuibcr^ 1 d57. 

t As an indication that many of tiie houses are not of the most substantial constrnction, it 
xnay be observed that, after three days of exceptionally heavy rain in the month of August, 1S73 , 
as many as 0 000 were officially reported tp hare come down ; u persons, chiedy children, haring 
been crushed to death under the xniita. 
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Penny took us into the court of a beautiful temple or dwell^ng-honsc, for it 
seemed to be designed for both in one, lately built and not yet quite finished, 
by Gokul Pati Sink, Sindhia’s treasurer, and who has also a principal share in 
a great native banking-house, one branch of which is fixed at Mathur^. The 
building is enclosed by a small but richly carved gateway with a flight of steps 
which leads from the street to a square court, cloistered rouml, and containing 
in the centre a building, also square, supported by a triple row of pillars, all 
which, as well as the ceiling, arc richly carved, painted, and gilt. The eflect 
internally is much like that of the Egyptian tomb, of which the model was 
exhibited in London by Belzoni ; externally, the carving is very beautifnl. The 
cloisters round were represented to me as the intended habitations of the Brah- 
mans attached to the fane ; and in front, towards the street, were to be apart- 
ments for the founder on bis occasional visits to Mathura.” , To show how differ- 
ently the same building .sometimes irapresse.s difi'erent people, it may be men- 
tioned that Jaoquemout, only four ycar,s later, describes the temple as like no- 
thing but a barrack or cotton factory ; but possibly he may liavo seen it soon 
after the festival of the Diwiili, when, according to barbarous Hindu custom, 
the whole of the stone front is beautified with a thick coat of whitewash. This 
gentleman’s architectural ideas were, however, a little peculiar. Thus he says, 
of the Jama Masjid at Agra, that the bad taste of the design and the coarseness 
of the materials are good reason for leaving it to the ravages of time ; that the 
tomb of Itim&d-ud-daula is in the most execrable taste ; tljat the Taj, though 
pretty, cannot be called elegant ; and that the only building in Agra which is 
really a pure specimen of oriental architectnro is the tomb of Colonel Hessing 
in the Catholic cemetery, the w^ork of ‘ a poor devil’ called Latif. Ilis theolo- 
gical views would seem to have been equally warped, for in another place he 
thus expresses himself; — “ Of all the follies and misfortunes of humanity, reli- 
gion is the one which is the most w'carisome and the least profitable to study.” 

The Dw&rak^his temple has always been in the hands of the Vallabba- 
<:h4rya3, the sect to which the founds belonged. It is now administered by 
the Gosain who is the hereditary lord of the much older and yet wealthier shrine 
with the same natne at Kankarauli in Udaypur (sec page 130). Hitherto the 
expenses of the Mathur^ establishments have been defrayed by annual grants 
from the Seth’s estate j but the firm has lately made an absolute transfer to the 
Gosdin of landed property yielding an income of Bs. 25,000 ; thtis reli^o^ly, 
•ttirrying oat the intention of their ancestor, thpngh in so doing th^ fuith^ 
interests of a sect not a little antagonistic to the one whl# they 
nre- members,.. ,■ 
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On the opposite side of the street is the palace of the princes of Bharat-pur. 
The lofty and highly enriched entrance gateway was added by Riijd Balavant 
Sinh, and the magnificent brass doors by the present Raja. Close by is the 
mansion of Seth Lakhmi Chond, built at a cost of Rs. 1,00,000. The latest of 
the architectural works with which the city is decorated, and one of the most 
admirable for elegance and elaboration, is a temple near the Chhata Bazar built 
by Deva Chand Bohra, and completed only at tl^e end of the year .1871, What- 
ever other buildings there are of any note will be found emimerated in the list 
at the end of the next chapter. In most cases the greatest amount of finish has 
been bestowed upon, the street front, while the interior court is small and con- 
fined ; and the practice of liuving only a single gate both for entrance and exit 
occasions great, and sometimes dangerous, crowding on high feast days. It is, 
as before remarked, a peculiarity of the MaihurA temple architeoturo to have no 
tower over the scat of the god. 

If the new city was ever surrounded by w alls, not a vestige of them now 
remains, though the four principal entrances are still called the Brinda-ban, Dig, 
Bliarat-pur, and Holi gates. The last-named is the approach iVom the Civil 
Station, and here a lofty and elaborately sculptured stone arch has been erected 
over the roadway, in accordance with an elegant design in the local style, sup- 
plied by Yusuf, the municipal architect, a man of very exceptional taste and 
ability. As the work was commenced at the instimeo of the late Mr. Bradford 
Hardinge, who was for several years Collector, of the district, and took a most 
lively interest in all the city improvements, it is named in his honour^ ^ tho 
Hardinge arch,’ though it is not very often so called. Since his death, it has been 
surmounted by a cupola, which was intended at some future time to receive a 
clock, with four corner kiosquos^ the cost of those additions being Rs. 3,493. 

shoiw in uniform style wer<? also built in 1875, one on either side, at a 
further cost of Rs. 1,621, in. order to receive and con<^eal the ponderous staged 
buttresses, which the engineers in the Public Works Department had thought it 
necessary to add. The expenditure on tlie gate itself was Rs. 8,617, lAaking 
a total of Rs. 13|73L. 

As may be inferred from the above remarks stoiio*carving,i the only indi- 
genous .art of which Mathura^ can boast, is carried to great perfection. AJl the 
temples afford apecimens . of elegant design in panels of reticulated tracery 

in the Jainun6 bagh. The 

The lirlib ioMiteil It maniwt eye iorh^fai^ 
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only either specialiMes 'are of ■very minor importance. One is the nianufac« 
taro of little brass images, which, though of exceedingly coarse execution, com- 
mand a large sale among pilgrims and visitors, especially the religious toy 
called Vasudeva Kator^i (described at page 54); the other the manufacture 
of paper. This is made in three sizes. The smallest, which is chiefly in demand, 
is called Man-Sinhi and varies in price, according to quality, from Rs. 1-8 to 
Es. 2-6 a gaddi or bundle; the medium size, called Bichanda, sells for Rs. 4 a 
gaddi; and the larger size, called Syalkoti, for Rs. 10. The tactories are some 
100 in number and can turn out in the course of the day gnddig, every 
gaddi containing 10 dastas of 24 tahldaii, or sheets, each. There is also a 
kind of string made which is much appreciated by natives. It is chiefly used 
for lowering lotas, the ordinary brass drinking cups of the country, into wells 
to draw water with. The price is about three or four antis for 40 yards, A 
coloured variety is made for temple uso. 



CHAPTER r 11. 

The City ot MATHuiiX {conchidecf) : its European institt:ttons and 

MUSEUM. 

A LIGHT railway, oh the metre gauge, 2l)i miles in I(‘ngth, which was opojiori 
for tfaffic on the IDth of October, 1875, now connects the city with Ihe 
East India Line, wdiich it joins at the Hathras Hoad station. The cost w'as 
lls. 9,55,808, bidiig about Hs. 30,000 a mile, including rolling stock and every*- 
thing else. Of this amount Rs. 3,24,100 were contrihated by local shareholders, 
and the balance, Rs. fi,31,7t>3, came from l^rovincial Funds. Interest is 
guaratite(?d at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, with a moiety of the surplus 
earnings that may at any time be realized. The hue has proved an unques- 
tionable success and its yearly earnings continue to show a steady increase. But 
the principal shareholders — inchidijig the Seth, wlio invested as much as a lakh 
and-a-half in it — \verc certainly not attracted by the largeness of the pecuniary 
profit ; for 12 per cent, is the lowest return which Indian capitalists ordina*- 
rily receive for their money. They were entirely infiueneed by a highly com- 
mendable ]mblic spirit and a desire to support the local European autliorities, 
who Jiad shown themselves personally interested in the matter.^ The ultimate 
success of the line has now been secured by its junction with the Rajpiitana 
State Railway. The distance being only some 25 miles, the earthwork was car- 
ried out during the late famine, and the scheme is now completed but for the 
bridge over the Jarnuna, In the design that has been supplied there are 12 
vspans of 98 feet each, with passage both’ for road and railway traffic and two 
foot-paths, at an estimated cost of Rs. 3,00,000. As the receipts from tolls 
on the exivStihg pontoon bridge arc about Rs. 45,000 per atiniim, even a larger 
expenditure might safely be incurred. Cross sections of the river have been 
obtained, and a series of borings hiken, which show a flood channel of 1,000 
feet and clay foundations underlying the sand at 33 feet. The site is in every 
way well suited for the purpose and presents no special engineering dilficulties ; 
bat the construction of so large a bridge must necessarily bo a work of time, and 
before it is completed it is probable that the line will have been extended from 
its other end, the Hfithras terminus, to FarUkhabad and so on to Cawnpur, the 

* Next to the 'Seth— ^ottgo inUrtfallo-^tbe Ihrgest number of ehares irere ’tekenep by IU,^' 
self I for at that time l nerer expected to be mored^om the diatciot. 
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great centie of ifie cowraeree of Upper India, Ae yet, thelmo kbouTS tinder very 
serioas dfaadvantagee from being so very short and from ibe necessity of 
breaking bulk at the little wayside station of Mendu, the Hathras Road Junc- 
tion, Consequently, traders who have goods to despatch to Hdthras find it 
cheaper and more expeditious to send them all^the way by road, rather than 
to hire carts to take them over the j)ontoon bridge and then unlade them at 
the station and wait hours, or it may be days, before a truck is available to 
carry them on. Thus the goods traffic is very small,, and it is only the passen- 
gCFvS who make the line pay. Those are mostly pilgrims, who ratJier prefer to 
loiter on the way and do not olyect to spending two hours and fifty minutes 
in travelling a distjince of 29 J miles. As the Iraiiiruns along the side of the 
road, there are daily opportunities for challenging it to a race, and it must be 
u very indifferent country pony which does not succcoJ in beating, it. 

The Mmiicipality has a population of 55,763, of wlioin 1(>,0U6 are Muliain- 
inadans. The annual income is a little under Rs. 5(),0()(> ; derived, in the absence 
of any special trade, almost exclusively from an octroi tax on articles of foo<I, 
the consumption of which is naturally very large and out of all proportion to the 
resident population, in consequence of the frequent influx of huge troops of pil- 
grims. The celebrity among natives of the Mathura perd^ a particular kind of 
sweetment, also contributes to the same results Besides the permanent main* 
tenance of a large police and const^rvancy esfciblishment, the entire cost of pav- 
ing the city streets has been defrayed out of municipal fimdvS, and a fixed pro- 
portion is anually allotted for tiro support of difl'eient educational establish- 
ments. 

The High School, a large hall in a very un-Oriental style of architecture, 
was opened by Sir William Muir on the 21st January, 1870. It was 
erected at a cost of Rs. 13,000, of which sum RvS. 2,000 were collected by 
voluntary subscription, lls. 3,000 were voted by the municipality, aiid the 
foolonoe of Sso 8,000 granted by Government.* The City Dispensary, imme- 
diately opposite the Kans-k&4jla and adjoining the Munsifs Court, has 
accommodation for 20 in-door patients ; there is an ordinary attendance per 

* The School, Cotti^*house> aud Protestant Church iire--fortimately» as l thinkr-the only loc^i 
buildings of any inaportanccy in the constniction of which the Public Works Departmeiit has ha^ 
any hand. I have never been able to understand why a large and costly staff of Europeiui ehgi* 
neers should be kept up at all, exc^t for such Imperial undciVakliiga as Hailways, Military Boada 
ml Canals. The finest buiidings in the country date from beforeoar arriral it, and 
anu of the men who designed and executed them are still employed by the nativea tUemiiel^yee for 
their teqipies, tanks, palaoes, and mosques. Ifithe GoVernbient the siusm thm^ 

a great saTinjg in cost and m equal gain in artistio phiMdi^ 
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dient of *50 applicants for ont-cioor relief, and it is in every respect a well-mana- 
ged and useful institution. 

The Cantonments, 'which arc of considerable extent, occupy some broken and 
undulating ground along the rivef-side between the city and the civil lines. 
Ill consequence of the facilities for obtaining an abundant supply of grass in the 
neighbourhood, they are always occupied by an English cavalry regiment. The 
barracks are very widely scattered, an arrangement which doubtless is attended 
with some inconveniences, but is apparently conducive to the health of the troops, 
for there is no station in India where there is less sickness*— a liappy result, which 
is also due in })ari to the dryness of the climate during the greater part of the 
year and the excellence of the natural drainage in the rains. 

The English Church, consecratiid by Bishop Dealtry in December, 1856, is 
in a nondescript style of architecture, but has a not inelegant Italian campanile, 
which is visible from a long distance. The interior has been lately enriched by 
a stained-glass wiiulow in memory of a young officer of tlic lOih Hussars, who 
mot his death by an accident while out pig-sticking near Shergarli. 

I'lie u<ljojning compound was for many years occupied by a miserably 
mean and dilapidated shod, which was most appropriately dedicated to 
St. Prancis, the Apostle of Poverty, and scuved as a Catholic Chapel. This was 
taken clown in January, 1874, and on the 18tli of tlie same month, being the 
feast of the Holy Gianni, tli(3 first stone was laid of the new building, which bears 
the title of the Sacred Heart. The ground-plan and general proportions are in 
accordance with ordinary Gothic precedent, but all the sculptured details, 
Avhetlier in wood or stone, are purely Oriental in design. The carving in the 
tympanam of the tliree doorways, the tracery in ihe windows, both of the aisles 
and the clerestory, and tlie highly decorated altar in the Lady Chapel, may all 
bo noted as favourable specimens of native art. The dome which surmounts 
the choir is tlie only feature which I hesitate to pronounce a success, as seen 
from the outside ; its interior effect is very good. I originally intended it to 
he a copy of a Hindu sikhara^ such as ,that of the temple of Madan Mohan at 
Brinddban ; but fearing that this might prove an offence to clerical prejudices, 
I eventually altered it into a dome of the Russian type, which also is distinctly 
of Eastern origin and therefore so far in keeping with the rest of the building. 
As every compromise must, it fails of being entirely satisfactory. 

eastern half of the Church, consisting of the apse, choir, and two 
transepis, was roofed iii: and ronghly fitted up for celebration of Mass by 

* ii has w hoiplM ^ Won ^ 
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All Saints^ Day,. 18T4, only nine months after the work had been commenced* 
The nave and aisles were then taken iii hand, and on the recnrrenoe of the 
same feast, two years later, in 1876^^ the entire edifice -was solemnly blessed by 
the Bishop of Agra. On that oocasion the interior presented a .very striking 
appearance, the floor being spread with liandsome Persi&n carpets, and a profu- 
sion of large crystal chandeliers suspended in all the inter^olumniations ; w'hile 
tlie Bishop’s throne of w^hite marble was surmounted by a cano[)y of silk and 
cloth of gold ; magnificent baldachinos, also of gold embroidery, were suspehd-. 
ed above the three alhirs, and the entire sanc'tiiary was draped from top to bot- 
tom with costly Indian tapestry. Tlicse boaiitifal accessories, several thousands 
of rupees in value, were kindly lent by the Setlis, the Baja of Hathras and 
other leading members of the Hindu community, many of whom had also assist- 
ed with handsome pecniiiary donations. As a further indicatmn of their liberal 
sentiments, they themselves attended the function in the evening — the first 
public act of Christian worsliij) at which they had over been present — and ex- 
pressed themselves as being much impross^xlby the elaborate cereraoninl and the 
Gregorian tones, wdiicli latter they identified witli their own immemorial Vedic 
chants. In consequence of niy transfer from the district, tluj building, though 
complete in essentials, will ever remain architecturally unfinislu^d. The west- 
ern facade is flanked by two stone stair-tiirreis (one built at tlio cost of Lain 
Sy4m Suridar Dds) which have only been hronglit up to the level of the aisle 
roof, though it was intended to raise them much higlKu* and jjnt bells in them. 
There were also to have been four kiosques at the corners of the dome, for the 
reception of statues, but two only have been executed; the roof of the transepts 
was to have been raised to a level witli that of the nave, and the plain parapet 
of the aisles would have been replaced by one of carved stone. The High Altar, 
moreover, is only a temporary erection of brick and plaster. I was at work up- 
on the Tabernacle for it, when I received Sir George Couper’s orders to go; and 
naturally enough they were a great blow to mo. llie total cost Lad/ been 
lU. 18,100. 

In the civil station most of the houses are large and commodious and, being 
the property of the Seth, the most liberal of landlords, are never allowed to 
offend the eye by falling out of repair. One built immediately after the mutiny 
for the use of the Collector of the district is an exceptionally handsome, and sub- 
stantial edifice. The Court-house,, as already mentioned on page 11)6, was com- 
pleted in the year 1861, and. has a Jong and rather, imposing facade;. but" though 
it stands at a distance of liofc more than 100 yards from the high road, thp 
ground in front of it has been so carelessly planted that a person, who had no 
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professional business to take hiin tliere,‘ might live withih a stone’s throw for 
years and never he aware of its existence. In immediate proximity are the offi-' 
ces of the Tahsildar, a singularly mean and insignificant range of buildings, as 
if purposely made so to serve for a foil to another building which stands in the 
same enclosure. 

This is now used, or (as perhaps it would be more correct to say) at iho 
time of my leaving the district was intended to be used, as a Museum. It was 
commenced by Mr, .Thornbill, the Magistrate and Collector of the district, who 
raised the money for tlio purpose by public sut>scription, inteiuling to make ot 
it a rest-hous(5 for the reception of native gentlemen of rank, whenovor they had 
occasion to visit head-quarters, l^iough close to the (.V)urts, which would bo a 
convenience, it is too far from tbc bazar to suit native tastes, and oven if it had 
been completed according to the original design, it is not probable iliat it w^ould 
over have been occupied. After an expenditure of Rs. 30,000, the work Avas 
interrupted by the mutiny. VVdicn order had boon restored, the new (Jollector, 
Mr, li(*vst, with a perversity by no moans uncommon in the records oi Indian 
local ad niiaistration, set himself at once, not to conipletCj bat to mutilate, his 
predecessor’s handiwork. It was hitonded that tlic building should stand in ex- 
tensive grounds of its own, Avliere it Avould certainly have had a very pleasing 
architectural effect ; but instead of this the high road Avas brought immediately 
in front of it, so as to cut it oft* entirely from the new public-gardon ; the offices 
of the Tahsildar were built on one side, and on tho other Avas run-up, at a most 
awkward angle, a high masonry wall ; a rough thatclied roof was thrown ovei* 
its centre court ; doorways were introduced in different places Avliere they were 
not wanted and only served as disfigurements, and the unfortunate building : 
Avas then nick-^nained Thornhill’s Folly” and abandoned to utter neglect. 

It remained thus till 1874, when the idea of converting it into a Museum 
received the support of Sir John Strachoy, who sanctioned from provincial 
funds a grant-in-aid of Rs. 3,500, Tho first step taken was to raise tho centre 
court by Uio addition of a clerestory, with Avindows oi reticulated stone tracery, 
and to cover it with a stone vault, in which (so far as constructional peculiari- 
ties are concerned) I reproduced the roof of the uoav ruined temple of Harideva 
at Gobardhan, Tho cost amounted to Rs. 5,336. A porch aa'^jis afterwards 
added at a further outlay of Rs. 8,494 ; but for this I am not responsible. It is 
a beautiful desi^, well executed, and so far .it reflects, great credit on Yusuf, 
the. Muuicipu^l are^toot ; but it .is too delioato/forvdh. exterior f^ on the side 
of a dus^ rb^. 1^ plainer. wo»Id ,have^^^ purpose as well, 

besides luiving a more efifeci Ate tny transfer, operations at once : 
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came to a fitahd*still and the valuable collection of antiquities I had left behind 
me remained utterly uncared for, till I took upon n>yself to represent the 
matter to the local Government. I was thereupon allowed to submit plans and 
estimates for the completion of the lower story by filling in the doors and win- 
dows, without which the building could not possibly be used, and my proposals 
were sanctioned. When 1 last visited Mathurfi, the work had made good 
progress, and I believe has now been finished for some time ; but many of 
the most interesting sculptures are still lying about in the compound of my old 
bungalow. 

Though the cost of the building has been so very coUvSiderable, nearly 
Rs. 44,000, it is only of small dimensions ; but the whole wall surface in the 
central court is a mass of geometric and flowered decorations of the most artis- 
tic character. The bands of natural foliage — a feature introduced by Mr. Thorn- 
hill’s own fancy — are very boldly cut and in tbcmselves deei(l<‘dly handsome, 
but they arc not altogether in accord with the conventional di^signs of native 
style by which they are surrounded. 

The following inscription is worked into the cornice of the central hall : — 

lAOl sxjj I Mr 

The State having thought good to promote the ease of its subjects, gave 
intimation to the Magistrate and Collector, ; who then, by tlie co-operation of 
the chief men of Mathura, had this house for travellers built with the choicest 
carved work.* Its doors and walls are polisliod like a mirror ; in its sculpture 
every kind of flower-b(?d appears in view ; its width and height were assigned 
in harmonious proportion ; from top to bottom it is well shaped and well 
balanced. It may very prop(Tly be compared to the dome of Afrasyab, or it may 

* Upon the ^ord munabbatf which is used here to denote arabesque catring, the late Mr. 
Bloch mann communicated the following note The Arabic moans Ho plant,' and the 

intonsirc form of the verb has either the same signidcution or that of * causing to appear like 
•plants' : iicncc munabbai comes to mean * traced with fiowers/ and may be compared with mus- 
hajjarf Veaused to appear like trees,' which is the word applied to silk with tree-patteros On. 
it," like the more common ^ Atffo-ddr,' 
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justly be styled the palace of an emperor. One who saw its magnificence 
(or the poet Shaukat on seeing it) composed this tarikh^ so elegant a rest-house 
niakos even the flpwor garden envious.” 

As the* building afforded such very scant accommodation, I proposed to 
midce it not a genenil, but simply an arehitoctural and antiquarian museum, 
arranging in it, in chronological series, specimens of all ilie differoit styles that 
have prevailed in the neiglibourhood from the reign of the Indo-Scylhian Ka- 
nishka, in the century immediately before Christ, down to the Victorian period 
which would be illustrated iu perfection by the building itself. 

It cannot be denied that it is high time for some such institution to bo 
established ; for in an ancient city like Mathura interivsting relics of ilio past, 
even wlien no definite search is being made for them, are constantly cjoppirig 
lip ; and unless there is some easily accessible place to which they can bo con- 
signed for custody, they run an iininiiicnt risk o(‘ txnug no sooner found than 
divstroyed. In.s(U'iptions in particular, despite tlicir exceptional value in tlio 
eyes of the aiitiqnaiy, are more likely to perish tlian anything (dse, since lliey 
hav(j no beauty to recomimmd tli(‘ni to the ordinary observer. Thus, as fdready 
mentioned, a pillar, the wlrolo surface of which is said to hav(‘ betm covered 
wdth writing, was Ibmul iu bStiOin making a road on the site of the old city 
wall. There was no one on the spot at the time who took arvy interest in sucli 
matters, and the thrifty (uigiuecr, thinking such a. line largo block of stone ought 
not to be wasted, laid it neatly srpiarc'd and made into a buttress for a bridge. 
Anothc)' ins(.Ti1)ed fragunml, wliicli had foj'ined the Ijase of ji large seated staluo, 
had been sot up by a subordinate in the Public Works Dopartmeut to [;rotect a 
culvert on the higli road through cantomnents, from wliicli position I rC'Ciiod it. 
It bears the words Mahdrajasija Dem-pulrastja Jlnvhltku,\//a rdJjja ,sa)n. 50 
he 3 di 2, and is of. value as an unquestionably early examjde of the sanu^ 
symbol, which in the inscription of Vluubtful age given at page 138 is 
explained in words as denoting ^ fifty.’ A third illustration of official indilfer- 
ence to avchmological interests, though here the culj)rit was not an engineer, 
but the Collector liimself, is afforded by the base of a pillar, which, after it 
had been accidentally dug up, was plastered and Avhitowashed and imbedded 
in one of the side pillars of the Tuhsili gateway, where I re-disoovered it, 
when the gateway was pulled dowm to improve the approach. The words are 
out in bold clear letters, wdiich for the most part admit of being deciphered with 
certainty, as follo^vs; Ayam kumhhaka ddnavi hUkslmnam Suriyasya Buddhu^ 

mkshitasya dm prahitakdnanu Ana7ityam{f) deya dharmma pa..,,,., nwn, 

Sarvasa prahitakdnafn ary a dakdiitaye bhavatu. The purport of this would be: 

* 42 
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This base is the gift of the mendicants Surya and Buddlia-rakshita, prahita^ 
kas, A religious donation in perpetuity. May it be in every way a blessing to 
the prahitakas” A question has been raised by Professor Keni, with reference 
to another inscription, in which also a hUikshu was mentioned as a donor, on 
the score that a mendicant was a very unlikely person to contribute towards 
the expenses of any Iniilding, since, as he says, ^ monks have nothing to give 
away, all to receive.’ But in this particular instance the reading and meaning 
are botli unmistakoably clear, nor is the fact really at all inconsistcait with 
Hindu usage. In this very district I can point to two largo masonry kinks, 
costing each some thousands of rnjioes, wliicli have been constructed by men- 
dicants, haird(/is, out of alms tliat they bad in a. long course of years begged for 
tlu^ pur])Ose. The word praldtaka^ if I am riglit in so reading it, is of doubtful 
signification. It luiglit mean (utlier ‘ messenger' or ^ committee-man a com- 
missioner or a commissionairo. 

/ 

The other inscriptions have for the most part been already noticed in the 
preceding cliaptcrs, when describing the places whore they were found. 

As a work of art, the most pleasing specimen of scul})turo is the Yasa-ditta 
statue of Buddha, notice<] at [>ago 115 ; but andianilogically the most curious 
obj(?ct in the collection is certainly Iho largo carvixl block which I discovered at 
Pjxlikliera in the cold weather of 187d-74. On one side is represented a grouj> 
of six persons, the prineipal figure being a man of nineli abdominal development, 
Avho is seated in complete nudity on a rock, or low stool, with a large cup in 
in his hand. At Ins knee is a little child ; two attendants stand at the back ; and 
in the front tw^o women arc soon approaching, of m lioiu the :l‘oromost bearvS a 
cup and the second a bunch of grapes. Their dn'ss is a long skirt with a 
shorter jacket over it ; shoes on the feet and a turban on tlie head. The two 
cups arc* curiously made ; the lower end of the curved handle being attached 
to the bottom of tijc stem insti^ad of the bowl. On the opposite side of the 
block the same male figure is seen in a state of helpless intoxication, supported 
on his seat from beliind by two attendants, the one male, the other female. 
By his right knee stands the child as before, and opposite him to the left was 
apparently another boy, of somewhat larger growth, hut this figure has been 
much mutilated. The male attendant xvears a mantle, fastened at tlje neck by 
a fibula and hanging from the shoulder in vandyked folds, which are very 
suggestive of late Greek design. 

The stone on which these two groups are carved measures three feet ten inches, 
in height, three feet in breadth and one foot four indies in thickness^ and the top. 
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has been scooped out so as to fofm as it were a shallow circular basin. A block, o( 
precisely the same dimensions and carved with two similar groups, was discovercjd 
somewhere near Mathuni, the precise locality not having been placod on n’icord, 
by Colonel Stacy in the year 1836, who deposited it in tlio (Jalcutta museum, where 
it still is. Ilis idea was that the principal figure represented Silejius, that the 
sculptors were Baolrian Gnreks, and that their work was meant to a tazza, or 
rather a pedestal for the support of a tazza or large sacrificial vase. These 
opinions wore endorsed by James Prinsep, and have prevailed to tlio present 
day. I believer tliom however to be erroneous, though not unnaturally suggest' 
ed by a general rosomhlauco to some such a picture as is given in Woolncr’s 
Pygmalion of — 

Wciik-knccd Si'o HIS piifTin*?, on both sides 
(•eh ?l<l by ^riniiinj; slaves, who plied the eup 
Wiicrein two nymphs 8<pioezed juice of dusky grapes.” 

Of tile two groups on the Stacy stone oiu^ represents tlie drunkard after ho 
has drained the cup, and is almost identical with tlnaf. above desorihod. The 
other exhihif s an entirely difiennit scene in the story, though some of the 
(diaractors appear to t.)e flic same. Tlioro are four figures— -two \mhy and two 
female. — standing tinder the"sba(h^ of a tree with long clusters of drooping flow- 
ers. The first figure to tlie right is a fianalo dressed in a long skirt and upper 
Jacket, with a iiaiTO\y stxirf thrown over her arms. Her right hand is grasped 
by her male companion, who has his left arm round her neck. He is entirely 
naked, save for a very short pair of drawers barely reaching to the middle of 
the thigh, and a sliawl vvliieh may be supposed to hang loosely at liis hack, but 
in front sliows only tlic ernls tied loosely in a knot under lixs elun. Behind liiiu 
and with her back to his back is another female dressed as the first, but with 
elaborate bangles covering nearly half the fore-arm. Her male companion 
seems tube turning away as if on the point of taking his leave. He wears light 
drawers reaching to the ankles and a tliin muslin tunic, fitting close to the body 
and terminating a little below the knees. On the ground at the foot of each of 
the male figures is a covered cup. 

As to the names of the personages concerned and the particular story which 
the sculptor intended to represent, I am not able to offer any suggestion. Pro- 
bably, when Buddhist literature has been more largely studied, the legend thus 
illustrated will be brought to light. The general purport of the throe scenes 
appear to me unmistakeable. In the first the two male conspirators are per- 
suading their female companions to take part in the plot, the nature of the plot 
being indicated by the two cups at their feet In the second the venerable 
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ssoeiiiC'iii^ bew ^diwed'^by their wiles iato tasting the dangerous draught ; onh 
of the tvfPQ cops is iii his hand*/ the other is ready to follow. In the third one^ 
of which there are two representations, the cups have been quaffed^ and he. is 
reeling, from their effects.. 

Obviously all this has nothing to do with Silonus ; the tHscoveigr of the 
second block, which supplies the missing scene in the drama, makes it quite 
clear that some entirely different personage is intended. The tazza theory may 
also be dismissed ; for the “shallow bason at the top of the stone seems to be 
nothing more than the bed for the reception of a round pillar. A sacrificial 
vase was a not uncommon offering among the G-X'eeks ; and if the carving had 
been shown to represent a Greek legend, there wonld have been no great 
improbability in supposing that the work had been executed for a foreigner 
who employed it in accordance with his own national usage. But in dedicat- 
ing a cap to one of his own divinities, he w'onld not decorate it with scenes from 
Hindu mythology ; while, on the other hand, tin; offering of a cup of such 
dimensions to any monastery or shrine on the part of a Buddlii-st is both 
unprecedented and intrinsically improbable. 

Finally, as to the nationality of the artist. The foliage, it must be ob- 
served, is identical in character with what is seen on many Buddliist pilluns found 
in the immediate neighbourhood and generally in connection with figures of Maya 
Devi ; whence it may be presumed that it is intended to represent tlio sal tree, 
under . which Buddha was bom, though it is by no means a correct represento- 
tion of that tree. The other minor accessories are- also, with one exception, cither 
clearly Indian, ,or at least not strikingly un-Indian : such as the earrings and 
bangles worn by the female figures and the feet either bare or certainly not shod 
with sandals : the one exception being the mantle of the male attendant in 
the drunken scene. Considering the local character of all the other accessories, I 
find it impossible to agree with General Cunningham in a.scribingthe w'ork to a 
foreign artist, “ one of a, small body of Bactrian sculptors, who found employ- 
meht among the wealthy Buddhists at Mathura, as in later days Europeans were 
employed under the Mughal emperors. ” The thoroughly Indian character of 
the details seems to me, as to Dr. Mitra, decisive proof that the sculptor was a 
natiYo of the country ; nor do I think it very^ strange that he should represeut 
one of the less important characters as.dothod in a modified Greek costumej.sino? 
it is an established historical fact tliat Mathura, w^ included in the Baetriah 
Empire,: and the Greek stylo of di®sa cannot have been altogether unfamilia# tp ; 
hitn. '^he artifidid feldi^ of the dia|K)ry were, probably bbrr9W6d-.frp^^^ 
ooinit 
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In the Hindu: rantlieoa tbo only personage said to have been of wine-bil> 
bing propensities is Balarfima hiirisolf^ one of the tutelary divinities of Ma- 
thura ; and it is probably h*' who was intended to be roprescmted. by a second 
Bacchanalian figure included in the miieoum collection. This is a mutilated 
statue brought from the village of Kiikargama, in the Sa’dabad pargana.* He 
stands under the conventional canopy of serpents’ heads, with a garland of 
wild-flowers fban-mala) thrown across his body ; his right hand is raised above 
his head in wild gesticulation and in his left hand ho holds a cup very similar 
to the one shown in the Pali-kliera sculpture. Ilis head-dress closidy resem- 
bles Krishna’s distinctiv(^ ornament, the mukut ; but it may be only the spiral 
coil of hair observable in the Sanclii and Amaravati sculptures. In any case, 
tbc inference must not Ijo prosed too far ; for, tlie hoodijd snake is as con- 
stant iin acconipanimon’t of Sakya Muni as of Balarama ; and seaojidhjy a third 
sculpture of an equally Bacchaualian character is unmistakoably Buddhist. 
This is a rudely oxocutod figure of a fat little fellow, who has botli his hands 
raised above liis hand, and holds in one a cup, in the other a bunch of grapes. 
The head with its close curling hair leaves no doubt that Buddha is the person 
intended ; though possibly in the days of his youth, when ho dwelt still in his 
palace and mdulged himself in all carnal pleasures.” Or it might be a cari- 
cature of Buddhism as regarded from the point of view^ of a Bi*ahmanica] 
ascetic. 

*At. Knkarfiama is an ancient shrine of Knkar Devi, where a melsi is lield on the fcstiv.'jl 
of the Phul-dol, Chait hadi 7. Though in a dilapidatcKl condition, the Iniildinff is quite a modern 
one, a sinaU dome supported on plain brick arches; but on the floor, wdiich is raisoil several feet 
above the level of the ground, is a plinth, 4 feet 8 inches square, formed of raaasive hfocks of a 
hard and closel}' grained grey stone. The moxildings are bold and simple, like wdiat may be seen 
ill the oldest Kashmir temples. One side of the plinth is imperfect an 1 the stone has also been 

removed from the centre, leavin'^ a circular hollow^ which the villP^ers think w' as a well. But 

more probably the shrine was originally one of Mah^deva, and this was the bed in which a 
round Uttgrtm liad been s<it. In a corner of the building were two mutilated sculptures of siaiilar 
design, audit was the more perfect of these two that I removed to MaihurA A sketch of it; 
may be seen in Volume XLIV. ol the Journal of the Calcutta A.siatic Society’s Journal for 1875. 
A few puces from the shrine is a smaU brick, platform, level with the ground, which is said 
to cover the grave of the dpg ^Kukura) from whom the village is suppose J, to derive its name ; 
and per?on8 bitten by a dog are brought here to be cured. The adjoining pond called Kflrha (for 
£ukura*kd) is said to have been constructed by a Banjara. Very' large bricks are • occasionally 
dug up out of it, as also from the village Khera ; one measured 1 foot 5^^ inches in length by 10 
inchos in breadth and 8 in thickness, another I fixit 7 inches inches x9i inches, It is of 
inttrost to obsem that on the west coast ol.the Gulf of Cahibay^ 90 miles sout^ of Bbauiiagat, 

like anclenlname of iv Wch, «* Apj^rs (roni Inseription 
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How(*vor, Buddhism itself, though Grigiiiiillj a system of ■abstractions 
and negations, was not long before it assumed a concrete development. 
In one of its scliools, Avliich from the indeceiicv of many of the figures 
that have been discovered would seem to have been very papular at Ma- 
thura, debauchery of tlie most degrading description was positively inculcat- 
ed as the surest means for attaining perfection. The authority for these 
abominable doctrines, Avliich, in tlic absence of literary proof might have 
been considered an impossible outcome of sueli teaching as tluit ot Sakya 
Muni, is a Sanskrit composition called Tathdmta Ouhi/akay or Giiliyd mina^ 
Ifha^ ‘the collection of secrets,’ of which the first, published notice is that 
given, by Dr. Kajendra Jjiilii Mittra in the introduction to his edition of 
the Lalii'i Vistara. lie de.scribes it as having all the characteristics of the 
worst specimens of the Hindu Tan tras. The professed olject, in cither case, 
is devotion of tlic highest kind— al)solnto and unconditional — at the sacrifice 
of all Avorldly attachments, wishes, and aspirations ; but in working it out 
theories are indulged in and j)ractiees enjoined, wliieli are at once the inost 
revolting and liorrible that human depra\iry could imagine. A shroud of 
mystery alone seems to prevent their true cliaracter from being siien : l)ut 
divested of ik, works oi‘ this description avouIJ (l(?serve to be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman. Looking at them j)hilosophically, the great wonder is that a 
system of ndigion, so pui-o and so lofty in its aspirations as Buddhism, could 
be made to ally itself with such pcstilimt dogmas and practicc'.s. Perfection is 
described as attainable not l)y austerity, privations and painful rigorous obsei**- 
vances, but by the enjoyment of all the jdeasur(*s of the world, some of which 
are described with a minuten(^‘•^s of detail winch is simj)ly revoltijig. The 
figures of nude dancing-girl.s in la.seivious attitudes with other obscene repre- 
sentations, tlial; occur on many of the Buddliist pillars in the jmiseuin, are 
clear indications of ilie ])opularity which this corrujd system had acquired in 
the neighbourhood. Tlie two figures of fenndo monsters, each with a child in 
its lap, which it is preparing to tear in pieces and devour, are in all probabi- 
lity to be refetnMl to il.e same se)iool : thougb they apj)eur also in the Hindu 
Taiitras and under the same name, tliat of Dakini. In the oldest sculptures 'the 
figures are all decently draped, and it has been the custom to regard them 
only as Buddhist, and all the mule or otherwise objectionable representations 
as Jaini. But this is an error arising out of the popular Hindu prejudice 
again>st what they call in reproach ‘ the worship of the naked gods.’ The out 
cry is simply an interested one aud has no foundation in fact : for though 
many Hindu temples, especially in Bengal, are disfigured by horrible obscenities, 
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I know of no Jaini temple in which there is anything to shock the most 
sensitive delicacy ; while the length to which some of the reco jnizod followers 
of Buddha could go in the deification of lust lias been sufficiently shown by 
Dr. Mitra’s description of the Guhya samayha. And this, it ^s}lould be added, 
though hitherto aliiiosi unknown to European students, is no obscure treatise, 
but is one of the nine most imjiortant works to which divine worship is con- 
stantly offered by the Buddhists of ?sepal. 

Gf the different styles of architecture tliat have prevailed in tlie district, the 
nieinory of the oar]i<*st, iho Indo'-Groek, is preserved hy ii single small fragment 
found ill th('. Ambarislia liill, wliere* a niche is sii[)poried by columns with Ionic 
capitals. Of the succeeding style, tlie Indo-Scytliian, there, an? a few actual 
architectural remains and a considerable number of sculptured representa,- 
lions. Ko coiupbde column lias been recovered; but tlie plain square bases, 
cut into four sii'ps, found at tlie ( !hauwani momid.s, belong to this period, as 
also the boll-shaped (‘apiial, surmounted liy an inscribed abacus Avith an elc- 
]]haut standing upon it, brought from a gai*d(?n near the Kankiili tila. Itnis 
dateil the year off, in the ladgn of Huvishka. In the sculplurc's, wliero an 
arcade is shown, tlu? abacus usually supports a pair of winged lions, crouch- 
ing back to back : but in a iragment from the Kanludi tila, \vliere the colunm is 
meant for an isolated cm?, it bears an elephant. In this last example the 
shaft ajiiiears to iio round, Imt it is more (tommonly shown as oclagoiuil. Tlio 
round bases, of wliich such a largi? number AV('re uneartlu'd from the Jamalpur 
mounds, many of tlie.m insoribed Avitli the names of tlie donors, Avould seem 
to liave i)('On used for the support of siatm*s. Tlio name by which they arc 
designated in the inscriptions is Kvmhltaki. The minialnrc pediments, canned 
as a. diaper or wall decoration, show that the temple fronts presented tlie same 
ajipearance as in tlu? Xasik caves. This was peculiarly the Biiddliist style and 
died with the religion to whose sfUTice it had been dedicated. After it came 
the mediajval Brahmanic stylo, Avhich was prevalent all over Upjier India in 
the time of Frithi Raj and the Muhammadan conquest. In this the boll- 
shaiied capital ap[iears as a vase Avith masses of dependent foliage at its four 
corners. These have not only a verj” graceful (iffcct, but are also of much 
constructiona] significance, since they counteract the Aveakness whicli Avould 

otherAvise have resulted from the attenuation of the vase at its base and nock. 

♦ 

The shaft frequently springs from n similar raso set upon a moulded 

base. In early examples, as in a pair of columns from the KanMli -ffia and 
a fragment from Shergarh, the shaft has a central band of drooping lily-like 
flawers, i^ith festoons d«{)endeHt tirom .Ihem. Later on, -instead of the band 
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a grotesque face is introduced, anth the moustaches prolonged into fandful 
anihesque continuations, and strings of pearls substituted for the festoqns, 
©r a knotted scarf is grasped in. the toetlj.and hangs half down to the base with 
a bell attached to its end. Occasionally the entire sliaft or some one of its faces 
is enriched with bands of foliage. Probably for the sake of. securing greater 
height, a second capital was added at the top, either in. plain cushion shape, • 
or carved into the semblance of two squat monsters supporting the architrave 
on their head and upraised hands. For still loftier buildings it was the prac- 
tice to set two columns of similar character one on the other, crowning the 
uppermost with the detached capihil as above described ; airf afterwards it- 
hecame the fashion to make oven .short columns with a notch in the middle, so 
as to give tlicm the appearance of being in tw'o pieces. Exiiinples of this 
peculiarity may be seen in the tlhliatthi Pfilua at Maha-ban and the Barg^h 
at Noh-jhil. The custom, which prevailed to a very Jate period, of varying 
the shape of a shaft by making it .square at bottom, then an octagon, and then 
polygonal, is probably of different origin and was only a device for securing 
ailroppearance of lightness. 

From about the year 1200 A.D. the architectural history of Mathura is an 
absolute blank till the middle of the 16th century, when, under the honefioent 
sway of tiie Emperor Akbar, the eclectic stylo, so characteristic of his own 
religious views, produced the iiiagnlficont series of temples, which even in their 
ruin are still to bo admired at Briuda-ban. The temple of Radha Ballabh, in that 
town, built in the next reign, tliat of Jahangir, is the last example of the style. 
Its charaoteristie note can scarcely be defined as tbo fusion, but rather, as the' 
parallel exhibition of the Hindu and Muhammadan method. Thus in a facade 
one story, or one compartment, .shows a succession of multifoil saraconic arches, 
while above and below, or on either side, every opening is square-headed with 
the arcliitravo supported on projecting brackets. Hie one is purely Muham- 
madan, the other is. as distinctly Hindu; yet, without any attempt made to 
. disguise the fact beyond the judicious avoidance of all exaggerated peculiarities 
in either style, the juxta position of the two causes no sentiment of incongruity. 
If in any art it wore possible to revive the dead, or if it were in human, nature 
ever to : return absolutely upon tho poist, this style would seem to be the one. for 
our architects to copy. Butsinjple retrogression is impossible. Every pejJod 
has an en’^copment of its own, which, however studiously ignored, in . 
imitations, must have its effect in any, spontaneous development of the ^stifi 
The pnm%le, ho^vei^ is as applicable as evety ^on^ it yriU de^- 
riadtered matoriatyond^ Indian 
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ttow in vogue at MathuiU; is the result of Muhaiiun^\dan infliiences workiiigiij)on 
a Hindu basis. The extraordinary power that resulted from the first introduc- 
tion of the new element is all but exhausted ; the system re<juires once more to 
bo invigorated from without, A single touch of genius might restore it to more 
tlian all its pristine activity by wedding it to the European Gothic, to which it 
has a strong natural afliiiity. The product would bo a style that would satisfy 
all the practical requirements of modern civilization, and at the saino time 
display the union of oriental and \vest(‘rn idea, in a concrete form, which both 
national itioKS could appreciate. The combinution of Join(3 and spire, tlie dream 
of our last great Gothic arcliitoot, but wbicli he died w ithout accomplishing, 
would follow spontaneously ; and Anglo-Iudiun architecture, no longer a bye- 
word for riulistiiusin . and vulgarity, might spread through tlie length and 
bfcadtli of the empire with as much success as Iiido-Greek art in the days of 
Alexander, or Ilindu-Saraccuic art in the reign of Akbar. 

Tlie eclecticism of the last-named period, whicli has suggested the above 
remarks, was Ibllowed l)y the Jat stylo, of which the best examples are the 
tombs and palaces erected by Siiraj Mall, the ibunder of the Bharatpur dynasty, 
and his immediate successors. In these the arch is thoroughly naturalized ; 
the details are also in tlio main dickited by Muhainiiuidan precedent, but they 
are carried out with much of the old Hindu solidity and exuberance of fanci- 
ful decoration. The arcade of the Gtinga Moban Kuiij at Briiidti-baii is a 
very fine specimen of this style at its best. In later buildings, as in those 
on the bank of the Mauasi Ganga at (xobardhan, the mouldings are shallower 
and the wall-ornamentation consists of nothing but an endless succe.ssion of 
niches and , vastus repeated with wearisome uniformity. The Bangala, or ob-» 
long alcove, witli a vaulted roof of curvilinear outlim^, is always a prominent 
feature in tins stylo and is introiluctHl wito some pai*t of every fac^ado. From 
the name it may be inferred that it was borrowed from Bengal and was pro- 
bably intended as a copy of the ordim^ry cottage roof made of bent bambus^ 
It does not appear in Upi)er India till the reign of Aurangzob ; tho earliest 
example in Mathura . being the alcoves of tho mosque built by Ahd-un- 
Najbiin lGGl A.I). 

The style in vogue at the present day is the legitimate descendant of the 
above, and differs from it in precisely the same w'ay as Perpendicular differs 
from Decorated QoUiio, It lias greater lightness, but less. freedom : more elabora- 
tion in details, but le^ss vigour inrconoeption. Tho panelling of the walls anti 
piers is often filled in with exkemely ddlicato j 

^ U ■■ V.' 
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but the effect is scarcely in propoi'tion* to the labour expended upon them ; for 
the work is too slightly raised and too naiiiutc to catch thc5 eye at any distance. 
Thus, the first impression is one of flatness and a want of accentuation ; artis- 
tic defects for which no refinement of detail can adequately compensate. The 
pierced tracery, however, of the screens and balconies is as good in character 
as in execution. The geometrical patterns are old traditions and can bo classic- 
fied under a few well-defined heads, but they fulmit of almost infinite modi- 
fications under skilful treatment. They are cut with great mathematical nicety, 
the pattern being drawn on ))otli sides of the slab, which is half chiselled 
through from one side and then turned over and completed from the other. 
The temples that line both sides of the High Street in the city, the monument 
to Seth Mani Ram in the Jamuna bagh and the porch of tho museum itself 
are fine specimens of the style, and are conclusive proofs that, in l\ratluira at 
all events, architoeturc is, to tJiis day, no mere galvanize^d revival of the {)ast-, 
but is still a living and progressive art. If a model of some one of tlio best 
and most typical buildings in each of the late styles were added to the 
museum collection of antiquities, as was my intention, tlie series would give 
a complete view of the architectural history of tho district, from which a 
student would be able to gather much instruction. A specimen of modeni 
official architecture (?), as conceived by our Engineers in the Publits Works 
Department, sliould further bo placed iu juxtaposition Avith them, as a model 
also, but a model of eveiytliiiigJo be avoided, 

Iimnediately opposite the museum is the Public Garden, in which the museum 
itself ought to have been placed. It contains a considerable variety of choice 
trees and shrubs, but unfortunately it has not been laid out with much taste, 
and its area is too large to be kept in good order out of the funds that are 
iilloAved for its maintenance. It Avas extended a foAV years ago, so as to includo 
tho site of a large mound and tank. The former avus levelled and the latter 
filled up. During the progress of the AA^ork a number of copper coins Avere dis- 
covered, wdiich may very possibly liaA-e been of the same date as the adjoining 
Buddhist monastery ; but being of no intrinsic value, there was no one on the 
spot Avho cared to preserve them. A little further on is the Jail, constructed 
on tho approved radiating principle, and sufficiently strong under ordinary 
•circumstances to ensure the safe-guard of native prisoners, though an European 
would probably find its Avails not very difficult either to scale or breakthrough. 
This exhausts tlm list of public institutions and objects of interest / whence it 
may be rightly inferred that the English quarter of Mathurd is as dull 
4md conimon-pkco as most other Indian stations. Still, in the rains it has a 
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pleasant park-liko appearance with its wide expanse of green sward, reserved 
for military uses from the encroachments of the plough ; its well-kept roads 
wdth substantial bridges to span the frequent ravines; and the long avenues 
of trees that half conceal the thatched and verandahed bungalows that lie 
behind, each in its own enclosure of garden and pasture land ; while in the 
distant back-ground an occasional glimpse is caught of the broad stream of the 
Jainunu. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER VIL 

L— List of (iovrsuNons of Mathura in tub 17th Century. 

1G29. Mirza Jsa Tarkhan ; who gav(3 Ids name to the suburb of Tsa- 
))iir (now more commonly called Haus-ganj), on tlui opposite bank of the 
river. 

ltI3d. Jinrsind Knli Kluin, promoted, at the time of his appoiiitincnt, to 
S‘e oorninandor of 2.000 horse, as an incentive to ho zealous in stamping out 
idolatry and reliollioii, .k'i'CMU him the suburb of Murslud-pur derives its 
name. 

li>3!h Allah V^irdi Khan. After liolding office for throe years, some 
'disloyal expressions to winch lie hatl given utterancai wore reported to the emperor, 
who thereupon contiscatf'd his estates and removed him to Delhi. 

It! 12, Azani Klnin Mir Muhammad Btikir, also called Iradat Khan. lie 
is commemorated l)y the Azam-abad Sarae, Avhieh ho foinided (sec page 31), 
and l)y the two villages of Azaui-pnr and Bakir-pur. He came of a iiolde 
iamily seated at. SiVwa ill Persia, and having attached himself to the stirvice of 
Asaf Khan Mirza Jafar, the distinguished poet and courtier, soon after bccam (3 
Ids son-in-law and was introduced to the notice of thcj Ein])oror Jahangir, Ho 
thus gained his first appointment under the Crown ; but Ids subsequent promo- 
tion was due to the influmice of Yamin-mKdaula, Asaf Khan IV., the father of 
Muintaz Mahall, the favourite wile of Shahjaiian. On tho accession of that 
monarch he was appointed commander of 5,000, and sorved with distinction in 
tlie Dakhin in the war against the rebel Khan Jahnn Lodi and in tho opera- 

against the Nizam Shfihi’s troops. In tho fifth year of the reign, he was 
made Governor of Bengal in succession to Kasim Khdn Juwaini. Three 
years latoir he was transferred to Allahabad, but did not remain there long, 
being moved in the very next year to Gujarat, as Subadar. In the twelfth year 
of Shdhjalian his daughter was married to prince Shiija, who had by her a son 
named Zain-ul-abidin. From 1642 to 1645 ho was Governor of Mathurd, but 
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in the latter year^ as tie did riot a<‘t witli sufficient vigonr against the Hindu 
malcontents, his advaneeJ age was made the pretext for transferring him to 
Bihar. Three years later lie received orders for Kash/nir ; hut as ho objected 
to the cold cliinato of that country he was allowed to exchange it for Jaun-pur, 
where ho died in 1(548, at the age of 7t). Ho is described in the Naasir-ul- 
Uniara as a man of most estimable cliaracter, but very liarsh in bis mode of 
collecting the State revemuo. Azamgarli, the capital of the district of that name 
in the Banaras Division, w^as also founded by him. 

1645. Makramat Kluin, formorly Cmvernor of Dellii, 

1658. Jafar, son of Allah Virdi Kluiiu 

1651). Kasim Khan, transferred from ]\rurad;ibad, but murdered on his 
way down. 

1660. Abd-uu-Nabi, founder of the Jama Ma.s]id,(s(^o pago 150). 

1668. Satl-Shikan Kliiin. Fails in quelling the rel.>ollion. 

1669, Hasan Ali Khan. During his incumbency tlio great temple of 
Kosava Deva was destroyed. 

1676. Hidtan Kiili Klian. 


IL— Names ce the City Quauteus, on Mahai.las. 


J Maudavi Ttaui. 

2 Bairag-pum. 

3 Kliirki Bisati, 

4 Naya-bas. 

5 Arjim-pura. 

6 Tek-n;irnanl. 

7 (5 ali Soni Kusera. 

8 (lali Kavaliya. 

9 Gali Rain-piil. 

10 Tek lUna Khati. 

11 Gali Mathura Me- 

gha. 

12 Bazar Ghauk. 

13 Gali Bhairon, 

14 Gali Thathera. 

15 Lai Darwaza. 

16 Gali Loliiya. 

17 Gali Kanda, 

18 Teli-pdra, 

19 Tila Chaube. 


20 Brin<l:il)jin Darwaza. 

21 Glicr Gobindi. 

22 Gali Gopa iShali. 

23 .Shah-ganj DarwtizS. 

24 Hidan-ganj. 

25 ( 'hakra Tiratb. 

26 Krishan Ganga. 

27 Go-giiat. 

28 Kuns kri kila. 

29 HanumAn tila, 

30 Zer iiiasjid. 

31 Ivushk. ‘ 

32 Sanii Ghat. 

33 Makhdiim Shah, 

34 AsiJvimda Gluit. 

35 Visrant Ghat. 

36 Kans-khilr. 

3 7 Gali Da sii vatar. 

38 Gor-parji. 

39 Gosfiin QhiU* 


40 Kil-math. 

41 Syam Ghat. 

42 Ham Glisit. 

43 Rainji-dwara. 

44 Biluiri-pura. 

45 Ballahh Ghat. 

46 Maru Gali. 

47 Bengali Gh&t. 

48 Kala Mahal. 

4 9 Chuna kankar. 

50 Chamarhana. 

51 Gopal-pura, 

52 Sarai \U}& Bha- 

dauria. 

53 Sengal-pura, 

54 Chhonkar-p|ra, 

55 Mir-ganj. 

56 Holi Darwiiza. 

57 Sitala Gali. 

58 Kaiiipu Ghat. 
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IL— Name>s of the City Quarteus or Mahallas— 


$\} Dharmsiila 

Awji (built by Uaja 
Pitambar Siuh). 
iiO Dlimva Ghat, 
b l Dhruva tila. 

112 Bal tila. 

Bar:i Jay Ram Diis. 
bt Genoral-^aiij. 

<)5 Anta-pani 
iW) Gobind-ganj. 

Chliagan-piiraii 
b8 Santokli-[)m‘a. 

»>9 (Jlihah katbauti. 

70 Kotwiili. 

7 1 11 liaratpurDarwaza. 

72 Lala-gauJ. 

73 fSilala Paosa. 

74 Maholi Pol 

75 Nagra Paosa, 


76 Giijarluina. 

77 Ko.^haii-ganj. 

78 Bhdr-ki gali. 

79 Khirki Dalpat Rae. 

80 Taj-pura. 

81 ( 'luiubachcha. 

82 Sat Ghani. 

83 ( Jihatta Bazar. 

84 Gali lYithakun. 

85 Mamlar IVirikh Ji. 

86 Kazi-para. 

87 Naya Bazar (from 
Mr. Thornton’s timo). 

88 Gliad cliikno jjat" 
baron ki. 

89 Gali Gotawaht. 

90 Gatasrarn. 

91 Ratn knnd. 

92 Chhonka-para. 


93 jMfinik cbauk. 

94 Gaja Paosa. 

95 Ghati Bittlnil T?ar. 

96 Sitala Gliati. 

97 iS'aksircbi tila. 

98 Gujar Gbaii, 

99 Gali Kalal. 

I 100 Kftsenit. 

101 Gali Durga CIiancL 

102 Bazaza. 

103 Mandavi Gliiya. 

104 Gali Dhusaron ki, 

1 05 M an ol iar -[ j ij ra. 

106 Kasa.i-j».ira. 

107 I\oso]>ura, 

108 Mandavi Ram Das. 

109 Mfitiya Darwaza. 

110 ])ig llarwaza. 

111 MaliaJla kbakrobun. 


111. — PiiiNciPATi Buildings in the City of MatuijkX. 

1. llardingo Arch, or Iloli Darwaza, forming tho Agra gate cf tho c.ity, 
orectod by the municipality at a cost of Ks, 13,731. 

2. TiMDjib^ of Radba Kishan, founded by Deva Cband, Dobra, of Tenda- 
Kbera near Jabalpur, in 1870-71. (Josi Rs. 40,000. In the Cbluita Brizfir. 

3. Temple of Bijuy Gobind, in the Satghara Mahalla, built in 1867 by 

Rijay Rain, Bolira, of Dattia, at a cost of Rs. 65,000. ^ 

4. Temi>lo of Bala Dova, in the Khans-klmr Bazar, built in 1865 by Kush- 
ali Ram, Bobra, of Sber-garh, at a cost of Rs. 25,000. 

5. Temple of Bliairav NutJi, in tho Lohars^ quarter, built by Bishan Lai, 
Khattri, at acostof Rs. 10,000. It is bettor known by the name of Sarvar / 
Sultan, as it contains a chapel dedicated in honor of that famous Muhammadan f 
saint, regarding whom it may bo of interest to subjoin a few particulars. The • 
parent shrine, situate in desert country at tho mouth of a pass leading into 
Kandahdr, is served by a company of some 1,650 priests besides women and 
children ; who, with the exception of a small grant from Government yielding 
an annual income of only Rs. 350, are entirely dependent for subsistonco on tlio 
charity of pilgrims. The shrine ia equally reverenced by Hindus, Sikhsj and 
Muhammadans, and it is said to be visited in the course of a year by as many 

45 
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as 200,000 people of all castes aiifl dononii nations, who coirio chiefly from the 
Punjab and Siiullh The suiiit in his lifetime was so eminent for his universal 
benevolence and liberality (wlienoe his title of mkfii) that lie is believed still 
to retain after death the power and will to ‘’•rant every petition that is present- 
ed to him. At the large fair held in February, March and April, the shrine is 
crowded with ai)plieants, many of whom bog for aid in money. As the shrine 
is poor and supported by charity, this cannot be given on the spot ; but the 
petitioner is told to namoi some liberal-miiKlcd jicrson, upon whom an order is 
then written and scaled with tlui great seal of tlie teiuple and handed to the 
applicant. Wlicn presented by liim lo llie p(?rsoii, on whom it was drawn, it is 
not unfrcqucntly honoured. Such a parwaiia, drawn on one Muhammad Khun 
Afghan, was found on the lakir Navvali Sliah, who in 1871 made a murderous 
attack on the Secretary of ihe Lalior Munielpallty. A report on the peculiar 
circuinstaiices of the cas(' was suhmiLted to Qov(‘nim(mt/ and it is from it th.at 
the above sketch has been (extracted in expliinatlon of the singular lact that a 
Muliarnmadan saint has liocn enthroned as a deity in a Hindu temple in the 
most exclusive of all liiudu eities. 

G. Tcinple of Gata-srain, near the Visrant Ghat, built by Pran-nath 
S&stri, at a cost of Es. 25,000, about the year 1800. 

7. Temple of Dwarakudliis commonly called tlio Seth’s temph', in tlio 
Asikunda Baziir, built by Parikh »Ii, in 1815, at a cost of Rs. 20,000. 

8. House of the Bharal-pur Eajas, with gateway added by the late RjVja 
Balavant Sinli. 

9. House of Seth Laklimi (Iliand, built in 1815 at a cost of Rs. 1,00,000. 

10. Temple of Madan Mohan, by the Sami Ghat, built by Seth Anaiit 
Ram of Oluiri by Rain-garli, in 1850, at a cost of Rs. 20,000. 

11. Temple of Gobardhan Nath, built by Seth Kuslial, commonly called 
Seth B&bu, kiimdiir of the Barodara Raja, in 1830. 

12. Temple of Bihari Ji, built by Chhakki L&land Kanhaiya Lai, bankers 
of Mhow near Nfmach, in 1850, at at a cost of Rs. 25,00.0, by the Sami Ghat : 
has a handsome court-yard as well as external faejado. 

13. Temple of Gobind Dova, near the Nakarchi tila, built by Gaur Saliay 
Mall and Ghan-Syain Das, his son, Seths of Chiiri, in 1848, with their resi*- 
deuces and that of Ghan-Syam’s uncle, Rainchandra, adjoining. 

14. Temple of Gopi-nath, by tho Sami GhAt, built by Giilr^j and Jagan- 
nath, Seths of Churi, in 1866, at a cost of Rs. 30,000. 
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15. Temple of Baladeva, near the Hardinge Arch, built by Bala, Ahir, a 

servant of Seth Lakhmi Cliand, as a dwelling-house, about the Y<?ar 1820, at a 
cost of Rs, 50,000, and sold to Rae Bai, a baniya’s wife, who converted it 
into a temple. , 

16. Temple of Mohan Jiin the Satghara Mahalla, built about 70 yf'urs 
ago by Kripa Ram, Bohra ; more commonly known as Daukala Kunj, after 
the Ohaubo who was the founder’s purohit. 

17. Temple of Madan Mohan, in the Asikunda Mahalla, built by Dhanraj, 
Bohra, of Aligarh. 

18. Temple of Gobardhan Nath, in the Kans-kluir, built by Devi DaS: 
Bohra, of Urai. 


1!). Temple, of Dirgha Vishnu, liy the street leading to tho Bharat-pur 
gate, built by Riija Patni Mall of Banaras. 

20. The Sati 1‘iirj, or ‘ faithful widow’s tower,’ built by Raja Bhagavan 
Das in 1570. 

21. The mos(|ae of Abd-uu-Nabi Khan, built 1662. 

22. The mo.si[iie of Auraug'/.eb, built 1669, on the site of the temple of 
Kosava Dova. 


IV. — (','alendau op Festivals onsERVED in the City op MatiiurA. 

Chait Su(l/i [April 1-15). 

1 . Chaii Sndi 8. — Durgii Ashtami. Held at tho temple of Mahuvidya Devi. 

2. Cfiait Sudi 9. — Ham Navami. Held at tho Ram Ji Dwsira. 

Baisdkh [April-— Mai/). 

3. Baisdkh Sudi 11. — Nar Sinh hT^.‘ Held at Gor-pani, Manik Chauk, 
and tho temple of Dwdraktidlus. 

4. Baisdkh full moon , — Perambulation of MathurA, c.alled Ban-bihiir, start- 
ing from tho Visrant Ghat; the only ono made in the night. 

5. Jeth Sudi 10. — Tho Joth Dasahara. In tho middle of tho day, bath-- 
ing at tho Dasasvamedh Ghat ; in the evening kite-flying from the Gokarues- 
var hill. 

6. Jeth full moon.— Jal-jitra, All the principal people bring the water 
for the ablution of the god into tho temples on their own shoulders in little 

I silvtar nrhs. 
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Asarh {June—Jnly)i 

7. Asdrh Sudi 2. — Ratb-jatra. 

8. Asiirh Sudi 11. — Principal perambulation of Matlinrii and Btind&-ban 
before tbe go<l takes his four mouths’ sleep ; 'called juf/al jori ki parikrarnd. 
The people shirt early in the morning either from the Visrant, or some other 
Ghdt nearer their home, and after passing by the Sarasvati kand continue 
their way for about a mile along the Delhi road. The majority then make a 
straight cut across to Brinda-ban, while the others go on first to the Garur 
Gobind shrine at Chhatikra. This is the longest perambulation made and is 
said to be of 20 kos. All return to Mathura the same day ; any one who fails to 
do so being thought to lose the ivholo benefit of his pilgrimage. 

9. Asdrh full moon. — Byas-piino. In the morning the Guru is formally 
revercncod ; in the evening there are wrestling mutchos, and the Pandits 
assemble on the hills or house-tops for the * pavan pariksha,’ or watching of 
tho Avind ; from which they predict when the rains Avill commence and Avhat 
sort of a season there will be. When tho Avind is from tho north, as it was in 
1879, it is thought to be a good sign ; and certainly the rain that yciir was 
superabundant, 

Srdvan {July — A uyusl). 

10. Srdvan Sudi — Commonly called Tij ka mda. Wrestling matches 
near the temple of BhutesA’Jvr Maliadeva. 

11. Srdtan Sudi 5. — The IVinch Tirath mela begins. A pilgrijnago .starts 
from the Vi.srant Ghat for Madhu-bau ; proceeds on tlie next day to Ban- 
tanu kund at Satoha and the Gyan-bauli near the Katra; on the thii-d day to 
Gokarne.svar ; on the fourth to the shrine of Garur Gobind at Chhatikra* and 
on the fifth to the Brahm kund at Brinda-ban. 

12. Srdvan Sudi 1 1 .— Perambulation of Mathurii and Pavitra-dhdran, or 
offering of Brhhmunical threads to the Thakur. 

111. Srdvan full moon. — The Saluno or Baksharbandhan., Wrestling 
matches in different orchards near the temple of Bhutesvar. 

JJhddon {Auffust — September), 

14. Mddon Badi 8.— Janm Ashtanji ; Krishna’s birthday. A fasUiff 
midnight, 

* ChhaHkra, on the Dehli rowi, was founded by Manu, Jama, and Eor, three Eachwihiib 
who are said to have come from Kal fourteen generations, t.e., about 300 years ago.: Their 
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15. BhAihnSudill. — A special pilgrimage to Madliu-ban, TaW>an,an(l 
Kumud-bun. The general Ban.-jdfcra also cornnieHCCs and lasts for 15 days. 

lb. JBhiiiloa Suili 14. — riic Aiiant Chandas. The Pairtlki, or swimming 
festival, is held every Thursday in Snivan and Bliadon, hut tho principal day 
is the lust Tliursday before the Anant Chaudas, when thei*e is a very great 
concourse of p(iopl<^, occupying tho walls of the old fort and all tlii <3 river-side 
ghiits. Tliere is no racing : but the swiimucrs, almost all of whom have with 
them large hollow gourds, or inflated skins for occasional support, perform 
a v-ariety of strange antics in tho w^ater ; while soiiio are mounted iipoji 
grotesque siruetures in tb.<i shape of hoi*scs, or i)caeocks, or dilterent kinds <»f 
carriages. The scone, v Inch is an amusing one, is best witnessed from a barge 
towed up tile streairi to die lilglicsl ghat near ffaysinghpiira, wlnn-o tho svviin- 
m(>rs start, and a! lowed to drop down with the current to the [lontooii bridge, 
.About suns<.‘t there is :i rude disjilay of fireworks accompanied with inmdi 
smoke and noise; but tli*' swimniiM-s remain in the w^ater some two or three 
liours longer, when the proceedings terminate with music and dancing in the 
si roods of the o.dt\c 

Kn > v / j ' ( Sf^fdernber — CMvl>er ) . 

17, Kttrdr ./lidj 8 . — IVrambiiiat.ion of die city followed by five days’ festi- 
vilics, during whijii ii customary to niake a great nnniber of little pewter 

<lfchrxit'l;nO;S iu)\v vefcain t'nly J J l/isvaj llio rest Jiiiving ln‘(;3i solil to tlio' lu.'ilxr'ut of tlie fcensple of Syam 
Suiuljir lit who is also mulfitiar. They Biiy lliat the name ot fclic place, Avbcii thoir 

Jiucestors tir>t occdpieil it, the Hau.ie now, iukI that it rei'erK to llie sis salvliis, or 

cooirnniions of wiiosc tjitpl. Ohaottny t>r ousecu abodt, is one of the sitoa visited by nilgriiiis. 

Aiiotlier local explanation of tin; name, is tli.it it refers to tlui .=?ix viil;!;Tos, CMcli of which had to 
cede* part of its laml to to; in tlie KjicliLiW'aliiis' new sottlemenb. There is a Tnlthya, 'vvherein the 
trees are chietly kadambs of siuall .I'towili, tliongh old, mixed with dh;ik, iiiui, karii, and hi iiB, 
and in it is a bi^rhly vcmTat'xl shrine, dedicated to Garur Ciobiml, The jirescut buil<iiu.i^, which 
is small and pertectly plain, c-nshriTiCB a hluck stone iiiiaf^e of the l?o: 1 Gobind inouated on Garur. 
Close by is a cave with a lo.i.ifish [light of windinj^ steps simply du.sj in the soil, but no one can 
penetrate to the eml on account of the (leas ivitli which tho place swarms. On Savan Sudi 8, 
during the panch tirM kx mda, the temple is visited by the lari?cat uumher of pilgrims. There 
is a strtmd fair on the day after the Iloli, and a third on tho full moon of Jeth. The revenue of 
the village all goes to the temple of Syani Suudar at Brliidadma. Tlie local shrine Inn no endow- 
ment. In a field iinnieiliatcly adjoining the homestead arc some fragments of linddliiat rails. 
Tlie.se w^ere probably brought from the Gobind-kund, about a mile away, where some ancient 
building must once have stood. For digging the foundations of the small masonry ghat there^ 
20 yeAta or so ago, it is said that some large sculptures were discovered ; but as they were muti- 
lated, no one took the trouble tn remove them. I told KOrha — the Fiijari-^io let me know when 
the tank was dry enough to allow e£ exoavatious being made, but 1 left the district before any 
such opportunity occurred. 
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figures called sdiijhi, representing Krishna and- the Gopis, in whose hononr 
also tliero' are performances, all through the night, of the lias daneti. 

18. Kuvdr Sudi 8. — Meglinad Lila, or representation of the deatli of Ri- 
van’s son Megh-nad; This is the first of the three groat days of the Biim 
Lila, which is held on tho open plain near the temple of Mahavidya. The 
entire series of perfornianees, which commences from the new moon, includes 
most of the leading events in the llainayana, such as tho tournament, the 
defeat of TAraka, the desparture into exile, Bhnrat’.'S expedition to Chitra-kiit, 
the mutilation of Surpa-naklia, tho rape of Situ, the meeting with Sugriv, and 
the building of the bridge. A separate day is assigned to each incident, but the 
first six or seven acts of the drama are not invariably llie same, ami it is only 
on the 8th, 5)th, and 10th days that many jnmple assemble to see tlie show. 

10. Kuvdr Sudi 9. — Kumbhakaran Lila, with representation of tho death 
of Btivaa’s brother, Kumbhakaran. 

20. Kuvdr Sudi 10. — Last day of the Dasahara, with representation of 
Kama’s final victory over Iliivan. Though this fete attracts a large (joncourse of 
people, tho show is a very jioor one aiul the display of fireworks much inferior 
to wliat may 1 h) seen in many secomWafii Hindu cities. 

21. Kurur Sudi 11.— Bharat Milap. A platform is erected in the street 
under the Jama Mas/td, on which is eimeied a rcsiiresentation of the meeting at 
iVjndhva between Prince Bliarat and Itiuna, Siia and Lakslunan, on tlnar re- 
dnrn from their wanderings. For tlie wliole distance from that oentnil spot 
to the lloli (date not only tho thoroughfare itself, but all tho biiloonios ami- 
tops of tho houses are crowded with peo]jle in giy holiday attire ; and as tho 
fronts of all the principal buildings are also drajied with |iarty-<!oloared hang-, 
ings, and the shops. dressed up to look their best, the result is a very peturesque 
spectacle, which is inoi'o pleasing to tlio European eye tluin any other feast in 
the Hindu calendar ; the throng, however, is so dense that it is rather a 
hazardous matter to drive a carriage through it. 

23. Kuvdr full moon. — Sarad-puiio. Throughout the night visits are paid 
to the different temples, 

Kdrtik {Oidvber — ^Novendter), 

23, ww wMwW'—DiwAli, or Dip-dun — feast of lamps, 

24, Kdrtik Sudi 1 . — Anna-hut. The same observances os at Gobardban, 
bQt ou a smaller scale. 
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25. Kdrtik Sudi'- Dhobi -maraii Lila. Hold near the Brinda-ban gate t «3 
cvomuiemorate Krishna’s spoliation of Kansa’s washennan. 

2(). Kdrtilc Sudi 8. — Goeharan, or pasturing tho cattle. Hold in tiw 
evening at the Gopal liagh on tlia Agra Road. 

27. Kdrtik Sudi 9. — Akhay-Navaini. The socoud groat poKimluilatiou as 
tho city, beginning iinmcd lately after midnight. 

28. Kdrtik Sudi 10. — Kaiis badh ka mola, at^tlia Uaiigesvai* Maluuk^ a. 
Towards cvcniing, a largo wicker figure of Kans is brought out on to tlio coad^ 
when two boys, dressed to n^pn^serit Ivrivshna and Baladova, and mounted eithev 
on horses or an elephant, give the signal, witli ib(5 staves all wveat!\<‘<! vrith 
[lowers i hat they liuv<) in their hajids, tor an assault upon the nicoisb’r. 
In a few minuti'S it is torn to shreds and tatters by tlio Chaubos uud a procer-^ 
si on is then made to tl‘e V'^israiit Ghat. 

22. Kdrtik Smli 1 1 . — Dcottlian. The .awakening of tho gtxl from his foo r 
fiionths’ slumber. A similar [)erambiilation as on Asiirh Sudi 11. 

Mdl/h (J ail liavjf — Februart /) . 

30. Mafjh Sudi f). — Basant ranclianii. The return of spring ; corresi'ond- 
iiig to the Ejiglisb May-day. 

PhdUjnn ( Fchmari/ — Marck ) . 

31 Philip tin full luoou , — Tho lloli, or Indian sutarnalia. 

Chail badi {March 15 — 30). 

32, Chail Badi 1. — Gathering at the temple of Ivesava Dovit. 

33. Cliait Badi 5.— -PhuUdol. Processions with lioweis und aii-i 

dancing. 



CHAPTER VIII, 


bbindX-ban and tup: vaishnava rbformebs. 

Some six miles above Matlmni is a point where the right bank of the Jamun4 
assumes the appearance of a peninsula, owing to the eccentricity of the stream, 
\vhi(‘li first makes an abrupt turn to the north and then as sudden a return uj)on 
its aecusiomod soutliern course. Here, washed on thnio of its sides by the 
sacred fiood, stands the to>vn of BrimhWxm, at the present day a rich and 
prosperous miinic]‘[)a.lity, and for several centuries past one of tin? jnost holy 
plaees of tlio Hindus. A little higher up the stream a sunilar promontory 
occurs, and in liotli cases the curious formation is traditionally ascribed to tlie 
reseiilnieni of Baladeva. Ho, it is said, forgetful one ,<.lay of his habitual 
iTserve, and emulous of his younger brother’s [)opu]ar graces, led out the 
Gopis for a d;mce upon the sands, But he [Uirfoi’iiied liis ]>art so badly, that 
the Jamutui could not forbear from taunting him ^vith liis failure and reeom- 
lueiuling him lUiver again to exhibit so clumsy an imitation of Krishna's agile 
niovmnonts. Tlie stalwart god w'us much vexed at this criticisjn and, taking 
up tlie heavy plough wdiich ho had but tliat moment laid aside, he drew with 
it so deep a furrow from tlu^ shore that the inifortunate river, |)erforce, fell into 
it, was drawn lieliilessly away and has never since been able to recover its 
original cliaimel, 

Such is the local rendering (S the legend ; but in the Puranas and other 
early ‘Sanskrit anilioriiies the story is differently told, in this Avise ; that as 
liMlartuna was roaming tlirougli the woods of Brinda-bau, ho found concealed 
in tl)c cleft of a kadainh tree some spirituous ii(|uor, wdiich ho at once con- 
sumed Avith his usual avidity. Heated by intoxication lie longed, above all 
things, for a hatlio in the river, and seeing tlic Jamumi at some little distance, 
Ijc sliouted for if. to come near, Tlio stream, however, remained deaf to his 
smninon.s ; Avhoreupon the infuriated god took up his ploughshare and breaking 
doAvn tlie hank drew the Avaior into a new channel and forced it to follow 
wherever ho led. In the Bliiigavata it is added that the Jamumi is still to be 
seen following the coarse along Avhich she was thus dragged. Professor WiLson, 
in his edition of the Vishnu Punina, says, The legend probably alludes to 
the construction of canals from . the Jamumi for tho purpose of irrigation ; and 
the works of the Miihammadans in this way, which are well known, w'ere no 
doubt preceded by similar canals dug by the orde r of Hindu princes.*^ Upon this 
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suggestion it may be remarked, first, that in Upper India, with the sole cxccp* 
tion of the canal constructed by Firoz Shah (1351-1388 A.D.) for the sup])ly of' 
the city of Hisiir, no irrigation works of any extent are known ever to have been 
execiit(Ml either by Hindus or Muhammadans : certainly there wro no traces of 
any such op(>racions in the neiglibourhood of Brinda-ban ; and secondly, both 
legends represent the Jamiina itself as divertiMl from its si raiglit; course into a 
single winding channel, not as divided into a muliiplieity of .streams. Hciico 
it juay more reasonably bo inferred that the still existing involution of the river 
is the sole foundation for the myth. 

The liigli road IVom Matliura to Brinda-ban passes tbi'oiigli two vil1jig(?s, 
Jay-sinli-[)ur and Alialya-ganj, and al.)oiit half way ciosses a d(‘ep'ravine by a 
bridge that bears tlie following inscription : — Sri. Pul banH'dt/d Maliuraj 
mukli Bdld-bai Sahib heli Malidrdj Mx'ulho Ji Suhullilija Jjuliculnr Ki ne mar fat . 
Khazdnclii Mdnik Chaml kij J isulJt kdrku n, unmdshta Mahldb lide ne miubat 18110, 
mahina amrh hadi 10 fiurnrdmre. (Jlos(^ by is a masomy tank, (piito recently 
compl(i>tod, Avliicli also lias a comiiKnuorative i?is<.*ri[>tu>n Jis follows : Taldh 
banwdf/d Laid Kii^hun Ldl beta Fakir Chand Sahukdr. jdt Dlal^ar^ Ilah.ncwala 
.Villi he ne, mmbal ll)2il niuJabik san 1872 hri. That the l)ridge should have 
been built by a dauglilor of the Maharaja, of (Swaliar and tin; tank constnieted 
by a banker of Delhi, both strangers to the locality, is an cxamplo of tl)o benelits 
whicli tlie district enjoys from Its repulaiion for sanctity^ As the road b(U,vveen 
tlio two towns is alway^s tbrongfMl v itb pilgrims, tlie number of those costly 
votive oflering.s is sure to be largcdy increnstMl in course^ of time ; but at i)rosout 
the country on citlnu’ side has rather a Avaste and (h'-olab^ ap|'>ca.rauce, Avith 
fewer gartleiis and houses thau A\^ould he expected on a thoroughfare connecting 
two places of such popular resort. An explanation is afford(;d by the fa.et that; 
the present road is of r|nite recent constructioiK Its prodcoossor koi)t nuicli closer 
to the Jamiina, lying just along the kliddar lands — which in tla> rains form 
part of the river bed — and then among the? ravines, vvliore it was periodically 
destroyed by tlio ru.sh of Avator from the land. This is now almost enlindy 
disused ; but for the first two miles out of Briiulaban its course is marked by 
lines of trees and several Avorks of considcmblo iiiagnitndo. Tlie first is a largo 
garden more than 40 bighas in oxt^ent, surrounded by a masonry wall and sup- 
plied Avith water from a distance by long aqueducts.^ In its centre is a stono 
temple of some size, and among the trees, Avith Avhich tlie grounds aro over-* 

^ By Borac extraordinary misconception Dr. Hunter in his Imperial Gazetteer speaks of this 
garden aqueduct as if it were an elaborate system of works for supplying the whole town with 
drinking* water. 
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crowded, some venerable specimens) of tbo khimi form an imposing avenue# 
The garden bears the name of Kush&l, a wealthy Seth from Gujarat, at whose 
expense it was constructed, and who also founded one of the largest temples 
in the city of Mathura. A little beyond, on the opposite side of the way, in a 
piece of waste ground, which was once an orchiird, is a largo and handsome 
MuU of red sand-stone, with a flight of 57 steps leading down to the level of 
the water. This was the gift of Ahalya llai, the celebrated Mahratta Queen of 
Indor, who died in 1795. It is .still in perfect preservation, but quite unnsed. 
Further on, in the hamlet of Akrtir, on the verge of a cliff overlooking a wide 
expanse of alluvial land, is the temple of Bhat-rond, a solitary tower containing 
an imaffc of Bihari Ji. In front of it i.s a forlorn little court-yard with walls 
and entrance gateway all crumbling into ruin. Opposite is a largo garden 
of the Seth's, and on the roadway that runs between, a fair, called the Bhat-mela, 
is held on the full moon of Kartik ; when sweetmeats are scrambled aatong the 
crowd by the visitors of higlier rank, seated on the top of the gate. The word 
Bhat-rond is always popularly connected with the incident in Krishna’s life 
which the mela commemorate.s — how that he and his brother Balaram one day, 
having forgotten to supply themselvo.s wilh provisions before leaving homo, had 
to borrow a meal of rice {bhdl) from some Brdlunaus’ wives — but the true 
etymology (though an orthodox Hindu would regard the suggestion as heretical) 
refers, like most of the local names in the neighbourhood, meridy to physi- 
cal plicDoraena, aud Bhat-rond may bo translated ‘tide-wall,’ or ‘break- 
water.’ 

Similarly, the word Brinda-ban is deHvod from an obvious physical feature, 
and when first attached to tlus spot signified no more than tho ‘ tulsi grove 
brindd and tulsi being synonymous terni.s, used indifterently to denote the .sacred 
aromatic herb known to botanists us Oeymum sanctum. But this explanation 
is far too simple to find favour with the more modern and extravagant school 
of Vaishnava sectaries; and in tho Brahma Vaivarta Parana, a mythical per- 
sonage has been invented bearing the name of Vriuda. According to that 
spurions composition (Brah. Vai, v. iv. 2) the deified Badha, though inhabit- 
ing the Paradise of Goloka, was not exempt from human pa.ssions, and in a fit 
of jealousy condemned a Gopa by name Sridama to descend upon earth in tho 
form of the demon Sankhachura. He, in retaliation, sentenced her to become 
a nymph of Brindfi-ban and there accordingly she was born, being, as was 
supposed, tho daughter of Kedara, but in reality tho divine mistress of Krishna ; 
and it was simply his love for her which induced the god to leave his solitary 
tlirone in heaven and become incarnate. Hence in the following list of B&lh£’s 
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titles, as given bytl:jo«ame antliority (Brah. Vai., V. iv< 17), there arc three 
which refer to her predilection for Brinda-ban : — 

RAdhdj JRdsesvari, Rdsavdsiniy Edsikesvarif 

Kriskna-'pranddhikd, Krishna-pAyd^ KnsJina-swardpiniy 

Krishid., Vrinduvanij V^inddj Vrinddvana-vinodmi^ 

•f 

ChanddvatL Chdndra-kdntd. Sata~chandra--nihh6nand, 

KHskna-vdmdnga-samhhdtd^ Pararndnanda’-mpini* 

In the Padma Parana, Radha’s incarnatioti is explained in somewhat differ- 
ont fashion; that Vishnu being enamoured of Vrinda, the wife of Jalandhara, 
the gods, in their desire to cure him of his guilty passion, begged of Labslimi 
the gift of certain seeds. These, when sown, came up as the tuts!., indlati and 
dhdtn plants, which assumed lemalo forms of such Ijcauty that Vishnu on seeing 
them lost all regard for the former object of his atrcctions. 

There is no reason to suppose tliat Brinda-ban was ever the seat of any 
large Buddliist ostablislunent ;and though from the very earliest period of Brah- 
manica! hiwstory it lias enjoyed high repute as a sacred place of pilgrimage, it 
is probable tliat for many centuri(»s it was merely a wild uninhabited jungle, a 
description still applicable to Bhandir-ban, on the opposite side of the river, a 
spot of (Hpial celebrity in Sanskrit literature. Its most ancient temples, four 
ill number, take us back only to the reign of our own Queen Elizabeth ; the 
stately courts that adorn the river bank and attest the wealth and magnificence 
of the Bharat-pur Rajas, date only from the middle of last century; while the 
space now occupied by a series of the largest and most magnificent shrines ever 
erected in Upper India was, fifty years ago, an unclaimed belt of wood-land and 
pasture-ground for cattle. Now that communication has been established with 
the remotest parts of India, every year sees some splendid addition made to 
the artistic treasures of the town ; as wealthy devotees recognize in the stability 
and tolerance of British rule an assurance that their pious donations will be 
completed in peace and remain undisturbed in perpetuity. 

When Father Tieffon thaler visited Brinda-ban, in 1754, he noticed only one 
long street, but states that tliis was adorned with handsome, not to say magnifi- 
cent, buildings of beautifully carved stone, which had been erected by different 
Hindu Rajas and nobles, either for mere display, or as occasional residences, or 
as embellishments that would be acceptable to the local divinity. The absurdity 

queen of the dance, constant at the dance, queen of the dancer; dearer- than 
Krishna’s life, Krishna’s delight, Krishna’s counter-part ; Krishna, Brinda, Brindiv-ban borni 
sporting at Brinda-bau ; meon^like siiouse of the moon-like god, with face bright as a hundred 
moons ; created es the left half of Krishna's body, incaraatioa of heavenly bliss.” 
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of people coming from long distances merely for the sake of dying on holy 
ground, all among the monkeys — which he describes as a most intolerable 
nuisance — together with the frantic idolatry that ho saw rampant all around, and 
the grotesque resemblance of the Buiragis to the hermits and ascetics of the ear- 
lier ages of Christianity, seem to have given the worthy missionary such a shock 
that his remarks on the buildings are singularly vague and indiscriminating. 

Mons. Victor Jacquemont’ who passed through Brindii-ban in the cold 
weather of 182'd-o0, has left rather a fuller description. He says, “This is a 
very ancient city, and I should say of more inqjorUnco evi^n than Mathnrfi. It 
is considered one of the most sacred of all among the Hindus, an advantage 
which Mathura, also po.sso,ssos, hut in a lc,ss di-groo. Its temples are visited by 
niultitudes of pilgrims, who perform their ablutions in the riv(,'r at the differ- 
ent ghats, which are very tine. All tl\o buildings are constructed of red sand- 
stone, of a clo.ser grain and of a lighter and loss disagreeable oolonr th.-iu that 
used at Agra : it comes from tlio noiglihoui-Iiood of daypur, a distance of 200 
raile.s. Two of these temples have the pyramidal foi-m pecnliar to the early 
Hindu style, hut without the lilUo turrets which in the similar buildings at 
Benares scorn to spring ont of the main tower that deterniiues tlie shape of 
the edifice. They have a Ixdter etfect, from hoing jiiore sijuplej hut arc half 
in ruins.” (The temples that he means are Madaii Mohan and Jugal Kishor). 
“ A larger and more ancient ruin is that of a temple of unusual form. The 
interior of tlu; nave is like that of a (iothic church ; thougli a village church 
only, so far .a.s size goe.s. A (piantity of grote.squo .«cidpture is pendent from the 
dome, and might he taketi for pieces of turned wood.* An inummso number of 
bells, largo and small, are carved in relief on the su|)porting pillars and on tlio 
walls, worked in the same stiff and ung:iinly style. Many of tlic indopeudeut 
Rajas of the west, and some of tludr ministers (wlio have robbed them well no 
doubt) are now building at Brind.a-han in a diffenuit stylo, wliioli, though less 
original, is in hotter taste, and are indulging in the co.stly ornaraenkition of 
pierced stone tracery. Next to Betiaros, Brinda-ban is the larg(*st purely Hindu 
city that I have seen. 1 C(mld not discover in it a .single mo.squo. Its suburbs 
are thickly planted with fine trees, which appear from a distance like an island 
of verduro in the sandy plain.” (The.se arc the largo gardens beyond the tem- 
ple of Madan Mohan, on the old Delhi road.) “ The Doab, which can be syn 

* The , description of the temple of Gobind Deva iu Thori\toa*s Gazetteer contains 
the following srntence, which had often puzzled me. lie says:— “From the vaulted roof 
depend numeroua idols rudely carved in wood,” He has evidently misunderstood Mons. 
Jacqueuiont's meauing, who refers not to any Idols, but to the curious (xuasi-pendentiTcs, like Hr* 
cones, that ornament the dome. 
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from the top of ths temples, strotcliing away on the opposite side of tlic Jamuna, 
is still barer than the country on the right bank.” 

At the present time there are within the limits of the municipality about a 
thousand-temples, inchiding, of course, many w^hich, strictly speaking, aro mere- 
ly private chapels, and thirty-two gb&ts constructed by different princely bene- 
factors. The tanks of reputed sanctity are only two in number. The first is 
the Brahm Kund at the back of the Seth’s templo ; it is now in a very ruinous 
condition, and the stone kios.(|ues at its four corners have in part fallen, in part 
been occupied by vagrants, who have closed up tlie arches with iniiJ walls and 
converted them into dwelling-places. 1 had begun to etreot a clearance and make 
arrangements for llieir complete repair wdien my transff^r took plac(i aiul jnit an 
immediate stop to this and all similar improvements. The other, called Govind 
Kund, is in an out-of-the-way spot near the Mathura road. Hitherto it 
had been little more than a natural pond, but has latelj^ been enclosed on 
all four sides with masonry walls and flights of steps, at a cost of Its. 30,000, 
by Chaudharaiii Ivali Siiiidari from Rajshahi in IJeiigal. To tliese may be 
added, as a third, a masonry tank in what is called tlie Kovvar-ba!i. Tliis is a 
grove of pipal, giilar, and kadamb trees which stands a little oft* the Mathura 
road near the turn to tlio Madun Molian temple. It is a halting-place in the 
Banjatra, and the name is ])opularly said to be a corruption of kin van, ‘ who 
lit it with reference to the tbrest conflagration, or davdnal, of which the 
traditional scene is more commonly laid at Bhadra-bari, on the opposite bank 
of tho river There is a small templo of Daviinal Bihari, with a cloistered 
court-yard for the reception of pilgrims. The Gosain is a Kiinbarak. A 
more likely derivation for the name would be the Sanskrit word kaicalya, 
meaning final beatitude. Adjoining tho baa is a large walled garden, belonging 
to the Tehri Raja, which has long been abandoned on account of the badii(\ss 
of the water. Tlie peacocks and monkeys, with which the town abounds, enjoy 
the benefit of special endowments bequeatlied by deceased Rajas of Kota an<i 
Bharat-pur. There aro also some fifty chhattras, or dole-houses, for the distri- 
bution of alms to indigent humanity, and extraordinary donations are not unfre- 
quently made by royal and distinguished visitors. Thus the Raj?i of Datia, a 
few years ago, made an offering to every single shrine and every single Brahman 
tiiat was found in the city. Tho whole population amounts to 21,000, of which 
the Brahmans, Bair&gis and Vaishnavas together make up about one half. In 
the time of the emperors, the Muhammadans made a futile attempt to abolish 
the ancient name, Brind&-ban, and in its^^stead substitute that of Mdmin4b&d ; 
but now, more wisely, th^y leave the place to its ov^iu Hindu name and devices and 

48 
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keep themselves as; clear of it as possible. Thus, besides an occasien«al offleial, 
there are in BrincU>ban*no followers of the prophet beyond only some fifty fami-*.. 
lies, who live close together in- its outskirts and are all of tlie humblest order, 
such as oilmen, lime-burners and the like. They have not a single public 
mosque nor even a karbala in whicdi to deposit the tombs of Hasan and Husain 
on the feast of the Muharrain, but have to bring them into Mathura to be 
interred. 

It is still customary to consider the religion of the Hindus as a compact 
system, wliich has existed continuously and without nuy material change ewer 
since the ronioto and almost pro-historic period when it finally abandoned tho 
comparatively simple form of wmrshiji inculcated by the ritual of the Vedas. 
The real facts, however, arc far dlflercnt. 8o far as it is possible to compare 
natural Avilh revealed religion, tho eourso of Hinduism :;nd Cliristianity has 
been identical in character ; both wore subjected to a violent disruption, which 
occurred in the two quarters of tlu? olol)0 nearly simnlfcaneously, and which is 
still attested liy the multitude of uncouth fragments uito which the ancient 
edifice was disintegrated as it fell. In tho west, tho revival of a!ici(mt litera- 
ture and the study of forgotten systems of pldlosopliy stiiiiulated eiKiuiry into 
the validity of those theological (*onc!usions whi(^h [)roviously ha<l l)tM>u unhesi- 
tatingly aceoi)ted— from ignorance? that any couritxvr-theory could bo honestly 
maintained by thinking men. Similarly, in the east, the Muhammadan inva- 
sion and the consiMpiont contact with new races and new modes of thoiiglit 
brought home to ilio Indian moralist that his old basis of faith ^vas too narrow ; 
that the division of tlie luiman six'cics into the four ]\Ianava castes and an outer 
■world of barbarians was too mucli at variance with facts to bo iiccepted as satis- 
factory, and tliat the ancient inspired oracles, if riglitly interpreted, must dis- 
close some means of salvation applieahle to all men alike, without respect to 
colour or nationality. The prof(?ssed oljject of the Iloformcrs was the same in 
Asia as in EuropC'-to discover th<^ real purpose for wdiich tho second Person 
of^he Trinity hecame incarnate ; to disencumber the truth, as lie had revealed 
it, from the accretions of later superstition ; to abolish the extravagant preten- 
sions of a dominant class and to restore a simpler and more severely intellec- 
tual form of public worship.* In Uppe,r India the tyranny of tlie Muhamma- 
tlans was too tangible a fact to allow of the hope, or even the wish, that tho con- 
querors and conquered could ever coalesce in one common faith : but in; the 

♦ Thus, as it may be interesting tp note, tJie Ikahma Saniai.of tlie present day Is no isolated 
movement, bat only the most modern of a long series of similar reactions agaiust current sttpcf' 
stitions. , ; ' 
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Dakliin ami the remote regions of Eastern Bengal, to wliich the sword of Islam 
had scarcely extended, and where no inveterate antipathy had been created, tlio 
contingency appeared less improbable. Accordingly, it was in those parts of 
India that the great teachers of the Reformed Vaishiiava creed first riKMlitated 
and reduced to system those doctrines, which it was the one object of all their 
later life to promulgate throughout Hinduslam It was their ambition to olabo^ 
rat(> a scheme so broad and yet so orthodox that it might satisfy the reqnirO'- 
jnents of the Hindu and yet not exclude the Mnliaminadan, who was to bo ad- 
mitteil oil equal terms into the ntwv fraternity ; all mankind becoming one groat 
lainily and every caste distinction being utterly abolished. 

Hence it is by no means correct to ass(n't of modern Hinduism that it is 
essefitially a non-prosolytizing religion; accidoutally it has become so, but only 
from concession to t.lie prejudices of the outside world and in direct opposillou 
to the temds of its foujiders, Iheir initial sikjccss w'as necessarily due to tlunr 
intense zeal in proselytizing, and was marvellously rapid. At the present day 
their followers constitute liie more influential, and it may be even numerically 
the larg(,'r half of the Hindu population; but precisely as in Europe so in 
India no twa) men of tlie reformed sects, howeveu’ immaterial their doctrinal 
tiifhu’ences, can be induced to amalgainate ; (ra(*li forms a mwv casio more 
bigoted and exclusive than any of those Avliich it w^as iuteuded to supersede, 
wdiilo tlio foiiiuler has bocoiiK^ a deified character, for whom il. is ^(K^(^ssary to 
erect a in'w niclie in tlio very Pantheon ho had laboured to destroy. The 
only point upon wliudi all the Vaislmavas sects theoretically agn^e i.s tlio rever- 
ence w\ith w Inch tla^y profess to regard the Bhagavad Gita as the authoritative ex- 
position of their creed. In practice their studies — if they study at all — iirc direct- 
ed exclusively to much more modern compositions, couched in their own verna- 
cular, the Braj Bhashfi. Of these the work held in highest repute by all the 
Brinda-ban ^sects is the Bluikt-mala, or Leg('uds of the Saints, writtem by 
Nubha Ji in the reign of Akbar or Jahangir. Its very first* couplet is a 
compendium of tlie theory upon which the whole Vaishnava reform w'as based : 

Bkakt-bhakti-Bhagavant-guru, chatura nam, vapu ck : 

which declares that there is a divinity in. every true believer, whether learned 
or unlearned, and irrespective of all caste distinctions. Thus the religious 
teachers that it celebrates are represented, not as rival disputants — ‘which their 
descendants have become — but as all animated by one faith, which varied only 
in expression ; and as all fellow^workers in a common cause, viz^y the moral and; 
spiritual elevation of their, countrymen. Nor. can it be denied that , the writing 
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of many of the actnal leaders of the movement are instinct with a spiiit of 
asceticism and detachment from the world and a sincere piety, which are very 
different from the ordinary outcome of Hinduism. But in no case did this 
catholic simplicity last for more than a sipgle generation. The great teacher 
had no sooner passed away than: his very first successor hedged round his little 
hand of followers with now caste restrictions, formulated^ a series of narrow 
dogmas out of what hadheen intended as conipreheusivo exhortations to holiness 
and good works j and substituted for an interior devotion and mysticiU love — 
which were at least pure in intent, though perliaps scarcely attainable in practice 
hy ordinary humanity— ^an extravagant system of Outward worship with all the 
sensual accompaniments of gross and material passion. 

The Bhakt-mdla, though an infiillible oracle, is an exceedingly obsonreone, 
and requires a practised hierophant for its interpretation. Jt gives no legend 
at length, but consists througliout of a series of tlie briefest allusions to legends, 
which are supposed to be already well-known. Without some such previous 
knowledge the poem is absolutely unintelligible. Its concise notice.s have 
therefore been expanded into more complete lives by different modorii writer.s, 
both in Hindi and Sanskrit. One of those paraphrases is entitled the Bhakt 
Sindhu, and the author, hy name Lakshman, is said to have taken great pains 
to verify his facts. But though his success may satisfy tho Hindn mind, which 
is constitutionally tolerant of chronological inaccuracy, he falls very far below 
the requirementa of European criticism. His work is how'ever n,seful, since it 
gives a number of floating traditions, which cotild otherwise bo. gathered only 
from oral communications with tlio Gosains of the difierent sects, w'ho, as a 
rule, are very averse to speak on such matters with outsiders. 

The four main divisions, or Sampradayas, as they are called, of the reformed 
Vaishnav.as are the Sri Vaishnava, the Nimbarak Vaishnava, tho Madhva 
Vaishnava, and the Vishnu Swami. The la.st sect is now virtually extinct 
for though the name is occasionally retained, their doctrines wore entirely re- 
modelled in the sixteenth century by the famous Q^kul Gosain Vallabhaeharya, 
after whom bis adherents are ordinarily styled cither Vallabhatiharyas or 
Gokulastha Godins. Their history and tenets will find more appropriate place 
in connection with the town of Gokul, which is still their head-quarters. 

, The Sri Samprad&ya was altogether unknown at Brinda-ban till quite re-- 
feptly, when the two brothers of Seth Lakhmi Chand, after abjuring the Jaini 
l^th, word by tim advice of the Guru, who had re>v 

>.«ieiyed iheir^sdomi^tm, founded et ehormoue oost the great teinple of Bmig jC 
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It is the most ancient and the most respectable of the four reformed Vaishnava 
communities, and is based on the teaching of Ilainannja, who flourished in the 
llth or I2th century of the Christian era. The whole of his life was s))en.t in 
the Dalvhin, where lie is said to liave established no less than 700 inojiasteries, 
of which the chief were at Kanchi and Sri llanga. The standard authorities 
for his theological system are certain Sanskrit treatises of his own comjjosition 
entitled the Sri Bhashya, Gihi Bhashya, Vedartha Sangraha, Vedanta Pradipa 
and Vedanta Sara. All the more popular works are comjiosed in tlus dialects 
of the south, and lla^. ostaldishminit. at Brinda-han is atnnuled exclusively by 
foreigners, the rites and c(‘r(mioiiies there observed exciting little iutcjrcst among 
the Hindus of tin? m'ighhourhood, who are quite ignorant of tlieir meaning. 
The Sf'ctarial mark by whh.h tlu'! Sri Vaishnavas may be distinguished consists 
of two white perponilicular strejtks down tiie forehead, joined by a cross line at 
the root of the nose, with a streak of red between. Tlunr chief dogma, called 
Visislithadwaita, is the assertion that Vishnu, the one Snjiremo (Jod, ihongh 
invisible as cause, is, as eUeet, visible in a sccomlary form in miiterial creation. 

They differ in om- marked n'Spect from the mass of 11 j(> people at Brinda- 
lian, in that they r(dns(* to r(‘eognise Radha as an o[)j(K‘t of ndigious adoration. 
In this they are in conij letc accord AN ilh all the older anthuritics, which either 
totally ignore, her existence, or regard her si inply as Krishna’s mistress and 
Ilukmini as his wife* Their uianbri or formula of initiation, coiTos|)ondIt>g to the 
In nomme Palris^ &c., of Christian Baptism, is said to bo Om Itntmh/a namah, that 
is, ^ Om, rever<Miee to Rama.’ This Sampradaya is divichxl into two sects, the 
Teiikalai and the Vadukalai. They dillcr on two points of doctrine, wlmh 
however are considered of mncli loss importance than wbat seems to oiitsidtvr.s a 
very trivial matter, viz., a slight variation in the mode of making Mie .seebirial 
mark on the tbrehead. The followers of the Tenkalai extend its middle line 
a little way down the no.se itself, while the Vadakalai terminate it exactly at 
the bridge. The doctrinal points of difference are as follows : the Tenkalai 
maintain that the female onei’gy of the god-head, though divine, is still a finite 
creature that serves only as a mediator or minister to ijitroduco 

the soul into the presence of the Deity ; while the A^adakalai regard it as 
infinite and uncreated, and in itself a moans {upaya) by which salvation can 
be secured. The second point of difference is a parallel to the controversy 
between the Calvinists and Arminiaris in the Christian Church. Tlie Vada-^ 
fcalai, with the latter, insist on the ooncomitanqy of the human will in the work 
of flalvation, and represent the soul that lays hold of God as a young monkey 
which gras|)s its mother in oMer to bq conveyed of safety. The 
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Tenkalar^ on the contrary, maintain the irresistibility of divine grace and the 
utter helplessness of the soul, till it is seized and carried off like a kitten by its 
mother from the danger that threatens it. From these two curious but apt 
illustrations the one doctrine is known as the marhita kidiora-^ydyaj the other as 
the marjala^kishora^nydya ; that is to say ^ the young monkey theory,’ or Hh© 
kitten theory.’ The habitues of the Seth’s. temple are all o( the Tenkalai persuar 
sion. 

The Nimburak Vaishnavas, as mentioned in a previous chapter, have one 
of their oldest slirines on the Dhriiva bill at Matlmni. Literally interpreted, the 
word NimbSrak tnoans Hhe sun in a mm tree a cnrioiis designation, which is 
e.xplaiugd as follows. The founder of the sect, an ascetic by name Bhaskard- 
eliarya, had invited a Bairanji to dine wdtli him and had prepared everything 
for his reception, butunfortnnately delayed to go and fetch Ins guest till after sun- 
set. Now, the holy man wjis forbidden Iw tlio rules of hivS order to eat except in 
the day-timo and was greatly afraid that he would be (jompelled to practise an 
unwilling abstinence : but at the solicitation of his host, the sun-god, Suraj 
Narayan, dtjsconded upon the nim tree, under which the repast was spread, and 
continued beaming upon them till the claims of Imnger were fully satisfied. 
Thenceforth the saint was known by the name of Niinbarka or Nimbaditya. 
His .special tenets are little known ; for, unlike the other Sampradayas, lji.s 
followers (so far as can bo ascertained) have no special literature of their own^ 
either in. Sanskrit or Hindi ; a fact which they ordinarily explain by saying that all 
their books were burnt by Anrangzeb, the convontiornal hdte noire of rndiari 
histor)’’, who is made responsible for every act of destruction. Most of tho 
solibiry ascetics who have their little hermitages in tlie different sacred groves, 
with which tlie district abounds, belong to the Nimbarak persuasion. Many of 
tliem are pious, .simple-minded men, leading such a chaste and studious life, 
that it may charitably be hoped of them that in the eye of God they are 
(Christians 'by the baptism of desire, i 6^, according to S. Thomas Aquinas, by 
the grace of having the will to obtain salvation by fulfilling the commands of 
God, even though from invincible ignorance tlicy know not the true Church, 
Tho one who has a cell in the Kokilu-ban assured me that the distinctive doc- 
trines of his sect were not absolutely unwritten (as is> ordinarily supposed), but 
are comprised in ten Sanskrit couplets that form the basis of a commentary in 
as many thousands. One of his disciples, a very intelligent and argumentative 
theological student, gave me a sketch of his belief which may be here quoted 
as a proof that the esoteric doctrines of the Vaishnavas generally have little in 
common with the gross idolatry which the Christian Missiqn«^y is 
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content to demolish as the equivalent of Hinduism, So far is this from being 
the case, that many of their dogmas are not only of an eminently philosoplneal 
character, but are also much less repugnant to Catholic truth than cither tlio 
colourless abstractions of the Brahma Samaj, or the defiant materialism into 
which the greafi^ part of Europe is rapidly lapsing. 

Thus their doctrine of salvation by faith is thouglit by many vScliolarvS to have 
been directly borrowed IVom the Gospel ; while another article in their creed, 
which is less known, hut is equally striking in its divergence from ordinary 
TIindu sentiment, is the continuance of conscious indi\ idual existence in a fuluro 
world, when the higliest reward of the good will he; not extinction, hut Mk; en- 
joyment of the visible pres(;nco of the divinity, whom they have faithtully 
, serveil wiiile on earth ; a state ihcrefbro absolutedy identical witli lieaven, as our 
tlicologums define it. The one infinite and iiivisihle God, wdio is the only real 
<‘xistencc, is, they maintain, the only proiau- object of man’s devout contempla- 
tion. But as the iiicom|n*eliensibl(3 is iitlerly hcyoiul the reach of human faculties, 
Ho is ])artially maiiifi'stod for our behoof in th<3 hook of cri'ation, in which 
natural ohj('.cls an^ the letters of tlio universal alphal)ei ami express ihe senti- 
ments of t!i() Divine Author. A ]u'inh?d page, liowever, conveys no meaning to 
anyone Init a scholar, ami is liahU' to be misuud(n*stood oven by him ; so, too, 
with the book of tlui world. Whether the traxlitional scenes of Krislma’^ 
adventures have been rightly deterruined is a mutter of little consequence, if only 
a visit to them excites the believer’s religioUvS eiitlmsiasm. The plae(3S are more 
symbols of no valiiii in themselves ; the idea they conv(^y is the direct emanation 
from the spirit of the author. But it may be otiually well expressed by diftereut 
types ; iii the sumo way as two copies of a book may be word for word tlio 
same in sound and sense, though entirely xlilferent in appearance, one being 
written in Nagari, the other in English characters. To enquire into the cause 
of th(3 diversity between the religious symbols adopted by different nationali- 
ties may be an interesting study, but is not one that can affect the basis of faith. 
And thus it matters little whether lladh4 and Krishna wore ever real personages ; 
the mysteries of divine love, which they symbolize, remain, though the symbol 
disappear ; in the same way as a poem may have existed long before it was 
committed to writing, and may bo remembered long after the writing has been 
destroyed. The transcription is a relief to ^ the mind; but though obviously 
advantageous on the whole, still in minor points it may. rather have the effect of 
stereotyping error : for no material form, however perfect and semi-divine, can 
ever be created without containing in itself an/ element of deception ; its 
appearance varies according to the point of. viewiand.the distance from, which. 
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it is regarded. It is to convictions of this kind that must be attributed the 
utter indiflferenco of the Hindu to chronological accuracy and historical research. 
The annals of Hindustan date only from its conquest by the Muliaminadans— 
a people whoso faith is based on the misconception of a tact, as tlio Hindus 
is on the corrupt embodimeut of a conception. Tims the literature of the 
former deals oxcliisively with events ; of th(> luitor with ideas. 

At Bathi another Bainigi of th<.‘ saino Sampradtiya, by name Gobardlian 
Das, w'ho knew most of the Bliagavad Gita by lieavt, told me tliat their cliief 
wSeat was at Salimubad in flodlqmr territory, ^^'hero iho Gosjiin had a completf^ 
library of tlie litt'ratiire of the sect. He (inoted some of the Imoks by name, 
the Siddhanta Ratnanjali, the Girivajra, the Ibitna-mala, llio Setuloi, the Jalvna- 
vi, and tlio llatna-manjuslia : but he could not speadty the authors, or give any. 
definite inlbrination as to tlieir contents. Neitlu'r could lie give a clear expla- 
nation of any tlillon'ncc of doctrine Ix.'twecji Ids ow)i sect and the Sri V'aishnavas. 
Like Ram Das, the Pandit at. KokiIa-!)an, the gnsat point, on ^Yllicll he insisted 
was that all ^i^ihle creation is a shadow of the Creator and is iliorcvforo true in 
a measure, thongh void of all substantial and imh-pemkmt oxisteaco. A view 
which is aptly represcuteti by tlu) lines • 

The sun, ll)e moon, the stars, the seas, the Idlls and the plains? 

Ar(^ not these, 0 soul, tlie vision of him who reigns ? 

Is not the vision He? tlio’ He he not that wliich He S(‘om3 ? 

Di-eams are true while they last, and do we not live in dreams ? 

All we luivc* power to see is a straiglit statf bent in a pool 

the illusinition given in the last line being tlic very one which tliesc Hindu 
dreamers most freijiioni ly bring forward- 

The JIadhva Vaislinavas form a scattered and not very numerous commu- 
nity, ami none of their temples, eilln'r at Brindd-ban or elsewbore in the district, 
are of any note. Their fouiidor, Madlivsmhdrya, was a native of Southern 
India, horn in tlie year 1199 A. D. The tenijde where he ordinarily resided is 
still in existimce at a ])lacc called Uilipi. Here lie had set up a miraculous image 
of Krishna, made with the hero Arjun’s own hands, which had been casually 
thrown as ballast into a ship from Dwaraku, which was wTccked on the Malabar 
coast. He is said to have been only nine years of ago when he composed the 
Bhasha or commentary on the Gita, which his disciples accept as of divine 
authority. Their distinctive doctrine is the assertion of an essential Duality 
(Dwaita) between the Jivatnia, or principle of life, and the Paramdtma, or 
Supreme Being. Their secta:^’iul mark consists of two perpendicular white lines 
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down tho forehead, joined at the root of the nose and with a straight black 
streak between, terminating in a round mark made wdth turmeric. 

In addition to these four original Sanipradayas, there are three schools of 
more modern origin, called rospeetivel}'^ lieiigali, or Gauriya Vaishnavas, Il&dha 
Vallabhis and the disciples of Svvami Ilari Das. 

The first-named community has had a more marked influence on Brinda-i)an 
than any of tlic others, since it was Chaitanya, the founder of tlie sect, whoso 
immediate disciples were its first temple builders. He was born at Nadiya in 
Bengal, in 1485 A. 1)., and in his youth is said to have married a daughter of 
Vallabhacliarya. Ho\voY(?r that may !)(», when he had arrived at the ag(i of 24 
he formally rcsigncid all connection with secular and domestic affairs and com- 
menced his career as a ndigious teacher. After spending six years in pilgrim- 
ages between Mathura and Jagannatl], he finally settled down at the latter place, 
Avhere, in uii A.J)., being then only 4^ years old, he disappeared from the 
world. There is reason to Ix^Iievc that lie was drowned in tho sea, into which 
h(? had ■walked in an ecstasy, mistaking it for the shallow wafers of the Januina, 
where li<^ saw, in a vision, Krishna sporting wiih tho Gopis. His life and 
doctrines are recorded in a most voliiininoits Bengair work entitl(Ml Chaitanya 
Chari tiimrita, compos(ul in 151)0 by one of bis disciples, Krishna Das. Two of 
his colleagues, Advvaitanand and Nityanand, who, like himself, are styled Maha 
Prabhus, pn\sidod over his estal)lishmciits in Bengal ; whiki other six Go>sains 
settled at Brimhi-ban. Apart from metaphysical SMhtleti(\s, wliicli naturally have 
but littk^ hokl on the minds of the populace, the special tenet of the Bengali 
Vaishnavas is thoall-siiflicioncy of faith in the divim^ Krishna; such faith being 
adequately expressed by tlic mere repetition of his name without any added 
prayer or concomitant feeding of geuiiiiKi devotion. Thus roughly stated, the 
doctrine app(?ars absurd ; and possibly its true bearing is as littk? regarded by 
many of the more ignorant among the Vaishnavas themselves as it is by tho 
majority of superficial outside observers. It is, however, a legitimate deduction 
from sound principles : for it may be presumed that the formal act of devotion 
would never have boon commenced had it not boon prompted at tlie outset by 
a devotional intention, which intention is virtually coniiriue(l so long as the act 
is in performance. And to quote from a inamial of a purer faith, it is not 
necessary that the intention should be actual throngliouf ; it is sufficient if wo 
pray in a human manner; and for this only a virtual intention is required; 
,ihat is to ^ay, an intention which has been actual and is supposed to continue, 
although, through inadvertonco or distraction, wo may have lost sight of it*” 
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The sectarial mark consists of two white perpendicular streaks down the 
forehead, united at the root of the nose and continued to near tlio tip. Another 
characteristic is the use of a rosary of 108 beads made of the wood of the tulsi. 

The recognized leaders of the Brindfi-ban community were by name Bdpa 
and Sanatana, the authors of several doctrinal commentaries and also, as is said, 
of the Mathurd Mahatmya. With them w('re associated a nephew, named 
diva, who founded the temple of lladhd Ddmodar, and Gopal Bhatt, founder of 
the temple of Radha Raman, together with some others of less note, whoso 
names vary in different lists.* In the Bhakta Mala they are enumerated as 
follows ; — , 

mfi 5i^T I 

^ mi t sfit^r I 

* 

*? 

Cl HT^ mi^ i 

Xl'eilXJT^ Vf^itFXiT^ 33ITTH I 

TH HTITX I 

C ^ 

’f?WTgf% iT^ Cxh I 
flJUSTO HTHStT ^m^Rlfl ^JT I 

• Tbe Tazuk mentions another famous Gosain of Bomewhat later date, 161d A. D., by name 
Jada-Bupt who cam© from Ujjaiyin to Mathura, and who liad been visited both by Akbar and 
Jahangir. 

t Bastdmal would be literally *a plum in the palm of the band/ that ie to say, a little 
thing completely in one’s grasp. A similar phrase occurs in the Eimayana of Tula! BaSi Book: t, 
3$. K(itrtal*gat dmedak sarndn^ 
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«rq 35 I 

sO * 

■._.VTi.-r— r ^ - 

HraO 1 T% WT^ ^1^^153 f^^T II ^ * II 

Translation. 

Sri Riipa and Sanafcan and Sri Jiva G osdin were as a deep lake filled with 
water of devotion. With them prayer was ever ripe and in season and never 
bitter to the taste. Firmly fixed at Brinda-ban, full of devotion to the feet of 
the dual god, with their liands writing books and with their soul fixed on the 
formless idea, they held in tlieir grasp all the essence of divine love, able to 
resolve the mysteries of the scriptures, worshipjiers of the all-blissful, ever 
staunch in faith. Sri Riipa and Sanatan and Sri Jiva Gosain were as a deep 
lake filled with water of devotion. 

Theso are they who met together at Brinda-ban and tasted all its sweet- 
ness. Gopal Bhatt, who beautified the temple of RVidha Raman with all that 
ho possessed ; llrisliikos and Bhagavdn Diis and Bithal-vipul, that ocean of 
grace : Jagimmith of Tham'sar ; the great sage Loknath ; Madhu and Sri 
Rang ; the two Pandits named Krislian Das, wlio had mastered Hari in all his 
parts ; Ghamandi, servant of Jugal Kishor, and Blui^arbha, tho rigid ascetic. 
Those are they who met together at Brinda-ban and tasted all its sweetness.’* 

Tho founder of the Riidtia Vallabhis was by name Hari Vans. His father, 
Vyasa, was a Gaur Brahman of Deva-ban in tho Saharanpur district, who had 
long been childless. ITo was in the service of the Emperor and on one occa- 
sion was attending him on the march from Agra, when at last his wife, Tara, 
gave birth to a son at the little village of Bad, near Mathura, in the Sambat 
year 1559. In grateful recognition of their answered prayers, tho parents 
named the child after tho god they had invoked, and called him Hari Vans, 
Hari’s issue. When lio had grown up, he took to himself a wife, by name 
Rukmini, and had by her two sons and one daughter. Of tho sons, the elder, 
Mohan Chand, died cliildless ; the descendants of tho younger, Gopimith, are 
still at Dovaban. After settling tho daughter in marriage, ho determined to 
abandon the world and lead the life of an ascetic. With this resolution he set 
out alone on the road to Brinda-ban and had reached Charthdval, near Hodal, 
when there met him a Brahman, who presented him with his two daughters and 
insisted upon his marrying them, on the strength of a divine command, which 
his said he had received in a vision. He farther gave him an image of Krishna 

* In the above passage the words underlined are proper nibea. 
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with the title of Riulha Vallabh, whicli on his arrival at Brinda-ban was set np 
by Hari Vans in a t(3iTiple lliat lie had founded between the Jugal and the 
Koliya ghats on the bank of the Jamuna. Originally lie had belonged to the 
Madhvkdiarya Sainpraduya and from them and the NirnbarakSj who also claim 
him, his doctrine and ritual wore professedly <lerived. But in consequence of 
the mysterious incident, by which lie had been induced to forego his intention 
of loading a celibate life and take to hiinsell‘ two now wives ; or rather in con- 
sequence of his strong natural passions, which ho was unable to snjipress and 
therefore invoiiteil a fiction to (lxcuso, his dovotion was all directed not to 
Krisliua himself, except in a very secondary degree, but to^liis fabled mistress 
lladlia, whom be deified as the goddess of lust. So abominalde a system was 
naturally viewed at first with no little ainazoineiit, as is clear from the language 
of the Bliakt Mala, which is as follows : — 

II II 

fim ri I ii 

1 

rlliCi £R?:fI wCt II 
Vlilf^fTT % ^TVJeliTff I 
HTf 3:1^1 It 

III ¥1^ XlTt^IR t I 
^ ^T 3 t ^TR t II 

Translation of the text of Na'jhia Jr. 

The Uosain Sri Hari Vans : who can mnlerstand all at once his method 
of devotion? with wlioin the feet of blessed lladha were the highest object of 
worship ; a most staunch-souled devotee ; who inadij himself the page in wait- 
ing on tho divine pair in their bower of love ; who gloried in the enjoyment of 
the remnants of all tliut was offered af- their slirinc' ; a servant who never pleaded 
obligation or dispensat ion ; a votary of iriconiparablo zeal. Account him blessed 
who follows in the path of Vyiisa’s great son, tho (lysain Sri llari Vans ; who 
can understand all* at once his method of devotion ?” 

In tho gloss, or supplement of Priya Das, composed in the year Sambat 
1769, the same sentiment is expanded and a reterence made to the legend of 
the BrMiman an3 his t^o daughters. 
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U M 

<Tff1 'sri^ 

T?f^ trx^* fiRir i 

f^tr3 T^SRS ^^Tri win ^ 

5^ li^T^Tg T%g m%^ I 

fgm %r fw^ 

f%I^ 3rT^ T%^ »TT%^ I 

TTOgpi T^f%'W 
sR^T I 

xrw ?^T5r ?:t*t mu ifrrin 

■V 

l^Tf ^^UT*T ^K^rai 3f% I 

^UXf §e1T UTT 

iHT UUU U1T%U I 

?=IT^ ^IT UnriTU sfT 

^T iifu;§ ^m’q^T^U I 

uif^ mu UTcf usi 

cif^i ^3 snrc u^ u^u u ^tmu i 

^T ^T irsRTU %T f^^TU ^^UTU %T I 
1%’erITK 

f^^T XJ^ UTU ^T I 
t^TU »IT^ TU UTUfr sfet TIT^ 3T 
fU^t^ xim giTU ^UT^TU^ I 
UU %T ecTW ^3^ 

UU ^3 ^iff ^nu ^T 0 
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Translation. 

“ Would you know the one point in a thousand of Sri Hit Ji’s ways ? he 
adored Iladha first and after her Krishna. A most strange and unnatural 
fashion, that none could oven faintly comprehend save by his favour. He obli- 
terated all distinction between obligation and dispensation ; his beloved was in 
his heart : he lived only as her servant, singing the praises of the divinity 
night and day. All the faithful know his many edifying and holy actions ; 
why tell and repeat them, since they are famous already. 

“ Ho left his homo and came ; his passion for Riidlid and Krishna had so 
grown : but you must know Hari Lad given an order to'a wealthy Brahman : 
‘ Bestow your two daughters in marriage, taking my name, and know' that thjir 
issue shall be famous throughout the world. By their moans my worship shall 
.spread among ray faithful people, a path for the pathless, of high renown.’ 
Obedient to the loving order ho went homo ; the delight of all was past tolling, 
for it was more than the mind could oven conceive. Rtidhu’s dear spouse gave 
the gracious command : ‘ Publish abroad my w'orship and the delights of my 

sylvan abode.’ He drank in w'ith his very eyes the essence of bliss and gave 
it to every client who supported tlio cause of the female divinity. Night and 
day imbibing tlio lioneyod draught of .sweet song and cherishing it in his soul, 
■with no thought but I’or Syama and Syam. How is it jwssiblo to declare such 
incomparable merit ? the soul is enraptured at the sound more than at that of 
any other name.” 

By his later wives he h.ad two sons, Braj Chand and Krishan Chand, of whom 
the latter built a. temple to Iviidlia Mohan, which is still in the possession of his 
descendants. The former w'as the ancestor of the present Gosiiins of the temple 
of Rfidha Vallabli, the chief shrine of the .sect. This was built by one of his 
disciples, a Kayath named Bniidar Das, w-ho held the appointment of treasurer 
at Delhi. One of the pillars in the front gives the date as Sambat 1683. An 
earlier inscription, of 1611, was noticed by Professor Wilson, but this wmuld 
seem to have been over the gateway leading into the outer court, which since 
then has fallen down and been removed. On the opposite side of the street is a 
monument to the founder, which however the present generation of Gosains 
are too ungrateful to keep in reimir. They are the descendants of Braj Chand’a 
four sons, Sundar-Bar, Rddha Ballabh Das, Braj-Bhukhan and Nagar Bar Ji ; 
and tlie heads of the four families so derived are now Daya L&l, Manohar 
Ballabh, Suudar Ml and the infant son of Kanhaiya Ltil. 
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Hari Vans was himself the author of two poems ; the one, the Chaurdsi Pada., 
or ‘ 84 Stanzas,’ in Hindi ; tlio other the Rddhd Sudhd Nidhi, or ‘ Treasury 
of Badhd’s Delights,’ in 170 Sanskrit couplets. The latter, tlioiigh not much 
read, is held in great esteem and, regarded solely as a piece of highly impas- 
sioned erotic verso, it is a spirited and poetic composition, lliere is a good 
Hindi commentary upon it by one Bansidhar, dated Samhal 1820. As MSS. 
are scarce and Sanskritists may like to see a specimen of the text, I subjoin the 
first 25 and the last couplet in the original, followed by a translation:— 

n ^ n 

n II 

ireii: ffrn^HRT 1 

* SiiO >4* vO Nij 

HT13# II 55 fl 
H HIHT rl^ 1 

ri II ? II 

^T^IXT H;§R I 

^r^rlT H RTTR ft « II 

SRTR II l| ft 

Tf 5R5T THR^HTTiR II $ II 

sRif^iRn Rr^r i 

g^R ^RTlrimRlTXr : I 

TT^TR^RW II «= I 
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^r^^^RtjKTw^ir^rarai: i 
^ 3 T H jsnnfvj^ im mi: ^^ifir u a n 

fcllwf^rT MTifq 1 

Ti^FTnnT^^m?:gT?:T?m: ^fi Tif^sFi um f qi 6 RTiri ii ho n 

cj^t: q»5T5 JTm qq?i^Tgf n 

(hI^ q^TTm^ 5 lTTO^qirrqii:^ 5 [^^f^:§ I 

O' 

igf^TfT tqlTqUrqtTTqfTrT^TJrmrm II II 

^igTa^Tg^?:Ti?i^JTT^^"TaR TT^imiTTmfq^ TJTm ^ ii h^ n 
fonnirT ^ mJTiiwrTiKfiTi c\mc^w^ i 

?r?i mi^iq«i 5 §^Tf «R5 t ^:59cS%weR5J=^^m a qa a 

qT 5 Tf ^ll^rl^^q’^fq^ 1 

'O 

gig g^(=q 5 ilf^ ’gftrllWTHT ^ 5 Rf? a Hlf II 

Tmg^JTT^EI^T^^ gf[5T 3 I 

g’gTTqr^TTl W<^^ §^TT^m ^ aR^T^fqfq JTf5ff?:5ITT^fIT^Tg:a hSii 

’srlTTf'iiiqii ^ %Jz a * 1 ® ii 

Ip ^ f^qiwr ^ T%f gi^ I 

^T ^TtcII qRqggg UT a ‘ic I 

jq^CTT^^ §TmT|T%rIig>qT 5 t I 

Tif Ti:Tl[^rm^r! 3 f|ni^fg:q|^|: a hs a 

^lim^ §i;r??^iriif 555 gfgg|t 5 Wl^T% g^r§p 5 ^RTi| 5 t I 
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N so ♦ ^ 

jgtTiT^% nor sfi3T m?:?iT ^iifri ii ^*1 « 

m 5F3fT ^ xttr n it 

^ Nd '<» 

3T?^1 1 

sWTTTf^iS ^m\f^ TT3I=1^^ II II 

rm 5 fii^T^RTxt^ 11 ^8 n 

Tr«irm^ jrrr JT^T<rf^’5T^:59TT 11 *?sj n 
^:?i§^4TRT^: 1 

^rlifTvJ^ tflUrli II <l ^ 0 « 

fm ’9Ti^ra^^fr'gTi!iftiiTn^fi(^iwfiJ?rTTiriiR^5iTfi^3nfji?iT 

f^i:Rf{T ?fTTT^R59|^lRT^: II 0 II 

Tbanslation. 

1. “ Hail to tho homo of Vrisha-bhanu’s danghter, by whom once and again 
even Madha-sodan — whose ways are scarce intolligible.to the greatest sages— 
was made happy, as she playfully raised tho border of her robe and fanned him 
with its delicious breeze. 

2. “ Hail to tho mojjesty of Vrisha-bhanu’s daughter, tho holy dust of whose 
lotus feet, beyond tlio conception of Brahma, Siva and the other gods, is alto- 
gether supernatunilly glorious, and whose glance moistened with compassion 
is like a shower of the refined essence of aU good things. 

3. “ I call to mind the dust of the feet of Rddhika, a powder of infinite 
virtue, that incontinently and at once reduces to subjection tho great power, that 
was beyond tho ken ovon of Brahma, Rudra, Sukadova, Mrada, Bhishma and 
the other divine personages. 

4. “ I call to mind the dust of the feet of Radhikd, which the noble milk- 
maids placed upon their head and so attained an honour much desired by the 
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votaries of the god with the peacock crest, dust that like the cow of heaven yields 
the fullness of enjoyuiont to all #ho worship with rapturous emotion. 

5. ‘‘ Glory to tho goddess of the bower, who with an embrace the quintes- 
sence of beaveuly bliss, like a bountiful wave of ambrosia, sprinkled and restored 
to life the son of Nanda, swooning under tho stroke of Love’s thousand arrows. 

6. “ When will there visit ris that essence of tho ocean of delight, tho face 
of Radha with sweet coy glances, bewildering ns with tho brilliance of ever 
twinkling sportive play, a store-house of every element of embodied sweetness? 

7. “ When shall I become the handmaid to sweep the court-yard of tho 
bower of love for tho all-blissfnl ilanghter of Vrisha-bhanu, among whose servants 
oft and again every day arc heard the soft tones of the peacock-crested god? 

8. “ 0 my soul, leave at a distance all the host of tho great, find affection- 
ately hie to the woods of Brinda-ban : here Badha’s name is as a flood of nectar 
on tho soul for tho beatification of the pious, a store-house of all that is divine. 

0. “ When shall I hear tho voice of blessed Radha, that fountain of delights 
crying ‘Nay, Nay,’ Avith knitted brows, as some gallant suitor, fallen at her feet, 
begs for the rapturous joy of her embrace ? 

10. “ When, oh when, will R^hikd show me ffivour, thfit incarnation of 
tho fullness of the ocean of iierfect love, the marvellous glory of the glistening 
splendour of Avhose lotus feet was seen among tho herdsmen’s wives ? 

11. “When shall I attain to the blissful vision of the golddess of the 
blooming bowers of the woods of Brindu-ban, her eyes all tremulous with love, 
and tho difterent members of her body like tho Avaves of an overflowing ocean 
of delight? 

12. “ 0 queen of Brinda-ban, I betake me to thy lotus feet, fraught Avith 
the honeyed flood of love's ambrosia, which planted in Madhu-pati’s heart, 
assuaged by their grateful coolness the fierce fever of desire. 

13. “ Fain Avould my soul loiter in the woods sacred to Radha’s loves, 
where the sprays of the creepers have been plucked by Rtidha’s hands, where the 
fragrant soil blossoms with RMh4’s footprints, and where tho frequent birds 
are madly garrulous Avith RAdhti’s praises. 

14. “ When, 0 daughter of Vrisha-bhfinu, shall I experience the conceit 
induced by excess of voluptuous dalliance, I your handmaid, charged with the 
message, ‘ Come and enjoy Krishna’s dainties,’ and answered with the smile, 

* Only stay, friend, till night comes.’ 
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15. “ All ! when shall I behold R&dha, with downcast eyes, bashfully steal- 
ing a distant glance at the nioon-like orb of the face of the lord of lovers, as she 
trijis with twinkling feet, all graceful in her movements, to the music of her 
own bangles ? 

16. “ When, 0 Riidha, will you fall asleep, while my hands caress your 
feet, after I have tenderly bathed you and fed you with sweet things, wearied 
with your vigil through a night of dalliance in the inmost bower, in the 
delicious embrace of your paragon of lovers ? 

17. “ 0 that the ocean of wit, the singular ocean of love’s delights, the 
ocean of tenderness, the ocean of exuberant pitifnlnoss, the ocean of lovelinciss, 
the ocean of ambrosial beauty and grace, the ocean of wantonness, blessed 
KAdhikii, would manifest herself iu my soul I 

18. “ 0 that the daughter of Vrisha-bliann, looking up all tremulous and 
glistening in every limb like the flowering charnpa, would clasp me in lier arms, 
charmed by my chanted praises of Syam-simdar, as she listens for the sound of 
his pipe ! 

19. “ Blessed Iladhika, cool me with tlio multiplicity of love that breathes 
in the swan-like melody of the girdle that binds your loins reddened with 
dalliance, and in tle^ tinkling of the bangles, like tbc buzzing of bees, clustered 
round your sweet lotus feet. 

20. “ Blessed Radbikd, wreathed with the surge of a Ganges wave of 
heavenly dalliance, with lovely lotus face and navel as a whirl in the stream, 
bastening on to the confluence with Krishna, that ocean of sweetucssj, draw 
near to me. 

21. “ When, 0 blessed Rfidhika, shall I rest upon my head your lotus feet, 
Govind’s life and all, that ever rain down upon the faithlul abundant torrents 
of the honeyed flood of the ocean of perfect love ? 

22. “ When, 0 llfidh^, stately as an elephant in gait, shall I accompany 
you to the bower of assignation to show the way, bearing divinely sweet sandal 
wood and perfumes and spices, as you march in the excitement of love’s rapture? 

23. “ 0 blessed RAdha, having gone to some secluded slope of the 
Jamuna and there rubbing with fragrant unguents your ambrosial limbs, tlie very 
life of Love, when shall I see your prince of lusty swains, with longing eyes, 
moonted on somo high kadamb tree ? 
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24. “ When, 0 blessed B4dhik&, shalllbehold yonrheavenly face, clustered— • 
as if with bees — with wanton curls, like some lotus blossoming in a lake of 
purest love, or a moon swelling an ocean of enjoyment, an ocean of delight. 

25. “ Ah ! the name of Badhd, perfection of loveliness, perfection of delight, 
sole perfection of happiness, perfection of pity, perfection of honeyed beauty 
and grace, perfection of wit, perfection of tlie rapturous joys of love, perfection 
of all tlio most perfect that my soul can conceive ! 

170. “ 0 ye wise, if there bo any one desirous of transcendental happiness, 
let him fill the pitcher of his ears and drink in this panegyric, called the Ram~ 
sudM-nicihi, or ‘ Treasury of Love’s delights.” ' 

Tile Hindu poem, the Chaurdsi Pada, is much more popular, and most of 
the Gosains know at least some of its stanzas by heart. There is a commentary 
upon it by Lok-iuith, dated Sambat 1855, and another in verso, called the Raha&ya 
arlha-nwipana by Basik Lai, written in Sambat 1734. Neither of the two, 
however, is of much assistance to the student ; all the .simple passages being 
paraphra.sed with wearisome prolixity, while real difficulties are generally skip- 
ped. I subjoin the text and translation of the first 12 stanzas : — 


a 


a 

a ^ a 

wl ^TT% SR? innK I 

XJnll ‘grl I 

iff ^ ir^ imt ^ Tfifw 

Sgit SR? II 
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2()»- 


II ^ 11 

tZJK ^T5Rt 3TTi|^ II 

^11^ <t nil nilt ^ irT5 " 

% JiflTifTlRsi^ m^ §5Trf TZTTT^ n^Tlim^ II 

H ^ 11 

X^ 5ixi3 ^KfC ^3 ^fnXR?f I 

NO so Mi so OS 

^irff =^*1 ii 

NC» O <>V 

5ii?5 urt i 

^£» ^ On 

rf33^JT ^=T 5R13 3^^ it 

Ii H II 

^I ^rfl ^33 ^R3 WT^T F(Il« ^nn^ 1 

gRrT §tJT<Tt 5R^fM ^135 33 II 

m35ff ^3 fiR^:rl ^33 ^3 T3^ 3^133 W3 3T^ 3 3 
^‘331 SRft 333: TIQ3 5R^ 3 3K 533 333 3133 ^3 33 II 

Cs 

m%^\ 3i:r3 3tc 333 Tll33 ^K 33 M3 3313 f3l 33 Il3 I 

sb 

3133 3^:T3 3M T3^3 MM313T3 ^3IT13lfC33 331^1 33 15 

II l| il ' 

TI3T3 331313^ ^ 3^:^13 313 %X^ ^3 3T I 

^K33i3 ^^:T3 33M xm ?IT3 ^13 m 11 

5R3 5R3SR3 3131313 m33m J3^?313 ^T3^^ I 

\0 SO SO 'x* 

fn3f $3 ^ *33 ^3^3 f3g3 3^ f3^13f% f33 ^ II 
3^113 ^ '5B3i:m 3f3^ 33 313 «T3 33 1T3 I 

SO SO 

^ WtS 3^ra3 3Tf3 ^f3 ^ 3^3^ h 
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H € II 

^ fffin frmt %TTf i 
aiR kjtS « 

^ ssnf^lR^*^ TT^um iwrafj ll^r n 

II a II 

II ?73i Srt^ II 

>0 >•£» 

^ ^^^ ^?;tii ^X^ ^fT J7cl^ Xfx iliTl II 

'O >0 ^ f^> Cs 

^T3^ firfe Rfi^H m ^ i 

>Jd Cs 

%TP^ rnut mm U'^mn ^tifi n 

'€> 

lire ^K^lf^ ^xm^ xTtor sr^^t m i 
nii: mm ^^l^x lr<t « 

iK^i; mt re«Ji Tm^ ure^H ^ift i 

I'^Tl U^T? U^TT^rl limfWgr HIKT « 

§re §re ?iT^?iTTaf«R ^ri i 

^ WTf rllKg?! mr{ H^iXr ^}^ re^T^im II 

Cs 

II c II 

^mn ifi?:Tri m refg^iJit xiTm^ n 

^?Ig^^^ g2f?t ifl^TlfH T%^r ^Tl^ Ii*T ^mx\ ’gH ^ I 
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II e 11 
%KT I 

am^vi cr n 

m^SR SRTlirR I 

jw TTfR i^iiiR II 

^srm t^i: i 

^ j^rfwriiR^^ Tra^if § tfi <ii If « 

II <^0 II 

^ToT i|R 

^IT ^w\ ’sqir tj^;jRTraO ii 
^Krl 5R3 

TCIKH I 

SO 

^srin RWR scTgff ;g2rnrTR 

watT, ^xiTjf^ ^<1 i 

so c?^'a so 

^ ^5^ ^TJKf WR«i^ ^TT^ ^Tr^a =gTT^ 

^TR ^R^T^ Jim n 

n aa n 

17^5! 5fi^ SR^rt^ 

so ^ 

TT^RVI 5RT75^"dr TOTc^ I 

SOSO so 

^J7?!^TH filWTfi n^fim 

5T^5ft I 

^^ifiisft I 
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fqxr ^TS ^ 

NO 

l^R ^flfl Bf^Tl5 um^ 5RT&^1 I 

cs 

IR'ZIrr TTK ^ IR 

NO 

^^n i 

g| mfy VR Tuxn ^pj 

^JTfRrqfqt II 
II II 

TTra% §5iT=T fwf? gxiPfaiq 
r!3 5Rpi 5^*15^! I 
TTHTiT 

HcRs ^li ii?:iTTi:R?!i*im Hit 

f?s 

^5R?^|TI5 II5fIf SrS SfT^ I 

^ifH l^5T%5RT^ 

TTcRlR^r t%JI?I <gipHt I 

m fHlR jqR 

^xiRiTj cfim I 

NO 

f^^^^ ^^ 

Tbansmtion of the pibst twelve Stanzas of the CiiaubAsi pada. 

I. “ matover my Beloved doeth is pleasing to me ; and whatever is pleasing 
to me, that my Beloved doeth. The place where I would be is in my Beloved’s 
eyes ; and my Beloved would fain be the apple of my eyes. My Love is dearer 
to me than body, soul, or life j and my Love would lose a thonsand lives. 
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for me. Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans ! the loving pair, one dark, one fair, are 
like two cygnets ; tell mo who can separate wave from water ?* 

II. “ 0 my Beloved, has the fair spoken ? this is surely a beautiful night ; 
the lightning is folded in the lusty cloud’s embrace. 0 friend, where is the 
woman who would quarrel with so exquisite a prince of gallaiits ? Rejoice, Sri 
Hari Vans ! dear Radhika hearkened with her ears and with voluptuous emotion 
joined in love’s delights.f 

III. “At day-break the wanton’pair, crowned with victory in love’s conflict, 
were all-exuberant. On her lace arc frequent beads of Labour’s dew, and all 
the adornments of her person are in disarray, the paint-spot on her brow is all 
but effaced by heat, and the straggling curls upon her lotus flico resemble 
roaming bees. (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans !) her eyes are red with love’s 
colours and her voice and loins feeble and relaxed. 

IV. “ Your face, fair dame, to-day is full of joy, betokening your happi- 
ness and delight in the intercourse with your Beloved. Your voice is languid 
and tremulous, your cheeks aflame, and both your weary eyes ai*o rod with 
sleeplessness ; your pretty tilak half effaced, the flowers on your head faded, 
and the parting of your hair as if you had never made it at all. The Bounti- 
ful one of his grace refused you no boon, as you coyly took the hem of 
your robe between your teeth. Why shrink away so demurely ? yon have 
changed clothes with your Beloved, and the dark-hued swain has subdued you 
as completely as though ho had been tutored by a hundred Loves. The 
garland on his breast is faded, the clasp of his waist-belt loose (Rejoice, Sri 

Hit Hari Vans !) as he comes from his couch in the bower. 

« 

V. “ To-day at dawn there was a shower of rapture in the bower, Avhere 
the happy pair were delighting themselves, one dark, one fair, bright with all 
gay colours, as she tripled with dainty foot upon the floor. Great Syani, the 
glorious lord of love, had his flower wreath stained with the saffron dye of her 
breasts, and was embellished with the scratches of his darling’s nails ; she too 
was marked by the hands of her jewel of lovers. The happy pair in an ecsfcisy 

* That is to say, it is nothing strange that Bidhi and Krishna shonld take such mutual 
delight in one another, since th^ are in fact one and are aa inseparable as a wave and tlie water 
of which the wave is composed. 

t The first line is a question pot to Krishna by one of Bidba’s maids, asking him if her mis- 
tress had promised hipo on interview. The second line is a remark which she turns and makes to 
one of hex own companions. 
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of affection make sweot song, stealing each other’s heart (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari 
Vans !) the bard is fain to praise, but the drone of a bee is as good as his in- 
effectual rhyme. 

VI. “ Who so clever, pretty damsel, whom her lover comes to meet, 
stealing through the night ? Why shrink so co)dy at my words ? Your 
eyes are suffused and red with love’s excitement, your bosom is marked with 
his nails, you are dressed in his clothes, and your voice is tremulous. (Rejoice, 
Srf Hit Hari Vans !) Radhii’s amorous lord has been mad with love. 

VII. “ To-day the lusty swain and blooming dame are sporting in their 
pleasant bower. 0 list ! grevat and incomparable is the mutual affection of 
the happy pair, on the heavenly* plain of Brindfi-ban. The ground gleams 
bright with coral and crystal and there is a strong odour of camphor. A 
dainty couch of soft leaves is spread, on whicli tho dark groom and his 
fair bride recline, intent upon the joys and delights of dalliance, their lotus 
cheeks stained with red streaks of betel .juice. There is a charming strug- 
gle between dark hand.s and fair to loose tho string that binds her skirt. 
Beholding herself as in a mirror in the necklace on Hari’s breast, tho silly 
girl is troubled by delusion and begins to fret, till her lover Avagging his 
pretty chin shows her that she has been looking only at her own shadow. 
Listening to her honeyed voice, as again and again she cries ‘ Nay, nay,’ 
Lalita and the others hike a furtive peep (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans!) till 
tossing her hands in affected passion she snaps his jewelled necklet 

VIII. “Ah, red indeed are your lotus eyes, lazily languishing and 
inflamed by night-long watch, and their . collyrium all faded. Prom your 
drooping eyelids shoots a glance like a bolt, that strikes your swain as it 
were a d(jcr and he cannot stir. (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans I) 0 danrsel, 
voluptuous in motion as the swan, your eyes deceive even the wasps and bees. 

IX. “ Rddha and Mohan arc such a dainty pair, ho dark and beautiful 
as tho sapphire, she with body of golden lustre : Hari with a tilak on his 
broad forehead and tho Pair with a roll streak amidst the tresses of her 
hair ; the lord like a stately elephant in gait and the daughter of Vrisha- 
bhunu like an elephant ipieen ; the damsel in a blue vesture and Mohan in 
yellow with a red khaur on his forehead (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans I) 
Radh&’s amorous lord is dyed deep with love’s colours. 

X. “To-day the damsel and her swain take delight in novel ways. 
What can I say ? they are altogether exquisite in every limb ; sporting 


AhhPf sot created, self-produced, divine. 
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together with arms about each other’s neck and cheek to cheek, by sucli 
delicious contact making a circle of wanton delight. As they dance, the 
dark swain and the fair damsel, pipe and drum and cymbal blend in sweet 
concert with the tinkling of the bangles on her wrists and ankles and the 
girdle round her waist, Sri Hit Hari Vans, rejoicing at the sight of the 
<lamsols’ dancing and their measured paces, tears his soul from his body and 
lays them both at their feet, 

XL “ Tlie pavilion is a ])right and charming spot ; Radhsi and Hari 
are in glistening attire and the full-orbed autumnal moon is resphmdent in 
the heaven. The dark-hued swain and nymph of golden sheen, as they toy 
together, show like the lightning’s flash and sombre cloud. In saffron ves- 
ture he and she in scarlet ; their affccilon deep beyond compare ; and the 
air, cool, soft and laden with perfumes. Their couch Is made of leaves and 
blossoms and be woos her in dulcet tones, while coyly the fair one repulses 
hivS every advance. Love tortures Mohan’s soul, as lie touches her bosom, 
or waist-baud, or wreath, and timorously she cries off.’ Pleasant is 
the sporting of the glorious lord, close-locked in oft-repcated embrace, and 
like an earth-reviving river is the flood of his passion. 

XII. Como Radliji, you knowing one, your paragon of lovers has 
started a dance on the bank of the Jamima’s stream. Bevies of damsels 
are dancing in all the abandonment of dcliglit ; the joyous pipe gives forth 
a stirring sound, Near the Bausi-bat, a sweetly pretty spot, Avhere the 
spicy air breathes with delicious softness, where tlie half-opened jasmine fills 
the world with overpowering fragrance, beneath the clear radiance of the 
autumnal full moon, the milkmaids wdth raptured eyes are gazing on your 
glorious lord, all bo^autiful from head to foot, cjuick to remove love’s every 
paiu. Put your arms about his neck, fair dame, pride of the world, and 
lapped in the bosom of the Ocean of delight, disport yourself with Syain in 
Lis blooming bower,” 

If ever the language of the brothel was borrow’cd for temple use, it has 
been so here. But, strange to say, the Gpsains, who accept as their Gospel 
these sensuous ravings of a morbid imagination, aro for the most part highly 
respectable married men, who contrast rather favourably, both in sobriety 
of life and intellectual acquirements, with the professors of rival sects that 
aro based on more reputable authorities. Several of them have a good know- 
ledge of literary Hindi ; but their proficiency in Sanskrit is not very high; 
the best informed among them being unable to resolve into its constituent 
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elements and explain the not very recondite compound suditrtiha, ■which will be 
found in the second stanza of the Radha-sudhd. 

To indicate the fei*vour of his passionate love for his divine mistress, 
Hari Vans assumed the title of Hit Ji and is popularly better known by 
this name than by the one which he received from his parents. His most 
famous disciple was Vyils Ji of Orchha, of whom various legends are report- 
ed. On his first visit to the Bwarai ho found him busy cooking, but at 
once propounded some knotty theological problem. The sage without any 
hesitation solved the difficulty, but first threw away the whole of the food 
he had prepared, with the remark that no man could attend properly to two 
things at once. Vyas was so struck by this procedure that he then and 
there enrolled himself as his disciple, and in a short space of time conceived 
such an affection for Brindii-ban that ho was most reluctant to leave it even, 
to return to his wife and children. At last, however, he forced himself to 
go, but had not been Avith them long before ho determined that they should 
themselves disown him, and accordingly he one day in their presence took 
and ate some food from a scavenger’s hand. After this act of social excom- 
munication ho was allowed to return to Brindji-ban, where ho spent the 
remainder of his life and where his samddh, or tomb, is still to bo seen. 

Another disciple, Uhruva Das, was a a voluminous -writer and composed 
as many as 42 poems, of which the following is a list: 1, Jiv-dassi; 2, Baid- 
gyan; 3, Mau-siksha; 4, Brindaban-sat ; 5, Bhakt-namavali; 6, Brihadbt^man 
Purfin ; 7, Kbyal Hulas ; 8, Siddhfint Bichar ; U, Priti-chovani ; 10, Anand- 
ashtak; 11, Bliajanashkak; 12, Bhajan-kundaliya; 13, Bhajan-sat; 14, Sringdr- 
sat; 15, Man-sringar; 16, Hit-sring.ir ; 17, Sabha-mandal ; 18, Ras-mukta- 
vali; 19, Eas-hiravali ; 20, Ras-ratn^vali ; 21, Premdvali; 22, Sri Priyii Ji kf 
n&m&valij 23, Rahasya-manjari ; 24, Sukb-manjari ; 25, Rati-manjari ; 26, 
Neh-manjari; 27, Bfin-bilmr; 28, Ras-bihar; 29, Rang-hultis; 30, Rang- 
bihdr; 31, Rang-binod; 32, Anand-dasu; 33, Rahasya-hita ; 34, Anaud-lata; 35, 
Anur5g-latii; 36, Prem-lafd ; 37, Ras-dnand ; 38, Jugal-dhydn ; 39, Nirtya- 
bilds ; 40, Dan-lila ; 41, Miin-lihi ; 42, Braj-lila. 

Other poems by different members of the same sect are the Sevak-bdni, 
the Ballabh-rasik ki hdni and the Gnru-pratdp, by Ddmodar Dds; the Hari- 
ndm-mahimd by Ddmodar Swdmi; the Sri Rup Ldl Ji ka ashtaka, by Hit 
Dallabb ; and the Hari-ndm-beli, the Sri lAl Ji badhai and the Sri Ldrili Jti ki 
badhai by Brindd-ban Das. 
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The only one of the three more important modem schools which yet remains 
to bo mentioned is that founded by Sw&mi Ilari Dus. The (iosains, his des- 
cendants, who now, with thodr wives and children, number some 500 persons, own 
ono of the most conspicuous of the modern temples, whicli is dedicated to Krishna 
under his title of Bihari Ji, or in more popular pliraso Banke Biliari. This is 
not only their head-quarters, but appears to hi) the only temple in all India of 
which they have exclusive possession. It has lately been rebuilt at a cost of 
Rs. 70,000 j a sum which has been raised in the course of 13 years by the 
contributions of tluu'r clients from far and near. It is a large; square red sand- 
stone block of plain, but exceedingly substantial, character, with a very effective 
central gateway of white stone. This has yet to bo completed by the addition 
of an upper story ; but evem as it stands, the delicacy of its surface carving, 
and the extremely bold projection of its eaves, render it a pleasing specimen of 
the style of architcicfcure now in vogue at Brinda-ban — ono of the few places in 
the civilized >vorld where architecture is not a lal)orioiisly studied reproduction 
of a dead past, but a still living art, which is constantly developing by a process 
of spontaneous growth. The estate is divided into two shares or hats^ according 
to the descent of the Gosains. Their founder was himself a celibate; but his 
hrother Jagannath had three sons, Mogh Syam, Mur6.ri Das and Goj)inath Das, 
of whom the third died cliildless, the other two being the ancestors of the pre- 
S(Mit goiK^ration. As is usual in such cases, the two families arc at war with 
one another, and have more tlian once boon obliged to iMvok(; the assistance of 
the law to prevent a serious broach of the peace. Boyoiid the saintliness of 
their iincestor, but few of them have any claim to resi)cct, (dtlicr on account of 
tlieir learning — for the majority of them cannot even, read — or for the correct- 
ness of their morals. There are, however, two cxcepilons to the general rule — 
ono for each bat — in the person of tlie Gosains Jagadis and Kishor Chand; 
both of whom are fairly well road, within the narrow limits of their own sec- 
tarian literature, beyond which they have never dreamed of venturing. 

In the original Bhakt-mala of Ndbha Ji, the stanza referring to Ilari Dais 
stands as follows: 


I 
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3fTO i^T»t ?!*TTir ^ mfi! n 

51:^51 ^T^T ^ ii 

WK TT%5R %fK^m 3r) ii 

•whicli may be thus translated: 

“Tell we now of Harl Dsis, the pride of Xsdhir, who scaled the list of the 
saints; who, bound by a vow to the pci’}ietual repetition , of the two names of 
Kuuj-bihari, was over beholding the sportive actions of the god, the lord of the 
Gopis’ delights ; who was a very Gandharv in melodious song and propitiahid 
Syani and Syiima, presenting them with tbo daintiest food in daily sacrifice and 
fo('ding the peacocks and monkeys and fish; at whoso door a king stood waiting 
in hope of an interview; Hari Das, the pride of Asdhir, who sealed the list of 
the saints.” 

This is followed by the Gloss, or Supplement of Priya D6s: 

\ 

Hfg Till t il 
^ m flit 11 

X. 'O 

VIZ ®RTf^ II 

NO Ni> >o • 

XlTK^^R R^T 

^TRT filfg JTT?^ R 

which may bo thus rendered: 

“ Who can tell all the perfections of Sri Sw&mi Hari Das, who by ever 
muttering in prayer the sacred name came to be the veiy seal of devotion. 
Some one brought him perfume that he valued very highly; ho took and threw 
it down on the bank; the other thought it wasted. Said tile sage, knowing his 
thoughts: ‘Take and show him the god:’ he slightly raised the curtain; all 
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was drenched with pcrfnme. The philosopher’s stone he cast into the water, 
then gave instruction: many are the legends of the kind.” 

Probably few will deny that at least in this particular passage the disciple 
is more obscure than his master; and the obscurity, which is a sufficiently pro- 
minent feature in the English translation, is far greater in the Hindi text, where 
no indication is given of a change of person, and a single form answers indiffer- 
ently for every tense of a verb and every case of a noun. The Bhakt-Sindhu 
expands the two stanzas into a poem of 211 couplets and supplies a key to all 
the allusions in the following detailed narrative : 

Brahni-dhir, a Sanadh Brdhman of a village now called Haridaspur, near 
Kol, had a son, Gyandhir, who entertained a special devotion for Krishna under 
his form of Giridhari — * the mountain-supporter’ — and thus made frequent pil- 
grimages to the holy hill of Gobardhan. On one such occasion he took to him- 
self a wife at Mathura, and she in due time boro him a son, whom he named As- 
dhir. The latter eventually married a daughter of Ganga-dhar, a Brahman of 
IMjpnr — a small village adjoining Brindd-ban — who on the 8th of the dark fort- 
night of the month of Bhddon in the aamhat year 1441 give birth to Hari Dds. 
Form his earliest childhood he gave indications of his future sanctity, and instead 
of joining in play with other children was always engaged in prayer and religious 
meditation. In spite of his parents’ entreaties he made a vow of celibacy, and at 
the age of 25 retired to a solitary hermitage by the Man Sarovar, a natural lake 
on the left bank of the JamunA, opposite BrindA-ban. He afterwards removed 
to the Nidh-ban in that town, and there fonnally received his ^rst disciple, 
Bitlial-Bipul, who was his own inaiernal uncle. His fame soon spread far and 
wide, and among his many visitors was one day a Khattri from Delhi, by name 
Dayal Das, who had by accident discovered the philosopher’s stone, which trans- 
muted into gold everything with which it was brought in contact. This he 
presented as a great treasure to the Swami, who however tossed it away into the 
Jamuna ; but then seeing the giver’s vexation, he took him to the margin of the 
stream and bade him take up a handful of sand out of the water. When he 
had done so, each single groin seemed to be a facsimile of the stone that had 
been thrown away and, when tested, was found to possess precisely the same 
virtue. Thus the Khattri was made to understand that the saints stand in no 
need of earthly riches, but are complete in themselves ; and he forthwith joined 
the number of Hari DAs’s disciples. 

Some thieves, how'ever, hearing that the sage had been presented with the 
philosopher’s stone, one day when he was bathing, took the opportunity of 
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stealing liis scilar/rdm, -which they thought might be it. On discovering it to b© 
useless for their purpose, they threw it away under a bush, and as the saint in 
his search for it happened to pass by the spot, the stone itself found voice to toll 
him where it lay. From that time fortlj ho received every morning by raira^ 
culons agency a gold coin, out of which ho was to provide the temple-offerings 
(6Acgr) and to spend whatever remained over in the purchase of grain wherewith 
to feed the fish in the Jamniia and the pesicocks and monkeys on its banks. 

One day a Kayath made him an offering of a bottle of atar vrorth Rs. 1,000, 
and was greatly mortified to see the Swami drop it caroJessly on the ground, so 
that the bottle was broken and the precious oss(mcc all wasted. But on being 
taken to the temple he found that his gift had been accepted by the god, for the 
whole building was fragrant with its perfume. 

Again, a minstrel at the court of the Dehli Emperor had an incorrigibly 
stupid son, who was thereupon expelled in disgrace. In his wand(;rings he 
happened to come to Brinda-ban, and there threw himself down on the road to 
sleep. In the early morning the Swami, going from the Nidh-ban to bathe, 
stumbled over him, and after hearing his story gave him the name of Tan-sen, 
and by the more oxcrciso of his will converted bim at once into a most accom- 
plished masician. On his return to Delhi, the Emperor was astonished at the 
brilliancy of bis performance, and determined himself to pay a visit to Brindiv-ban 
and see the master under whom ho had studied. Accordingly, wdieu he was 
next at Agra, he came over to Mathura, and rode out as far as Blmt-roud— 
half-way — whence ho proceeded on foot to the Nidh-bau. The saiivt received 
his old pupil very graciously, but took no notice of his royal coaii)anion, though 
he knew perfectly well who he was. At last, as the Emperor continued beg- 
ging that he might he of some service, he took him to the BilAri ghilt close by, 
which for the nonce appeared as if each one of its steps was a single precious 
stone set in a border of gold ; and there showing him one step with u slight flaw 
in it, asked him to replace it by anotb(;r. This was a work beyond the capacity 
even of the great Emperor, who thereupon contented himself with making a 
small endowment for the support of the sacred monkeys and peacocks and then 
went his way after receiving a most wearisome amount of good advice. 

No further incident is recorded in the life of Ilari Das, the date of whoso 
death is given as Sambat 1537. Ho was succeeded as Mahant by his uncle 
Bitbal-Bipul ; and ho by Bihari Das. The latter was so absorbed in enthu- 
.siasm tliat a S&rasvat Brahman, of Panjabi extraction, by name JagannAtb, 
was brought over from Kol to administer tho affairs of tho temple ; and after 
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liis deatli tlio siicco.S'iion was continued tlirough .several other names, which it 
seems iiimecos.sary to traiiscribo. 

Thus far tJio narrative of the Bhakt-Sindhu ; whicli, it will bo soon, alfords 
an explanation of the obscure allusions in the Bliakt-M.ila, to the two presenta- 
tions of the alar and the i)hilo.soplier’s stone, the daily feeding of the monkeys 
and peacock.s ami the Eni])eror’s visit In other !natt(n*.s, howov(?r, it is not at 
all in accord witli thcj traditions accepted by tJie Swiimi's descendants ; for they 
say that lie was not a Saniidh by caste, but a Sarasvat ; tiuit his ianiily came not 
from Kol or Jalesar, Init from Uchch near Multan, and tliat he lived not four 
centuries ago, l)utai the most only three. It would seem that the author of tlio 
Bliakt-Sindlni was the partisan of a schism in tlie coiumniiity, which occuiTod 
about 50 yarn’s or so ago, and that lie has moulded his facts accordingly ; for 
the Jagannath whom lie brings over from Kol is not named in a genuine list 
of the Mahants, which will be given hereafter. That he is utterly’' at fault in 
his dales, SSamhat 1141 — 1537, is obvious at a glance ; for the Emperor who 
visited Brimla-ban wais certainly Akbar, and he did not ascend the throne till 
Samhai 1012. It is true that Professor Wilson, in his Religious Sects of the 
Hindus, wluTo h(i inenlion.s Ilari Das, describes him as a disciple and faithful 
companion of (Jhailany'a, who was born in 1485 and died in 1527 A, D. But 
although Ilarl Das liad imbibed the spirit of Ohaitanya’vS teaching, I know of 
no ground for maintaining that thero was any personal intercourse between the 
two ; had it been so, that fact would scarcely have escaped record in the Bhakt- 
Mala or .some one of its rnoderii paraphrases. Moj’eovcr, I have by mo a small 
potld of (580 loaves, which gives a complete list of all the Mahants and their 
writings from the founder down to the date of the MS., wliich is Samhat 1825. 
The list is as folhws : Swaini Ilari Das, Bithal Bipul, Biharini Das, Nagari 
Das, Saras Dii.s, Naval Das, Narhar Das, fiasik Diis, and Lalit-Kishori, other- 
wise called Lalit-moham D^s, Allowing 20 years for each incumbency, which 
is rather a high average, since only an elderly man would be elected for the post, 
the date of Hari Das’s death is thrown back only as far as Sanibat 1665, His 
waitings, moreover, are not more archaic in stylo than tlio poems of Tulsi Das, 
who died in Sarabat 1080 ; and therefore on all grounds we may fairly conclude 
as an established fact that he flourished at the end of the lOth and the beginning 
of the 17th century A. D., in tlio reigns of the Emperors Akbar and Jaluingir. 

Each of the Mahants nam( 5 d in the above list is described as being the dis- 
oiplo of his immediate predecessor, and each composed some devotional poems, 
which are known as WcAw, chaubolas, or padas. The most volnminous writer 
is Biharini Dfis, whose occupy 684 pages. In many of them ho expresses 
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the intensity of his mystical devotion in terms of exaggerated warmth, which 
are more suggestive of an earthly than a divine passion. But the short extract 
that follows is of a different character, and is of special ititerest as confirming 
tho conclusion already stated as to the date of Hari Das ; since it mentions by 
name both the Emperor Akbar and also the death of his famous friend Birbar, 
which occuiTcd in 1590 A.D. 

II Tin nifi II 

«RtT nf T II 

TBfTT ir jisit^ ri^ x ii 

hth ii^r 51 T%i§T ^ tiit? nni ^srstt » 

Tsimn Tin Tim t srt^ ^tht ii 

frill ^ ^rlfl ^'inil W^l i flRTrl ^ITI % ^T II 

c^ 

Tlia^ T1T5I ifT’nT^l^IT^ vm ®IT15 ItRTfi ^T’^IT II 

VO 

jaifsifTTl^ra 1TT5TTI inn^n?! ^ 21 % ri^nr TininT 11 

Tuanslation. 

“ Why boastest thou thyself, 0 mortal man ? thy body shall be the })rey of 
dogs and jackals, though without shame or feaj‘ thou now goest dtdicately. This 
is known throughout the world to be the end of all : a great man was the Brah- 
man Birbai, yet he died, and at his death the Emperor Akbar Avas sad of heart, 
nor himself longer lived nor aught availed. When gods or demons l)reathe out 
their life. Death holds them in his maw, suspended, neither here nor there, but 
in an intermediate state. All astray and swelling with pride, on wlioin is thy 
trust ? Adore Ilari’s blessed lotas feet ; to roam and wander about from house 
to house is all vanity. By tho strong aid of Hari Das, Biharini Das has found 
and laid hold of the Almighty.” 

The founder of the sect has himself left only tAvo short poems, filling 41 
leaves, entitled Sadhdran Siddhdnt and Ris ke pada. The former is here giA^en 
both in the original text and in a translation. Most of the habitues of the 

* One MS. for svasan mkaaai reads tras nikasi na sdknt. 

f Honihna has the same njeanlng as the more common term jugdii karnd, 'to ruminate/ 
like a cow. 
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iomplo know tJie groator part of it by heart, though I have ascertained that very 
few of them have more than the vaguest general idea of the meaning. Even the 
best-informed of the Pujiiris — Kishori Chand — who went over it carefully with 
me, supplied an interpretation of some passages which after consulatioii with 
oilier Pandits I could see was quite untenable and was obliged to reject. The 
connection of ideas and the grammatical construction are often so involved that 
it is highly probable my version may still bo not altogether free of errors, 
though 1 have done my best to eliminate them. The doctrine inculcated does 
not ap|)ear to ditle.r in any essential point from the ordinary teaching of the 
other Vaislmava sects : the great duties of man, by the practice of whicdi he 
may have an assured hope of attaining to ultimate salvation, being defined as 
submission to the divine will, detachment from the world, and an unquestioning 
faith in the mystery ol.' the incarnatiom 

II 0 II II 0 II 

II II 

Kr mu liT^ ^ VIK « 

ij 'ssjxi^T wuT mK ku i:i^t mK u 

RT^RT % fremKiu T%^rsR ^r ii i h 

^T|%T TRTff gilRT f ItU WTUITTI U 

wtriu I irh n 

^TTf ^li mn Klli KR Tf R 5R^I UU §WITR K 
*!fTlR5T«^ ’UT^RR « «? B 

lU ^r\ m R 

c^ 

UWK wm qurl ^IR ^WT m^T ^ » 

>a 

%lfe SRR^T^^ RITO am ^ » 
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IK iR 5 T JTT^ fr^ ^ y 

T%R m?im^ II 

^ ^rrl^T n 

2RTW 1K5I^ wt’g ^T f5t S ^ 13 ^^ II 8 y 

II TPl II 

t ITT ^T^T ^ firnTT^^i ^T^T ^ ^TTl ^ifl ^TT tlf « 

^T?}^ ^T^^T lit ^TTSl^ ^ II 

rTfWTTl TTT^T^T^T wft Klf%^ TIKT ^TT^ II 

^ VO O • 

Wfr^TTl ?JT ^'Tfl WK rT| ^ II M II 
^^rUTT ¥FIT II 

« 

f%?=f ^ ’?IT^ TWTrcI »TT?1T 5f ’?m^T M 

Tf TOT ^T5T tl5T5T Tl trW II 

vd 

SRTt 1TT5ITI SRTfIT TOUT %T f ^ =^^1 U S II 

^rl ^ ^TTlfT % ^T^Tffl^TO^ tRT^I y 

^ T%rl crI^ TTT^JTrrlt cR^fqftt giTU II 

ITT^I flrl tn IT^l 3 n 

^TITT mrl II 

SRTW 1TT5TTI flrl SRi^ f%WItl%T ^TT Rl^Tl II Q II 

<?v 

T^tjsrt gziTT % cTTI n 
«5 t JTli ?3lf ^fTir ^^TXr TTI II 

«'fliT5R Ri^^TO ^TT II 

«R% ^TIR^TT RrT^ RiHT f^lTTT STlfi ^ II « II 
^§5 ii^iaT ^ g|^?Ri II 

^^ sraiT ^5f% y 
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iRf^UTT n 

aft igK5w ^ % nil tt ^5^*5f% ii £ u 

ITT % fart mn I ^ am Ta^:ri ti?: ii 

a^T a^ ^ft ai^fi 'gsSi i ai^ n 
ifTi a|fT a^TTiTOt aiT uti 5cat^ n 
aft *!rtwR5T^ aRriT a^3T^ ¥t| ii 
rm a^ ^ 'gaff aa aRa aa^ ii qo n 

so 

^fa ama al ai^m ii 

^aa aift ifrataaira^T mwr aai if ^t^r u 

Cs 

aa an^fi ^Tal ara ^\^ aaaT^fa b 

CN 

at amTi:5Ta aawf fatail aaftwiTt fariiaR ii n ii 
na anR iTtr al^ ac aTaitr aaCifta 5Ta tif at ii 
^3TaatT a^I3^a^lT ^aaia ir h 
ti ifT^ftatT gift aiT r\^ aa a ^naf ii 

^int aafaii^ %T Tm ^ r^ctti; ^riaf ii ii 

'O 

II ?PT a933H II 

Ita H 

ingoirT an sorfci S ag fa^i a ifa it 
ana5 ajsRa^ Tiaa? ^i nft^ %a « 
at afiTTSR at faa aitr ta ii 13 u 

ail aR ^ lint % aaaaa^i nfaa ana aqa a^Kn aft a ti 
afa t in?n^ t| a aa?:a nlaa aan tini ^larf a aia ii 
tilt afaaa %fl tnft ^a aia aia Tita ii 
^ nTTiftaTa laiK nfa ^ afsa a aR S it Tvm aia ii qs ti 
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II Tjn ^ II 
II 

Cv 

JIT^JT SITr! nirt ’T^ ^ HlTf II 

^I»ITT ^T5I I?T^ 3TT1HT II 

O' 

^iffl ?1T 1 TX\ MH ^%T tl €TW^ ll <l!| 

II jpi 5RFf?r II 

f 

»?f3T SlTfr SRft IK ^T*T^ U 

T5^T f =TfT 5IT3I 5IJTT II 

3T3 sr^rm i 2 ^^ 11 

WK 5 ra III T^xi 11 •> 

^WKirm 9iK ^nfi “^n ^liiT ^135 11 

<«R^i Tifm ^ II 

^ JI^ STf fl II 

va 

§f^ WK3[m inf! w^i f^i€ *• 

^pi ^T ¥1^ rW *lfK II 

Cn Os 'O <5^ 

WI^T ^ 3T<I 11 

3Rn*T II 

>a G* 

SRTf lK5Te VItO II V^ » 

IK V(^ K artfT ^f5 II 

’tTK^ ^ ®R1T ^Tf^ II 

TI^3 ^*K II 

5 Rfl JffllK^ra fulfil II 1£ II 

>ni^ ^ •! 

^KI SRIKI?^ ^ifsi^FS^ SRt ^fT ,^,TO II 
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5 RTW^T m ^ TTiTrT 3 n?i f T 3 II 

f%iT^' 1 >isRfi^T ^12:^112 11 ^0 n 

II ssTlWlfi ifl^ra^Tfrl ^T^TT 7 !ire 3 Tff ^ TJ 5 ^TJ^TT || 

TbANSLATION of the SlDDHiSTA OF SwiSllir HaKI DXS. 

Rag Bihhds. 

1. “0 Hari, as thou disijoscst, so all things abide. If I would sliapo m)' 
course in any different fashion, tell me whose tracks could I follow. If I would 
do my own will, how can I do it, if thou boldest me back ? (The lords of Sri 
Hari Das are Syaina and Kunj-hihari). Put a bird in a cage, and for all its 
fluttering it cannot get away. 

2. “ 0 Bihari, Bihdrini, none else has any power ; all depends on your 
grace. Why bubble of vain syshuns of happiness ? tliey are all pernicious. To 
him who loves you, show love, hostowers of happiness (the lords of Sri Har Das 
are Syama and Kunj-hihari), the supporters of all living creatures. 

3. “ At times the soul takes flight hither or thither ; but it finds no greater 
joy. Discipline it in every way and keep it under, or you will suffer. 
Beautiful as a myriad Loves is Bihari ; and Pleasure and all delights dwell in 
his presence (the lords of Sri Hari Das arc Sy&ma and Kunj-hihari) be over 
contemplating his manifold aspects. 

4. “ Worship Hari, worship Hari, nor desert him out of regard for thy 
mortal body. Covet not, covet not the least particle of wealth. It will come 
to you unsought, as naturally as one eyelid droops upon the other. Says Sri 
Hari Das, as comes death, so comes wealth, of itself (or like death, so is 
wealth — an evil). 

Bdg BiMvali. 

5. ^ 0 Hari, there is no such destroyer as I am, and no such restorer as 
thou art;* betwixt me and thee there is a contest. Whichever wins or loses, 
there is no breaking of the condition. Thy game of illusion is wide-spead in 
diverse ways: saints are bewildered by it and myriads are led astray. Says 
Hari D&s, I win, thou losest, but there is no change in thy love, 

* For a similar expression of the same sentiment compare the following lines of Sfir Das ; 
Mirep^^nao, Hari, hari hau—Main garua, turn me» bal thara,ndhakhktpiehimarihau. 'OHarl, 
yon are vanquished by my sinfalness ; I am so heavy and you so slight, that yon get badly 
thrown.* 
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6. “ 0 ye faithful, thU is a good election : waver not in mind ; enter into 
yourselves in contemplation and be not stragglers. Wander not from house to 
house, nor be in doubt as to your own father’s door. Says Sri Hari Das, what 
Is God’s doing, is as fixed as Mount Sumeru has* become. 

7. “ Set your afi’ection on the lotus-cycd, in comparison with whoso love 

all love is worthless ; or on tho conversation of the saints : that so the sin of 
your soul may be olfaoed. Tho love? of Hari is like the durable dyo of tho mad- 
der ; but the love of the world is like a stain of saffron that lasts only for two 
days. Says Hari Das, set your affection on Bihari, and he knowing your heart 
will remain with you for ever. , 

8. “ A straw is at the mercy of the wind, that blows it about as it will and 
carries it whither it pleases. So is tho realm of Brahma, or of Siva, or this 
present w'orld. Says Sri Hari Das : this is my conclusion, I have seen none 
such as Bihari. 

9. “ Man is like a fish in tho ocean of tho world, and other living creatures 
of various species are as tho crocodiles and alligators, while tho soul like the 
wind spreads tho entangling net of desire. Again, avarice is as a cage, and the 
avaricious as divers, and tho four objects of life as four compartments of tho cage. 
Says Hari Das, those creatures only can escape whoever embrace tho feet of the 
son of bliss. 

10. “ Fool, why are you slothful in Hari’s praises ? Death goeth about with 
his arrows ready. Ho heedeth not whether it be in sciasou or out of season, but 
has ever his bow on his shoulder. What avail heaps of [learls and other jewels 
and elephants tied up at your g-ite ? Says Sri Hari Das, though your queen 
in rich attire await you in her chamber, all goes for nothing when the darkness 
of your last day draweth nigh. 

11. “ See the cleverness of these people: having no regard for Hari’s lotu.s 
feet, their life is S 2 M;nt to no purjiosc ; when the angel of death comes and 
encompasses them he does what seemeth him good. Says Sri Hari Dis : then is 
ho only found long-lived, who has taken Kunj-hih^iri to his soul. 

12. “ Set your heart upon securing his love. With water-pot in hand per- 
ambulate the ways of Br.aj and, stringiug tho beads of your ro.sary, wander 
through Briuda-ban and tho lesser groves. As a cow watches her own calf and 
a doe its own fawns and has an eye for none other (tho lords of Sri Hari Das 
are Syam4 and Kunj-bih4ri) be your meditation on them as well balanced as 
a milk-pail on the bead. 
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Rag Kalydn„ 

13. All is Hari^s more sport, a mirage pervading tlie universe without 
either germ or plant. The pride of wealth, the pride of youth, the pride of 
power, are all like the crow among birds. Says Sri Ilari Dtis, know this of a 
surety, all is but as a gathering on a feast-day, that is quickly dispersed. 

14. 0 sister, how happy arc the does who worship the lotus-eyed, each with 
her own lord. Happy too the calves that drink in the melody of his pipe in 
their ears as in a cup from which no drop can bo spilt. The birds too are like 
holy men, wdio daily do him service, free from lust, passion, and avarice. 
Hearken, Sri Hari Das, my husband is a difficulty ; he will not lot mo go, but 
holds mo fast. 

Rdg Bartm. 

15. “0 friend, as I was going along the road, he laid hold of my milk-pail 
and my dress ; I would not yield to him unless ho paid me for luck, ‘ O 
clever milk-maid, you Lave bewitched my boy with the lustre of the go^rochan 
patch on your forehead’ (0 lord of Sri Hari Das), this is the justice we get 
hero ; do not stay in this town, pretty one.’*' 

Rdg Kanhrau, 

16. 0 clever Hari, thou makest the false appear true ; night and day thou 
art weaving and unweaving ; thou art an ocean of deceit. Though thou affectest 
the woman f in form and name, thou art more than man. Hearken ye all to 
Ilari Das and know of a truth it is but as when one wakes out of sleep. 

17. The lovo of the world has been tested ; there is no real accord. See, 
from the king to the beggar, natures differ and no match can be found. The days 
of many births are past for ever ; so pass not tlum. Hearken to Hari Das, 
who has foun^ a good friend in Bihari ; may all find the like. 

1 8. People have gone astray ; well they have gone, but take thy rosary and 
stray not thou. To leave thy own lord for another is to be like a strumpet 
among women. Syami^ declares ; those men rebel against me who prefer another, 
and those too (says Hari Das) who make great sacrifice to the gods and per- 
form laboured funeral rites for departed ancestors. + 

• In two of the three MSS. of the poem that I have consulted, stanzas 14 and 15 are omitted 
and they appear clearly to be an interpolation by some later liand^ being quite out of keeping 
with tlie context. They must be regarded as a dialogue between two of the Gopis and Jasoda. 

t In this stanza it is the god's iilusiTe power, or Maya^ that is addressed, rather than the god 
himself. 

$ Thus the Vaishnarasi when they perform a Sr^ddb, do not repeat the names of their own- 
Ancestors, but substitute the names of Krfshnai Fradyamna, imd Aniruddb. 
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19. “ Worship Hari from the heart as long as you live ; all things else are 
vain. It is only a matter of four* days, what need of much baggage. From 
pride of wealth, from pride of youth, from pride of power, you have lost your- 
self in mere village squabbles. Says Hari Das, it is greed that has destroyed 
you ; where will a complaint lie. 

20. “ In the depth of the delights of an ocean of love how can men reach a 
landing-place ? Admitting his helplcssnessf he cries, What way of escape 
is open ? No one’s arrows fly straight, for all his boasting in street and market- 
place. Says Sri Hari Dds : know Bihari to be a god who overlooks all defects 
in his votaries.” 

The Maluk DAsis, another modern sect of limited ituportanco, have one of 
their religious houses at Brinda-ban, with a temple dedicated to Bam Ji, near 
the Kesi ghat. Their founder, according to tlio most probable tradition, lived 
in the reign of Aurangzeb, and w'as a trader by occupation. He is said to have 
^vritten a Hindi poem called the Dasratmif together with a few short Sdkhit 
and Padas in the same langiiago ; but no specimen of his composition has ever 
been published, nor is it known what, if any, are the distinctive tenets of tlie 
sect. Probably, they will be foimd to differ in no material respect from the 
doctrines of faith and quietism as inculcated by Hari Das ; though, an impor- 
tant practical difference consists in the recognition of Rama, rather than Krishna, 
as rile incarnation to be specially worshipped. I had intended to visit their 
Guru and collect from him the materials for a brief sketch of their history and 
literature, in order to complete this chapter ; but unfortunately I neglected to 
do so while at Maihurd, and have now lost the opportunity of supplying the 
omission. 

t 

Another small and obscure sect,' that of the Pran-n^this, is again one of the 
few, of whose literature Professor Wilson, in his essayrs on the religion of the 
Hindus, was unable to furnish a specimen. The sect has a single representa- 
iive at Mathurfi,, and from him, before I left, I obtained a copy of one of the 
poems of Pr&n-ndth himself. 

It is very curious, both from the advanced liberalism of its theological ideas 
and also from the uncouthness of the language, in which the construction of 
the sentences is purely Hindi, while the vocabulary is mainly supplied from 

* The Dumba' four 'seemi to bean allurion to the four stages of life i childhood, faalb, 
manhood, and old age. 

t The word MdrjnMUdoabtfol and probably cormpt, though given in latinos 11881 
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Persian and Arabic sources. The writer, a Ksbatriya by caste, lived at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and was under the special patronage of 
Cbhattras&], the famous Ktijd of Panna in Bundelkhand, who is commonly said 
by the Muhammadans to have been converted to Islam, though in reality ho 
only went as far as Prdn-ndth, who endeavoured to make a compromise between 
the two religions. His followers are sometimes called Dhamis, from Dkdm, a 
name of the supreme spirit, or ParmiitmS, and like the Sikhs and several of 
the later Hindu sects are not idolaters, so far that tlioy do not make or rever- 
ence any image of the divinity, but if they have any temple at all, the only 
object of religious veneration which it contains is a copy of the works of the 
founder. His treatises, which, as usual, are all in verse, are fourteen in num- 
ber, none of them of very great length, and bear tlie following titles 1, The 
book of Ras ; 2, of Prakiis ; 3, of Shat-rit ; 4, of Kalas ; 5, of Sanandh ; 0, of 
Kirantan ; 7, of Khulasa ; 8, of Khel-bat ; 9, of Prakrama Illiihi Dulhan (an 
allegory in which the Church, or *' Bride of God,’ is represented as a holy city) ; 
10, of Sugar Singiir ; 11, of Bare Singar ; 12, of Sidhi Bhdsa ; 13, of Marafat 
Sugar ; 14, of Kiydmat-nama. The shortest is the last, of which I now pro- 
ceed to give the text, followed by an attempt at a translation, which I am 
afraid is not altogether free from error, as 1 am not much versed in Kuranic 
literature and may have misunderstood somo of the allusions. The owner of 
the MS., Karak Diis by name, though professing so liberal a creed, was not a 
particularly enlightened follower of his master, for I found it impossible to 
convince him that the Isa of the Kuran, so repeatedly mentioned by Pran-nath, 
was really the same as the incarnate God worshipped by the English. Like 
most of the Balnigis and Gosdins with whom I have talked, his idea was that 
the fiery and impetuous foreign rulers of the country were Suraj-bansis, or 
descendants of the sun, and that the sun was the only God they recognized, as 
was evidenced by their keeping the Sunday holy in his honour. 

But, without further preface, to proceed to the text of the poem. It stands 
as follows - 

11 II 

^ ^ ^ II 

^ ^ ® 

% lat Ttr « 
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tRs^TT^R? » 

N© 'O 

5 U^R it ^ II 

f5^ t?^ fTT ^TSfT% iTOt n 

afrgn ti^ m^Tff%gl5RT^T^^^ii»ft 

^51 ^tl ^ SRT qgWrl5BT SR'gn tt 

xrm^T^ f^T SIK55 'gr^l^ ^ ii 

t 

qgi n* ^ 5®r $5R3IK FiJlt « 

llT g5jr ^R $ R'giT ^R II $ II 

f^rTlrf Hsr 'SRR fri II 

%i f^i5Eii RKTlraiTRi ^feitR n® w 

^Wi\ ^^R llTf 11 

55 T^pm fk^it «it flit II « II 

tfi fmgl?: a 

5^r ^IRi^ ^ UTrlRf ^X^ ^IWH II £ R 

^IT %r ^t %I ^I ^TTfT% eiit II 

o 

TmsRi w trt^l «m n ^oii 

so 

.^TT ^lt<^ ^ tl^SR 5Rl1 II 

gfRTTfi siril fnt sb^ mt urt n *11 » 

^tfttlfl^fRTl t t ^T$ t^T t H 

t ^ ^ ^ tt’^R n * 1 ^ 11 

^T WTim 5931^ iRgiT fRin n 

?lt^R f^tlTTT %i U‘t3 ll 

^SltR ?R^I || 

UK R ^tKt ftti KIKlll W lI 
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5r1$ 

%r ^T 

m niaiTT S(=g?i 

^T^T5^ ?TKT TT1 

’55tT5JT 

rTR ^rl SITlf^l 

o 


rW 5^^ ^1%?: 

VO CV 

JTiS% ^T 

1W€T ^IsjfTt ^ 

<3 n 

^^ 

Cv 

^T^T ^TXtT T15%T 5TRIR 

NO 

rw ^xi% ini 

<> os 

sfiTXR?: 

m m ?:g T^^TcRT 5ITT^ 

m:5T T^irarT vix. 

^^:5T^^w^^T^ Tt?^T wt 

>o 

%T it^: 

fl5^T SRt 5F^ fg^rl 

>o 


^TH 'QT^rm^TW 

WK «nii^ 

fl|^ f«rn^I 3?ll 

aR^ $5BTg 

^|«t€t2tT35BJr^I#^«^t 


2sa 

^T '^rr^naST n 

Os 

%i f q T5 II *151 II 

vO 

^minl ^T^ff n 

so sO 

^ ^2fjT f ^T II <1$ It 

ti^ II 

TOUTT SRlt It *15) II 

^X ^ ^T II 

^1 KsT ^ 5^T=lfC II Rc II 

^ HJT ST%^T f5?l^ ii 

^551^ ^$t fir II R£ II 

Os 

SH’g II 

mix\^ It s?o II 

fITTt ^T ^1511 II 
%T Taarsfit rntpifi ii s?r ii 

%T^T ^rfi^ixi?: n 

SRJT ii ti 

xr^ ^mxn TJT^ ^Tit II 

%T ISRtsRcT UI^ II *?5 II 

^ixn: fi^TKu^rsR^iaRrT ll 

(^ VO so 

^i^r^W5^3Rltr^iiTfwm ii *?» ii 

Os 

5f rrr^T %r ^t$ ii 

5^i5Rd5Bt ^nr il It 

tr^'^ ii 

mw *ft aRT^ -arifi: II s?a ii 
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^T TJll$ II 

^it T^T rl|5Rt T%^%i ^ II || 

%m5R 5R%fq^xrT f^gB5 ii 

SR^ %T 1^ II *?<= n 

^115 ?R^ TT^i n^ fiT^ wra ^ ^®r ii 

X^^ ^ 2R1 II «?£ II 

NO NO 

t 

4 ^T^T II 

NO VO 

^^5^^ ^sr ^5T H KWT II ^0 II 

m rmni^T 51 w ^ ^ T^it w II 

NO NO 

^T5 5in$ TnxiT 511 11 11 

^T^T SRTJT aRT5 ^K'^in *1^*5 II 

^ ISfil^rl mTMn ^TtF II ^9 || 

>^I^T l?!ixr ^lT?|^i T^^T fjR^TTIT 11 

51 TI 25tsr1 15T1 ^Txm ^ji mx ii ii 

^ITl^ ^?:rl 5F^m^5IT ^ gfj II 

^ WII rn^T TOIR 5 IT II 18 II 

^ ^T5 ?I5R^?: ?ftg<t Tfi^^ SRFJ^It II 
^ ^?Irl5R5T ^ Hit 5fl^ IU8 « 

1C 5f!Cl IIHT fltl «1 flClTC II 

«i 15% 5ra n i$ u 

%?it 5 ?tI ^CR 15T1^55I%tTW 11115 fl 

?I5RCR 2B1 ¥11 liHT HriT 5^ % 5BfC 11 I® 0 
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’’Bsr 11^ 

^1^3R ^1^?: iq| 

^ f%K^ WTcft^ XIT$ 


PR tr ^]^n II 

%T%r nft II 11 

?i^in %]$ n 

n^ ^T f 11 80 11 

^xfTT liil 11 

5 5Ri ^511$ 11 8'1 II 


Translation, 


21ie Day of Judy merit , 

toll tlie chosen people ; arise yo faithful, the clay of judgment is at Imncl. 
I speak according to the Kunin and make my declaration before you. All ye 
heads of the chosen people, stand up and attend. The Testament (brrttS?7/n/- 
ndme^* gives evidence : Eleven centuries shall bo completed after the blessing 
of the world by the Kuran and by him who was merciful to the poor. A voice 
shall come from the tabernacle and Gubrielf shall take them to the ap])ointed 
place. For three days, there sliall be gloom and confusion, and the door of re- 
pontance shall be closed. And what ? shall there be any other way ?t Nay, 
no one shall be able to befriend his neighbour. § 

Say now what shall be the duration of this life, and what the clear signs of 
the coming of the last day, ( Jlirist shall reign for forty years, as is Avritten in 
the 28th Sipara, Hindus and Musalmans shall both alike bring their creed to 
the same point. And what shall come about, when the Kuran has thus been 
taken away ? this is a matter which I would have you now attentively con- 
sider. 

“ When 991 years are past, then the Lord Christ will come. This is written 
in the 11th Sipara; I will not quote a word wrongly. |1 The spirit of God 


• Wadyai-ndma ig, I believe, a general name, including both the Kuran and the Hatlig, which 
together make up the Muhammadan rule of faith ; but I have not been able to trace the parti- 
cular tradition, to which reference is here made, as specifying the exact number of years that 
are to elapse before Christ’s second coming. 

t Gabriel is accounted God’s ordinary messenger: but here, I should rather have looked for 
Israfil, whose duty it will be to sound the trumpet at the last day. 

t Reves may possibly stand for ravish. 

§ KAea ia for ^ a kinsman.* 

It la spite of this emphatic assertion, the quotation would appear to be Incorrect, for the 
llth SipEra contains no sucii prophecy. 
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{ie., Christ) shall be clothed in vesture of two different kinds ; so it is stated 
in the Kuniu. This is in the (ith Sipara ; whoever doubts me may see it there 
for himself. These now are the years of Christ, as I am going to state in de- 
tail. Take ten, eleven, and twelve thirty times (that it is vsJiy 10 + 11 + 12x30 
=990). Then Christ shall reign 40 y(iars. The other 70 years that remain 
(after 090+40, to make up 1,100) are for the bridge Sfnit. The .saints will 
cross it like a flush of lightning ; the pious with the speed of a horse ; but 
for the merely nominal l)olievers who remain, for tluim there are 10 kinds of 
hell the bridge Sfriit is like the edgci of a sword, they fall or they get cut in 
])ieoes — none cross over. This is stated in the Ajttif/ai Sakha ; go and look at 
it carefully. The statement is clear, but your heart is too blind to see it. Christ 
stands for l(),t tlio Imam for 11, and in the 12tb century, then shall be the 
perfect day-bn^ak. This is writtem in the Am Sipara, which is the 30th. 

When Chiist, Muhanunad, and the Imam are come, every one will come 
and bow before them. But you shoidd see not with the eyes of the body, but, 
after reflection, with the eyes of the soul. Azazil saw in pei* * * § son, but would not 
bow to Adam. Though he had done homage times without number, it all went 
for nothing. AVlien they kSuw his pride, | the curse was pronounced and he 
became an outcast. Tlien Azazil asked a boon: ^ Adam has become my enemy. 

I will pervert tlio ways of his (hvseendauts and reign in the hearts of them all.’ 
Thus it was b(dweeu Adam and A/azil, as is clearly stated in the 8th Sipara. You 
take after him in sense, but what can you do, since you are his offspring. You 
look for Dajjal § outside, but lie sits at your heart, according to the curse. 

“ You have not understood the meaning of the above ; listen to me now with 
the ears of the spirit. In like manner as He has always come, so will Ho come 
again. All the Prophets have been of Jewish race — look through them with 
the eyes of the soul— -that is, they have sprung from the midst of Hindus, 
whom you call Kafirs. Search now among your own people ; the Lord has 
never been born among them. The races whom you call heathen will all 
be sanctified through him. Th(3 Lord thinks scorn of no man, but is compas- 
sionate to all who are humble. A veil is said to be over the Lord’s face. 
What ? do you not know this ? By the veil is meant ‘ among Hindus mere 

* This is the Hindu computation ; the Muhammadans reckon only seven hells. 

t This is intended to explain the curious calculation given above» * ten, eleven^ and twelve 
multiplieil by thirty.* 

t A'/idr here would seem to stand for Ahanhdr, 

§ Dajjdl^ here the spirit of evil generally^ is properly the name of aDti-Chriat. 
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roftding (loos not convey the liidden intention ; if you look only to the letter, 
how can you grasp the spirit ? Thus is dcclarcul the glory of the Hindus, that 
the last of the Prophets shall be of them. And the Lord Christ, that great 
Prophet, M'as the king of the poor Jews. This is stated in the 5th Sipara ; if 
you do not believe me, go and examine the Kuran yoursedf. It is also stated in 
the Hindu hooks that Budh Kalanki will assuredly come. When he has come, 
he will make all alike ; cast and west will both be under him. Some one will 
say, ^ will both bo at once T this, too, I will clear up, explaining the intention 
to the b(^st of my ability ; without a guide you would not get at th(5 truth. 
Kalanki, it is said, will be on a horse — this every one knows — and astrologers 
say that AMjayabhiiiand will make an end of the Kalijug. Now, the Gospel says 
that Christ is the head of all and that he will come and do justice. The Jews 
say that Moses is the greatest and that all will be saved through him. All 
follow different customs and ju'oclaim the greatness of their own master. Thus 
idly qarrelling they fix upon different immes ; but the end of all is the same, 
the supreme God. Each U7iderstands only his own language, but there is 
no real difiercnco at bottom. All the scriptures bear witness that there are 
different names in different languages ; but truth and untruth are the two in- 
compatibles, and Maya and Brahin have to be distinguished from one another. 
In both worlds there was confusion ; some walking by the law of Hindu, others 
by the law of Muhammadan ceremonial. But knowledge has revealed the truth 
and made clear botli heaven and earth : as the sun has made manifest* all crea- 
tion and harmonized the whole world, so the power of God bears witness to 
God ; ho speaks and all obey. All who perform acts of religious worship do 
them to the Lord ; the ^vord of the Most High has declared it so. It is writ- 
ten in the third Sip&ra that he opened the gates of the highest heaven. 

“ The Lalit-ul-kadr {or night of power) has three contentions : on the third 
dawn the judgment will commence. The spirits and angels will appear in 
person, for it was on that night that they descended :t the blessings of a 
thousand months descended also. The chiefs will bo formed into two compa- 
nies ; God will give them his orders and through them there shall be salvation. 

* For Rheldya 1 propose to read Khulaya ; but even bo the meaning elicited is not very 
satisfactory. 

t The allusions are to the chapter of the Kuran called the Siirat-ul-kadr, which is aa follows : 
“ Verily we have caused the Kuran to descend on the night of power. And who shall teach thee 
what the night of power is ? The night of power exceedeth a thousand months ; therein descend 
the angels and the spirit by permissiog^ of their Lord in every matter; and all is peace till the 
breaking of the morn.” 
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This is abundantly attested by the Kurdn ; the statement is in the Ind artzal mi 
chapter. After the third contention will be the dawn ; in the eleventh cen- 
tury it will be seen. 

And what is written in the first Slptira ? You must have seen that. They 
who accept the text hin* are to bo called true believers. Now, if .my one is a 
true believer, let him bear witness and prove the fact. Put off sloth ; be vigi- 
lant ; discard all pride of learning. He who hears mth perfect faith t will 
be the fii^st to believe. Afterwards, when the Lord has been revealed, all will 
believe. Heaven and hell will be disclosed, and none w'ill be able to profit 
another. Lay your soul at your master’s feet ; this is what Ohhatrasiil tells 
yon.” 

From the doctrine as laid dowm by Priin-Ndth, that any one religion is as 
true as another, it is easy to advance to the conclusion that all religions are 
equ.ally false. This is the view taken in the ‘ Byom Sar ’ and ‘ Suni 8ar,’ two 
short poems w'rittcn in the time of Thakur Daya lUm of Ilathnis, by one of 
his retainers, named Biikhtawar. Their purjjort is to show that all is vanity 
and that nothing, eitluir in earth or in hc.aven, either visible or invisible, natural 
or supernatural, has any real existence, Sevcmil of the lines are almost literally 
translated from the Sanskrit Vcdimte, S4ra of Sadananda Parivrajakticharya, 
from which it would seem that the author, for alibis atheism, did not contemplate 
any pronounced rupture with Hindu orthodoxy, Ho can scarcely be said to 
have founded a sect, though Professor Wilson speaks of his followers under the 
name of Stmya-vadis ; but in every ago of Hinduism there have been a few 
isolated individuals, such as Jabiili and Oharvsika, to whom such notions have 
recommended themselves. The following extracts are taken from a manuscript 
in the possession of Riija Hari Nkrayan Singh, the present representative of the 
chief, under whose patronage the poems were composed. 

Commencement of the Byom Sdr. 

I 5iqT ^ It m ’^ST^T II \ ii 

| ^ | 51H WT ll II ^ II 

tot^ 2[zit^th rif TO w ffilf 5i| qn fni Kfff qq II ^ II 

I ^ I TTRq It ql q^mq qfq fsrfq fpzn It n « u 

*The text Avn is the parallel of the MoBaic phraee, **aad God said Met there he UghV 
and there was light.” 

^Ha •uU Fd Ain, ^perfect faiW faith without which alone la meritorious n for |dl erho 

see must perioroe bdiero, 
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5 R ^Tfjl I* It ?T^f ^ 

T^q[ 2H g!m %Z[^ n ^q5?iT =|tI 
ZSITfl ^51 snf^i I aiM^ li WTl 
’insT^ jn^^fsli ht?: 

Jiff ^ ^ 

^ ^T^ 3 ^KT?: 

^ ^tira I n 5 t% 

qrgtl ^ ^ ^ 


f^^Ttr 5 fifT 5 ITT^ fT^ a 'i II 

affH ^T^T % wnw a A a 

X >0 

^ ^qff fl f fel ^Txjsn 5 Ti^ a 0 a 

T^sfff % |ff JJf qifTT a « II 
q# mil q^ lien 

iqaj-| qjq qifg I igfr fm^ii ^oa 
Jreq|^qH^T^| 5 riq^qiffff%r%a ^11 
^ sfi^cT qn^T^ If mil qirf^ ^ a tq a 

^ TJSB f^rT I ^51 qifTl|T?a XV\ 


qn^ 5? 5 itIt f qi| ^ qf 

“ This hook is called the Byom Sar and coiihiins the essence of the Vedas, 


excogitated by vSri Thakur Daya Bam. Between the Jamnmi, and the Sursari, 
(t. e., the Ganges) stands Hathras in the midst, in the holy land of Antarbed, 
where noughtlll can thrive. There Thakur DayA Kdm holds undisturbed sway, 
the famo of whoso glor>' has spread through the whole universe— a thorn in the 
breast of his enemies, a root of joy to his fri(mds, ever growing in splendour 
like the crescent moon. One Bakhtawar came and settled there and was fa- 
voured by the Thakur, who recognized his fidelity. Under the light of Ids 
gracious countenance, joy sprung up in his soul and he wrote the Science of 
Vanity for the enlightenment of the understanding. Be assured that all things 
are like the void of heaven, contained in a void, as when yon look into yourself 
and see your own shadow. After long ruminating, the noble Thakur has elicited 
the cream of the matter. In accordance with his teaching, I publish these 
thoughts. Listen, ye men of sense, to my-array of arguments ; first understand, 
then reply. The beginning of all things is in hollowness, hollow is also the 
end and hollow the middle ; so says the preacher. The highest, the lowest, and 
the mean are all hollow ; so the wise man has expounded. From notldng all 
things are born ; in nothing all things perish ; even the illimitable expanse of 
sky is all hollowness. What alone has no beginning, nor will ever have an end, 

and is still of ono charactstj that is vacuum. 

Specimens of the Suni Sdr^ 

pri 5iii I ^ « 

fgfl Tl ^ iia « 
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the StTNl SXRr 


iflff §lfl ^5 ^ TlTeBUHT H R 

ji^TW a’frr jTg^T §^Ti ^ ^ TO II 

^ Us C^ ^ 

jTOJTl 3|^Tt 5Rt ^T B 

3^ ^ ^^fim II 8 II 

“ All that is seen is nothing and is not really seen ; lord or no lord it is all 
one. Maya is nothing ; Brahin is nothing ; all is falsd and delusive. The 
world is all emptiness ; the egg of Brahma, the seven dwlpas, the nine Jehands, 
the earth, the heaven, the moon, the glorious sun, all, all are emptiness ; so are 
Brahma, Vishnn, and Mahadeva ; so are Knrma and Seshn%. Tlie teacher 
is nothing, the disciple nothing ; the e^o and the non ego are alike nothing. Tlie 
temple and the god are nought ; nought is the worship of nought and nought 
tte prayer addressed to nought ; so know they who are enlightened by the 
iuflaenco of the Guru/’ 

^nci^iiq^T TOi n 

^5TTlT'5!T3mf^ J7cr^TT?TT II < II 
^5 Tl^ ^ II 

^lil 51li TIT^rlT JaTT fl?IcR?: ^ ^ „ 

^11 qelf ^ „ 

^fl ^Ct TO ^ ^ ^ ’sn SR| TO B ? 0 

, 3^ ^ TJl^ „ 

2^ ^T7TZ I § ^ *5jl3r^ 5iri^P7 II 8 9 

“ The whole word was disconsolate, but is now gladdened Tor ever by the 
doctrine of Nihilism : it is plunged in joy and ecstatic delight, drunk with the 
wine of perfect knowledge, I enunciate the truth and doubt not • I know 
neither prince nor beggar ; I court neither honour nor reverence ,* I take a 
friend by the hand and seek none other ; what comes easily I accept and am 
contented ; a palace and a thicket to me are all the same ; the error of mine and 
ihme k obliterated ; nothing is loss, nothing is gain. To get such a teacher of 
the truth puts an end to the errors of a million of births. Such a teacher 

has now been revealed-*the incomparable Th&kur Day4 Rain.” 



CHAPTER IX. 


BRINDA-BAN AND ITS TEMPLES. 

On tholr arrival at Brincla-ban. the first shrine which the Gosains erected 
was one in honour of tho opon vinous goddess Brindii Devi. Of this no traces 
now remain, if (as some say) it stood in tho Seva Knnj, which is now a large 
walled garden with a masonry tank near the Ras Mandal. Their fame spread so 
rapidly that in 1573 tho Emperor Akbar was induced to pay them a visit, and 
was taken blindfold into the sacred enclosure of tho Nidhban,* where such 
a marvellous vision was revealed to him, that ho was fain to acknowledge the 
place as indeed holy ground. Honco tho conlial support which ho gave to the 
attondant Riijas, when they expressed their wish to erect a scries of buildings 
more worthy of tho local divinity. 

The four temples, commenced in honour of this event, still remain, though in 
a ruinous and hitherto sadly neglected condition. They bear the titles of 
Gobind Dcvji, Gopi-nath, Jugal-Kishor and Madan Mohan. The first named is 
not only the finest of this particular .series, but is tho most impressive religious 
edifice that Hindu art has over produced, at least in Upper India* The body 
of the building is in the form of a Greek cross, the nave being a hundred foot 
in lengtli and the breadth across tho transepts the? same. The central compart- 
ment is surmounted by a dome of singularly graceful proportions ; and the four 
arms of the cross are roofed by a waggon vault of pointed form, not, as is usual 
in Hindu architecture, composed of overlapping brackets, but .constructed of 
true radiating arches as in our Gothic cathedrals. Tho walls have an average 
thickness of ten feet and are pierced in two stages, the upper stage being a 
regular triforium, to which access is obtained by an internal staircase, as in tho 
somewhat later temple of ^dM Ballabh, which will bo .described further on. 
This triforium is a reproduction of Muhammadan design, while the work both 
above and below it is purely Ilindu.f It should bo noted, however, that the 

* This is the local name of the actual Brinda grove, to which the town owes its origin. The 
spot 80 designated is now of very limited area, hemmed in on all sides by streets, but protected 
from further encroachment by a high masonry wall. The name refers to the nine nidhisp or 
treasaros, of Kuvera, the god of wealth. They are enumerated as follows : the X’adma, Mah4- 
padma, Sankha, Makara, Kochhapa, Mukunda, Handa, Nila, and Eharva ; bat it is not known in 
what precise sense each separate term is to be taken. For example, Fadma may mean simply 
a * lotus,* dr again, ai a number, * 10,000 milllona/ or possibly, * a ruby,’ 

f Thtii eclecticism, which after all is only natural growth directed by local circumatanoes, 
has for centuries past been the predominant characteristic of Mathura architecture. In most of 
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arches are decorative onlyj not coMtrnctnral : the spandrels in the head might 
be--and, as a fact, for the most part Had been— struck out, leaving only the 
lintel supported on tho straight jambs, without any injury to the stability of 
the building. They have been re-inserted in the course of the recent resto- 
ration. At the east entrance of tho nave there is a small narthex fifteen feet 
dioep ; and at the west ond, between two nicli(?s and incased in a rich canopy of 
soulpturo, a square-headed doorway leads into the choir, a chamber some 
twenty feet by twenty. Beyond this was the sacrarinm,* flanked on either 
side by a lateral chapel ; each of these throe cells being of the same dimen- 
sions as the choir, and like it vaulted by a lofty dome. The general eficct of 
the interior is not unlike that produced by Saint Paul's Cathedral in London. 
The latter building has greatly the advantage in size, but in the other, the 
central dome is more elegant, while the richer decoration of the wall surface 
and the natural glow of tho red sandstone supply that relief and warmth of 
colouring which are so lamentably deficient in its western rival. 

The ground-plan is so similar to that of many European clmrches as to 
suggest the idea that the architect was assisted by tho Jesuit niissionarios, who 
were people of considerable influence at Akbar’s court : were this really the 
case, tho temple would bo one of tho most eclectic biiilclijigs in the world, having 
a Christian ground-plan, a Hindu elevation, and a roof of modified Saracenic 
character. But the surmise, though a curious one, must not be too closely 
pressed; for some of the temples at Klmjurao, by Mahoba, arG-of similar design 
and of much earlier date ; nor is it very likely that tho Jesuits would have 
interested themselves in the eonstruction of a heathen fane. Such action on 
their part, supposing them to havo taken it, would find a parallel in the persist- 
ency with which tho Duke of York (afterwards dames II.) stood out for the 
provision of two side chapels in Wreirs design for the Protestant cathedral of 
St. Paul’s, —a building which he hoped in the course of his reigu to recover for 
tho Catholics. 

It would seem that, according to the original design, there were to havo 
been five towers ; one over the central dome, and the other four covering 

the new worke that I took in hawl, and notably in tho Catholic Church, which I left unfinished, 
1 conformed to thet ymiust loci, and showed my recognition of its principles, not by a aerriie 
imitation of older examples, but rather by boldly modifying them in accordance with later re- 
quirements, and so developing novel combinations. 

, The iSanskrit terms for the component parts of a temple we— the nave, mndapa j the choir^ 
and the sacratiom ga^ha griha. The more ordinary Hindi subititutes are— for the: 
/^nave tabhd, and for the choir, /<t^'StaAua; while mandir^ the temple, specially denotelEi the saorar 
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respectively the choir, sacrarium, and two chapels.* The sacrarium has been 
utterly razed to the ground,! the chapel towers were never completed, and that 
over the choir, though the most perfect, has still lost several of its upper stages. 
This last was of slighter elevation than the others, occupying the same relative 
position as the spirelot over the sanctus bell in western ecclosiology. The loss 
of the towers and of the lof^y arcaded parapet that surmounted the walls has 
terribly marred the effect of the exterior and giv<?n it a heavy stunted appear- 
ance ; while, as a furtlicr disfigurement, a plain masonry wall had been run 
along the top of the centre dome. It is generally believed that this was built 
by Aurangzeb for the purpose of desecrating the temple, though it is also said 
to have been put up by the Hindus themselves to assist in some grand illumi- 
nation. It either case it was an ugly modern excrescence, and its removal was 
the very first step taken at the commeiioement of the recent repairs,! 

Under one of the niches at the west end of the nave is a tablet with a long 
Sanskrit inscription. This has unfortunately been too mncli mutilated to allow 
of transcription, but so mucli of it as can be decipliorcd records the fact that 
the temple was built in mmlat 1G47, i.d, A.D. loDO, under the direction of 
the two Gurus, llupa and SSamitana. As it was in verso, it probably com- 
bined a mininmm of information with an excess of verbosity, and its loss is- 
not greatly to bo regretted The following is taken from the exterior of the 
north-west chapel, where it is cut into the w'all some ten feet from the ground;^ 
and is of cousklerablo interest : — 

sal 


* Tlio south* west chapel encloses a subterranean cell, called Patal Devi, wliich is said by 
some to be the GosSins’ original shrine in honour of the goddess Briuda, 

■f The sacrarium was roughly rebuilt in brick about the year 1854, and contains an image of 
Krishna in his character of Giiridhdri (the mountain-supporter), with two. subordinate figures 
representing, the one Mahi Prabhu, t.cr., Chaltanya, the other ^Nityfinand. 

X One section of this yrork originally appeared in the “ Calcutta Review,^ and a correspond- 
ent, who saw it there, favoured me with the following note of a tradition as to the cause of the 
wall being built. He writes Auiangzeb had often of an evening remarked a very bright, 
light shining in the far distant south-east horizon, and, in reply to his enquiries regarding it, waa 
told that it was a light burning in a temple of great wealth, and magnificence at Bcind^-ban." 
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TO^SRTK 5tTf^?Sr5T59 cSl^- 

^ sRiT^Ji^: 5 : 1 TrT^:xi 3 :§^‘«gH 11 

la tlio 3‘lth year of tho era inaugurated by the reign of the Emperor 
Akbar, Sri Maharaj Man Sinh Dova, son of Maharaj Bhagavan Das, of the 
family of Maharaj Prithiraj, founded, at the holy station of Brinda-ban, this 
temple of Gobind Deva. Tho head of tho works, Kalyan Das, tho Assistant 
Superintendent, Miinik (Jhand Chopar (?), the architect, (xobind Das of Delhi, 
the mason, Gorakh Das.” There is some mistake in ^,ho engraving of the 
last words, which seem to bo intended for Subham hhavatu^ like tho Latin 
^ Felix, faiistamque sit,’ 

The Ihio Prithi Singh mentioned in the above was one of tlio ancestors of 
the present Maharaja of Jaypur. He had seventeen sons, of whom twelve 
came to man’s estate, and to each of them ho assigned a sejiarato appanage, 
which, collectively, are known as the twelve hothris of Amber, Baja Man 
Sinh, the founder of the temple, was his great-grandson. 

He was appointed by Akbar successively Governor of tho districts along, 
the Indus, of Kabul, and of Bihar. By his exertions the whole of Oris& 
and Eastern Bengal were ro-annexed ; and so highly Avere his merits appre- 
ciated at court, that, though a Hindu, ho Avas raised 1 0 a Ivighor rank than any 
other officer in the realm. He married a sister of Lakslimi Naniyan, Raja of 
Koch Bihar, and at the time of his decease, Avhich was in the ninth year of the 
reign of Jahangir, ho had living one son, Bhao Sinh, Avho succeeded him upon 
the throne of Amber, and died in 1621, A.D.* There is a tradition to the 
effect that Akbar, at tho last, jealous of his poAverful vassal and desirous to rid 
himself of him, had a confection prepared, part of AAffiich contained poison ; but 
caught in his own snaro, ho presented the innoxious portion to the Rajii and 
ate that drugged with death himself. The unAvorthy deed is explained by 
Mail Sinh’s design, which apparently had reached the Emperor’s ears, to alter 
the succession in favour of Khusrau, his nephew, instead of Sa|im.t 

He accordingly reBolved that it should be effectually put out, and soon after sent some troops 
to the place, who plundered and threw down as much of the temple as they could, and then 
erected on the top of the ruins a mosque wall, where, in order to complete the desecration, the 
Emperor Is said to have offered up his prayers.” 

Vide Professor Blochmann’a Ain-i-Akbari, p. S41. 

t The above tradition is quoted from Tod’s Bijasrhin. De Last, as translated by Mr. 
Lethbridge, for M4n Sinh substitutes the name of Mirza Ghast Beg. 
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III -anticipation of a visit from Aurangzeb, the image of the god was) 
transferred to Jaypur, and the Gosain of the temple there has ever since been 
regarded as tlie head of the endowment. The name of the present incumbent 
is Syain Sundarj who has two agents, resident at Brindti-ban. Tliere was 
said to be still in existence at Jaypur the original plan of tlio temple, showing 
its five towers, but on inspection I ‘found that the painting, which is on the 
W’^all of one of the rooms in the old palace at Amber, was not a plan of the 
temple at all, but an imaginary view of the town of Brinda-ban, in which all the 
temples are represented as exactly alike, disting|^^ishablo ofily by their names, 
W'hich are written above them. However, local Ifadition is fully agreed as to 
tlic number and i)Ositioii of tiie towers, while their arclulectural character can btj 
determined beyond a doubt by comparison with the smaller temples of the 
same age and stylo, the ruins of Avhich still remain. It is therefore not a little 
strange that of all the architects who have described this famous building, not ; 
one has notioeil its most characteristic feature — the harmonious combination/ 
of dome and spire — which is still t][uoted as the great crux of modern art, though’ 
nearly 300 years ago the diHiculty was solved by the Hindus with character- 
istic grace and ingenuity. 

From the reign of Auraiigzeb to the j)resent time not a single step had ever 
been taken to ensure the pr(iservation from further decay of this most interesting 
architectural monument. It was looked upon by the people in the neighbour- 
hood as a convenient quarry, where every house-builder was at liberty to excavate 
for materials ; while large trees had been allowed to grow up in the fissures of 
the walls, and in the course of a few more summers their spreading roots would 
have caused irreparable damage. Accordingly, after an ineffectual attempt to 
enlist the sympathies of the Archseologieal Department, the writer took the? op- 
portiuiitjr of Sir William Muir’s presence dn the district, on tour, to solicit the 
adoption on the part of the Governmeat of some means for averting a ciitastrophe 
that every student of architecture throughout the world would have regarded as 
a national disgrace. Unfortunately he declined to sanction any grant from Pro- 
vincial funds, but allowed a representation of the ruinous condition of the tem- 
ple and its spociall interest to bo made to the Government of India, for communica- 
tion to the Kab4raja of Jaypur, as the representative of the founder.* His 

^ This line of action was, if 1 may be allowed to say so, extremely ill -ad visci, since it amounted 
to a quasi-recognition of the Maharaja’s proprietary right in the temple. This year, ( 1 ft82,) one of his 
local agents, on the occasion of a we ldiugin hlg family, gave an cntcrtfiinment to his friends in the 
central space imder the dome and thought nothing of whitewashing the walls ami pillars of the 
ixfter ior to aiiout half their height, thus ruining the architectural effect, which depeuas so much 
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Highness immediately recognized the claim that the building had upon him and 
made no difficulty about supplying the small sum of Es. 5,(X)0, which had been 
estimated by the Suporinteuding Engineer as sufficient to defray the cost of alt 
absolutely essential repairs.* The work was taken in hand at the beginning of 
August, 1873. The obtrusive wall erected by the Muhammadans on the top of 
the dome was demolished ; the interior cleared of several unsightly party-walls 
and other modem excrescences ; and outside, all the debris was removed, which 
had accumidated round the base of the building to the iistonisliing height of eight 
feet and in some places oven jnore, entirely cioncesding the handsomely moulded 
plinth ; a considerable increase was thus made to the elevation of the building— 
the one point in which, since the loss of the original parapet and towers, the 
design had appeared defective. Many of th(< houses which had been allowed to 
crowd the courtyard close uj) to the very walls of the temple were taken down, 
and two broad approaches opened out from the groat eastern portal and tbo 
south transept. Previously, tbo only access was by a narrow winding lane ; 
and there was not a single point from which it was possible to obtain a com- 
plete view of the fabric. 

Tlie next thing Tindertiiken was the removal of a huge masonry pillar that 
had bi«Jn iuserted under the north bay of the nave to support a broken lintel. 
This was ettecte<l by pinning up the fractured stone with three strong iron bolts ; 
a simple and economical contrivance, suggested by Mr. Inglis, Executive 
Engineer on the Agra Canal, in lieu of the costly and tedious process of insert* 
ing a new lintel and meanwhile snp[K>rting the wall by a masonry arch, which, 
tliough temporary, would have miuired most careful and substantial oonstruo- 
•tion, on account of the cnonnous mass resting upon it. 

On the south side of the choir stood a large domed and pillared ehhattri of 
very handsome and harmonious design, though erected 40 years later than tho 
temple. The following inscription is rudely cut on one of its four pillars 

^31^ cfilfhcR i; lat 

ft.Twin j??! wmfft II 

on tho rich of the red sand-stone. No notice was taken hy the local authorities ; bat, on my 
Tcpresentitig the matter to Goveruoieut^ prompt orders were issued to have the mischief as far as 
puBsible undone. 

\ ♦ A revised estimate was afterwards prepared by the .District Engineer, who put it at 
||;f . 95,000 for the exterior and Es, 57,857 for the Interior, making a total of Es. l,dy,857« 
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“III the year Sarnbai 1(593 (i. e., 183(5 A.D.), on an anspicious day, 
Kartik Badi 5, in the reign of tins Emperor Shiihjahan, this monument was 
erected by Bani Rainbhavati, widow of Haja Blum, the son of liana Amar 
Sink ” 

This R&ini Ainar Sinh, though one of the most gallant princes of his 
line, was the first sovereign of Mowdr who had to stoop to acknowledge himself 
a vassal of the Dellii Emperor : not Avithout a manfid struggle, in Avhich 
it is said that ho fought against Jahnug/r’s forces in as many as seventeen 
pitched battles. Ho Avas succeeded on the throne, in 1621 A. D., by his eldest 
son, Karan Sinh ; AA’hile the younger, the Bhim of the inscription, being high in 
the favour of Prince Khuram, received also the title of Raja with a grant of 
territory on the Banks, where; he built himself a capital, c.alled Bajmahal. Ho 
did not, hoAvever, long enjoy his honours ; in his friendship for the young 
prince ho induced him to conspire against his elder brother, Parviz, the right- 
ful heir to the throne, and, in the disturbances that ensued ho AA’as slain ; 
while Prince Khuram took refuge at the court of Udaypnr till his father’s 
death, in 1628 A. I)., summoned him to ascend the throne of Delhi Avith the 
title of Shiihjahan. 

As the monument Avas in a very ruinous condition and had been rendered 
still more insecure by reducing the level of the ground round its fovindations, 
it was taken down and re-erected on the platform that marks the site of 
the old sacrari\jun, where it serves to conceal the bare rubble wall that rises 
behind it. 

These works had more than exhausted the petty sum oTRs. 5,000, which 
( as remarked at the time ) AA’as barely enough to pay for the scaffolding requiretl 
for a complete restoration ; but in the meantime Sir John Strachey had succeeded 
to the Government of these Provinces, and he speedily shoAved his interest in 
the matter by making a liberal grant from public funds. With this the roof 
of the entire building was tlioroughly repaired j th^ whole of the upper part of 
the east front, which was in a most perilous state, aa'us taken down and rebuilt ; 
and the pillars, brackets, and eaves of the external mreades on the north and 
south sides, together Avith the porches at the four corners of the central dome, 
were all renewed, A complete restoration was also effected of the jag-mohan 
(or choir)' tower, excepting only that the finial and a few stages of stone-work 
immediately under, it were not added ; for they had entirely perished and, in 
the absence of the original design. Sir John Strachey would not allow me to 
replace them. As a general principle the introduction of any new Avork under 
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such circumstances is much to be deprecated, but in this particular case there 
could not be any doubt as to the exact character and dimensions of the missing 
portions, since the stages of the tower diminish from the bottom upwards in 
regular proportion and all hear the same oniamcntation. Certainly, the pic- 
turesque effect would have been immensely enhanced by giving the tower ihe 
pyramidal finish intended for it, instead of leaving it with its present stunted 
appearance. 

The work was conducted under iny own personal supervision without 
any professional assistance, except Mr. Inglis’s suggestion, which I have duly 
chronicled, up to March, 1877, when Sir George Couper, who had two months 
previously been confirmed as Sir John Stracliey’s successor, suddenly ordered 
my transfer from the district. The restoration avouM most assuredly never 
have been undertaken but for my exertions, and as I bad been engaged upon 
it so long, it W’as naturally a disappointment to mo not to be allowed to com- 
plete it However, all that was absolutely essential bad been accomplished and 
for the comparatively modest outlay of Es. 38,365, nearly a lakh less than the 
Public Works estimate.* 

Mr. Fergusson, in his Indian Architecture, speaks of this temple as one 
of the most interesting and elegant in India, and the only one, perha))S, from 
which a Eurojiean architect might borrow a few bints. 1 should myself have 
thought that ‘ solemn’ or ‘ imposing’ was a more appropriate term than ‘ elegant’ 
for so massive a building, and that the suggestions that might be derived from 
its study were ^ many’ rather than ‘ few but the criticism is at all events in 
intention a complimentary one. It is, however, unfortunate that the author 
of a book which will long and deservedly be accepted as an authority was 
not able to obtain more satisfactory information regarding so notable a chef 
iPceuvre. The ground-plan that He supplies is extremely incorrect ; for it 
gives in faint lines, as if destroyed, the choir, or jaff-tnohaUj wliich happens to 
be in more i)erfe(;t preservation than any other part of tlie fabric, and it 
entirely omits the two chapels that flank the cella on either side and are integral 
portions of the design. The cella itself is also omitted ; though for this there 

Gorernmeiit Itesolutionon 'the Kestoration of Temples in the Mathura District ’ was pub- 
lished by Sir Johu Strachey on the 1st April, 1876, and is exclusively ocenpied with my doings. 
The 6th paragraph begins as follows : In respect of the work on the temple of Govind Jf at 

Brindi'ban, His Honor feels that the Government is much indebted to Mr. F. S. Growse for the 
able and ecuomical manner in which its partial restoration has been effected, and has no hesita- 
tion in confiding to him its completion, without interference by any officer of the Public Works 
Department subordinate to the Chief Engineer/* 
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was more excuse, since it was razed to tlie ground by Aurangzeb and not a 
vestige of it now reiuains ; though the rough rubble wall r'f the choir shows 
where it had been attached. 

These two parts of the building, the sacrarium and the choir, were cer- 
tainly completed, towers and all. They alone were indispensably necessary 
for liturgical purposes and were therefore the first taken in hajid, in the same 
way as in medheval times the corresponding parts of a cathedral were often in 
use for many years beibre the nave was added. 

In cloarhig th(^ basement, comparatively few fragments of carved stone 
were discovered imbedded in the soil. There are some built up into the ad- 
joining houses, but chiefly corbels and shafts, which were ch^arly taken from 
the lower stories of the temple. No fragments of the upper stages of the towers 
have been brought to light ; froiu^Sirhich fact alone it might reasoi-iably be con- 
jectured that they were never finished. This was cerbiinly the case with the 
two side chapels ; and the large blocks lying on the top of their walls, ready to 
be placed in position, are just as they were left by the original builders, wjien 
the work for some unexplained reason was suddenly interrupted. I^robably, 
as iu so many other similar cases, it was the death of the founder which brought 
everything to a stand-still. Tlie tower over the central dome was also, as I 
conjecture, never carried higher than wo now see it ; but the open arcades, 
which crowned the fa(,!ado, though not a fragment of them now remains, were 
probably put up, as the stones of the parapet still sliow the dents of the pillars. 
The magnificent ctfect wliich they would have had may be gathered from a 
view of the temple iu the Qwaliar fort ; which, though some 600 years earlier 
in date, is in general arrangement the nearest parallel to the Brinda-ban fane, 
and would seem to have supplied Man Sinh with a model. It has boon sub- 
jected to the most barbarous treatment,' but has at last attracted the attention 
of Government, and is now being restorod under the superintendence of Major 
Keith, an ofiicer of unbounded archchaeological enthusiasm. There is no more 
interesting specimen of architecture to be found in all India. 

A modern temple, under the old dedication, has been erected within the pre- 
cincts and absorbs the whole of the endowment. The ordinary annual income 
amounts to Rs. 17,500 ; but by far the greater part of this, viz,, Rs. 13,000, is 
made up by votive offerings. The fixed estate includes one village in Alwar 
and another in Jaypur, but consists principally of house property in the town 
of Brind4-ban, where is also a hirge orchard, called R&dha Bigh. This has 
been greatly diminished iu area by a long scries of encroachments ; and a temple, 
dedicated to Ban Bihari, has now been built iu it, at a cost of Rs. 15,000, by 
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B5j4 Jay Sinh Deova, Chief of Ciiarkhari, in Bimdelkhsnd. About a hundred 
years ago it must have been very extensive and densely wooded, as Father 
Tieffenthaller, in his notice of Brinda-ban, describes it in the following terms 
“ L’endroit est convert de beaucoup d’arbres et resemble h itn bois sacre des 
anciens ; il est triste pat le morne silence qui y regne, quoiqn’ agreable par 
rombre epaisse des arbres, dcsqiiels on n’ose arraeher un rameau, ni meiue 
one feuille ; ce serait un grand delit.” The site of the Seth’s temple was also 
pnrchased from the Gobind Deva estate, and a further subsidy of Rs. 102 a 
year is still paid on its account. 

The next temple to be described, viz., that of Hadan/Mohan, one of Krish- 
na’s innumerable titles, stands at the upper end of the town on a high cliff 
near the Kali-mardan, or as it is more commonly called, the Kali-dah Ghat, 
where the god trampled on the head of the great serpent Kali. The story of 
its foundiition is given as follows in the Bhakt Sindhu of Bachman Das, which 
is a modorni%ed version of the Bhakt Mala. In this poem it is stated that the 
image of Gobind Ji was found by lldpa and Sanatan at Nand-ganw, where they 
had dug it up in a cattle-shod (Go-^/mVA men se nikar dy$, tate Gobind ndrn 
dharaye), thence they brought it to Brinda-ban and erected it on the site of the 
present temple neur the Brahm kund. They went daily to tlie neighbouring 
villages (Brinda-ban being at that time an uninhabited forest) and to Mathura to 
beg ; and one day a man in the city gave l^atan an image of Madan Mohan, 
which he took and set up near the Kdli-dah Ghat on the Duhs4san hill. There, 
too, he built for himself a little hut to live in and gave the place the name of the 
Fasukundan Ghat, because the road was so steep and bad that no cattle could 
go along it* (ntp/iau unchaudeklii bislieshan Pam~kandan wall GIuU ka/uii, tahdn 
baitki mansukh laAdt). One day a uterchant from Multan in the Panjab, a 
kbattri by caste, named B4m Dib, but more familiarly known as Kapdri, cama 
down the river with a boat-load of merchandise bound for Agra, but stuck on a 
sand-bank near the Kali-dah Gliat. After trying in vain for three days to get off, 
he determined to discover the local divinity and implore his assistance. So he 
came on shore, climbed up the bill, and there Ibund Sandtan, w'hodold lnm>to 
iiidresbhis prayer to Madan Mohan. He did so, and his boat immediately^h^ 
gan to float, When be had sold all his goods at Agra ho came and brought the 
price to Bandtah, who told him to build a temple with it. IHiis be did and 
added the Ghht also, 

• This derivation is s very abaard oae, £anian being a Poriian wo|^ ^ ni<d 
Ghit ia the Sanskrit tnuhandana^ laken either as a hams of Siva, or u aa epithet of the 
'-'flalMii^out.' ' ■ 
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The temple, as we now see it, consists of a nave 57 feet long, with a choir 
of 20 feet square at the west end, and a sanctuary of the same dimensions 
beyond. The nave has three openings on either side and a square door at the 
east end, immediately outside of which the ground has a precipitous drop of 
some 9 or 10 feet ; thus the only entrance is from the side. Its total height 
would seem to have been only about 22 feet, but its vaulted roof has entirely 
disappeared ; the upper part of the choir tower has also been destroyed. That 
surmouiiting the sacra-ium is a plain octagon of curvilinear outline bipering to- 
wards the summit Attached to its south side is a tower-crowned chapel of 
similar character, but much more highly enriched, the whole of its exterior sur- 
face being covered with sculptured panels; its proportions are also much more 
elegant. Over its single door, which is at the east end, is a Sanskrit inscription, 
given first in Bengali and then in Niigari characters, which runs as follows : — 

IT 5^31^1 HfmrlT 

?Tl^TOK5r 5^ TXm Tl^T \ 

“ Of Guru descent, a compeer of MahMeva, whose father was Ramchandra, 
whose son was Rtidh4 Vasant, jewel of good men ; that mass of virtue, by name 
Sri Gunanand, dedicated in approved fashion this temple to the son of Nanda 
(Nandkishor, i. c., Krishna).” 

The above had never been copied before, and as the letters were raised,!' 
instead of incised, and also much worn, a transcript was a matter of some little' 
diificidty. The Braliman in charge of the>shrino had certainly never troubled 
himself to take one, for he declared the inscription to be absolutely illegible or 
at least unintelligible, eveij if the letters could be deciphered. The information 
given is not very perspicuous except as to the name of the founder, and there 
is no indication of a date, but it would certainly be later than that of the main 
building (which was the work of U4m Das). The court-yard is entered, after 
the ascent of a flight of steps, through a massive square gateway with a pyrami- 
dal toWer, which groups very effectively with the two towers of the temple. As 
the bnil(Mngs are not only in ruins, but also from peculiarities of style ill-adapU 
fid to inodern requirements, they are seldom, if ever, used for religious service, 
which is ordipnrily performed m an el^nt and snbstantkl edifice erected on the 
street nndej: ti^e sl^ow of the older fane. utmualincome 
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is ostiraatedi at Rs. 10,100, of which sum, lis. 8,000 are the voluntary offerings 
of the faithful, while only lls. 2,100 are derived from permanent endowment.* 
A branch establishment at Itadhii Kund with the same dedication is also suppor- 
ted from the funds of the parent house. 

The nave, ruinous as it is, was evidently to a great extent rebuilt in com- 
paratively recent times, the old materials being utilized as far as possible, but 
when they ran short, the place of stone being supplied by brick. A side post 
of one of the doors on the south side of the nave bears an inscription with the 
date Samhat 1684 ( A.D. 1827 ), but it simply records a successful pilgrimage 
made by a native of Kanauj in that year. In 1875 I greatly improved the 
appearance of the temple by reducing the level of the ground round the chapel, 
the plinth of which had been completely buried, and by removing a number of 
buildings from inside the nave and from the front of the chapel door. A bound- 
ary wall was also thrown down, and a new approach to the court-yard opened 
out from the east with a flight of masonry steps up the ascent. Tlie latter 
were constructed by the municipality at a cost of Rs. 200 : the rest of tho 
expense was borne by the Gosain. 

The original image of Madan Mohan is now at Karauli, where Rajd Gopdl 
Sinh, who reigned from 1725 to 1757 A.D., bnilta new temple for its reception, i 
after he had obtained it from his brother-in-law, tho liuja of J.aypur. The | 
Gosdin whom be placed in charge was a Bengali from Murshidabad, by name 
Bdm Kishor ; the name of the present incumbent is Mohan Kishor. He has an 
endowment in land which brings in a yearly income of Rs. 27,000. The god 
is fed seven times a day, the two principal meals being the rajA)h, 0 Q at mid- 
day and the sayaim at sleeping time. At the other five only a light repast is 
offered, of sweetmeats, &c. ; these are called the mangal arti, which takes place 
at dawn ; the dhUp, at 0 a.m. ; tho aringar^ at 11 A. m. ; dMp, again at 3 p. m. ; 
and aandhyarti, at dusk. 

With reference to this temple, a curious anecdote is told in the Bhakta 
Maid of a devout Vaishnava, by name Siir Das. He was Governor (Amin) of 
Sandila in Akbar’s reign, and on one occasion consumed all tho revenues of his 
district in entertaining the priests and pilgrims at the temple. The treasure chests 
were duly despatched to Delhi, but when opened were found to contain nothing 
but stones. Such exaggerated devotion failed to commend itself even to the 
Hindu minister, Todar Mall, who threw the enthusiast into prison ; but tlie 

* On the toad from Brinud-ban to Jait, within the boundaries of the Tillage of Sunrakh is a 
ftdled garden with a tank, called Bam Tal, part of the ptoperldr of the temple of Madan Malian,: 
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grateful god could not forget Lis faithful servant and speedily moved the indul- 
gent emperor to order his release. The panegyric on Siir Das stands thus in 
the text of the original poem ; the explanatory narrative, as added by Priya 
Das, is too long to copy : — 


ni?r 5Ri^ 2^ Tim §i|5 ^i=3R ’3R3riT<t i 

^ ^r<I3ilft II 

wai D&3D: T3T%«1 3iR JIT^T I 

^5^ ^11^ TIT?:i J II 


3ff ^ciT^<7 m ^i*air ^ifTT i 

sat cRt ^‘i3?iT 31351 11 

Translation , — JoitKMl together like two links in a chain are the god Madan 
Mohan and Siir Dils, that paragon of excellence in verse and song, incarnation 
of the good and beneficent, votary of Radha Krislian, master of mystic delights. 
Manifold his songs of love ; the nmso of love, queen of the nine, came dancing 
on foot* to th('. melodies ihat he uttered ; his porsu isiveiiess as unbounded as 
that of the fabled twin brothers, f Joined together like tw^o links in a chain are 
the god Madan Mohan and Siir Dds.” 

The temple of Gopimith , which may bo slightly the earliest of the series, 
is said to have been built by Rfte.sil Ji, a grandson of the founder of the Shaikh- 
&wat branch of the KachhwAha Thakurs, He distinguished himself so greatly 
in the ropiilso of an Afghan invasion, that Akbar bestowed upon him the title 
of Darbiiri, with a grant of land and the important command of 1,250 horse. 
He also accompanied his liege lord, Raja Man Sinh of Amber, against the 
Mewsir Rfina Pratap, and further distinguished himself in the expedition to 
K&bul. The date of his death is not known. The temple, of which he is the 
reputed founder, corresponds very closely both in style and dimensions with 
that of Madan Mohan, already described, and has a similar chapel attached to 
the south side of the sacrariura. It is, however, in a far more ruinous condition ; 

* Each Raa (the Hiuda equivalent for the European Moso) has a special vehicle of its own, 
the meaningr appears to bo that the Bas Sring&r, or Erotic Muse, alighted on foot the better 
to catch the sound of his voice. 

t The fabled twin brothers are probably the two Gandharvas (hearetily mnsiciaiis), who 
were metamorphosed into arjun trees till restored by Krishoa to their proper form. 
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ihe nave has entirely disappeared ; the three towers have been levelled with 
the roof; and the entrance gateway of the court-yard is tottering to its fall. 
The special feature of the building is a curious arcade of three bracket arches, 
serving apparently no constructural purpose, but merely added as an ornamented 
screen to the south wall, which already had a fine boldly moulded plinth and re- 
quired no further adornment. The terrace on which this arcade stands has a 
carved stone front, which had been buried for years, till I uncovered it. The 
choir arch is of handsome design, elaborately decorated with arabesque sculp- 
tures. It w’as partly concealed from view by mean sheds which had been built 
up against it, all of which I caused to lx> pulled down ; but the interior is 
still used as a stable, .and tho north sido is blocked by tile modern temple. This / 
was built about the year 1821 by a Bengali Kayath, N.and . Kumar Ghos, whoj 
also built the new temple of Madan Mohan. The votive offerings here made! 
are estimated at Rs. 3,000 a year, in addition to which there is an endowment ' 
yielding an annual income of Rs. 1,200.* 

The temple of Jugal Kishor, the fourth of the old series, stands at tho lower 
end of the town near the Kcai Ghat. Its constrtiction is referred to the year 
Samhat 1684, i. 1( ^ A. D ., in tho reign of Jahangir, and the founder’s name 
is preserved as Non-Karan. He is said to h.avo been a Ohanh^. Tiiakur ; but 
it is not improbable that he was the elder brother of IMesil, who built the 
temple of Gopiq^th. Tho choir, which is slightly larger than in the other 
exam{^s, being 25 feet square, has tho principal entrance, as usual, at the east 
end, but is peculiar in having also, both north and south, a small doorway under 
a hood supported on eight closely-set brackets carved into the form of elephants. 
The nave has be^n completely destroyed. Tho choir arch is an interesting 
composition with a fan-light, so to speak, of pierced tracery in the head of the 
arch, and a group above representing Krishna supporting the Gobardhan hill. 

I had caused tho whole ot the building to be cleared- out, removing from the 
upper room of the tower an accumulation of pigeons’ dnng more than four feet 
deep ; and at my suggestion tho municipal committee had rented the temiple for 
a rupee a month to ensure its always being kept clean and unoccupied for the 
ready inspection of visitors. As soon as I left the disferict, the new magistrate 
vetoed this arrangement, and I suppose the place is now once more a cattle shod. 

; The somewhat later temple of Rddha Ballabh has beGtt.i)JreBdy mentioned 
in the previous chapter. It is in itself a handsome buifdmg and isjTurther of 
special architectural interest as the last example of the early eclectio style. ,;: 

I • The aoth*g garden, where gtends the Brahmotttva Pavilton, tnt* ' 

pleof Qopinitlii,tu>d isatillliaUetosaaBDoalchargeof Bo. 18 . 
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The groand plan is much the same as in the temple of Harideva at Gobardhan 
and the work is of the same character, but carried out on a larger scale. The 
nave has an eastern faijado, 34 feet broad, which is in three stages, the upper 
and lower Hindu, and the ’one between them purely Muliammadan in character. 
The interior is a fine vaulted hall ( (>3 ft. X 20 ft. ) with a double tier of open- 
ings north and south ; those in the lower story having brackets and architraves 
and those above being Muhammadan arches, as in the middle story of the front. 
These latter open into a narrow gallery with small clerestory windows looking 
on to the street, llolow, the three centre bays of the colonnade are open door- 
ways, and the two at either end are occupied by the staircase that loads to the 
upper gallery. Some of the carved panels of the stone ceiling have; fallen; but 
the outer roof, a steep gable, also of stone, is as yet perfect. Some trees how- 
ever have taken root between the slabs and unless carefully remov(jd mixst event- 
ually destroy it. The actual shrine, or cella, as also at the temple of Gobind 
Deva, was demolished by Aurangzob and only the plinth remaias, upon which a 
room has been built, which is used as a kitchen. As no mosque was ever erected 
at Brinda-ban, it is not a little strange that Mr. Forgusson in his History of 
Indian Architecture, when speaking of this very locality, should venture to say : 
“ It does not appear proven that the Moslems did wantonly throw down the 
temples of the Hindus, except when they w'anted the materials for the erection 
of mosques or oth(n- buildings.” A thorough repair of roof, e.aves and east front 
would cost Rs. 4,500, and as a typical example of architecture^ the building is 
worth the outlay. A modern bunplo has been erected on the south side, and 
the nave of the old fabric has long been entirely disused. In fact this is the 
last temple in the neighbourhood in wliich a navo w.as built at all. In the 
modem stylo it is so completely obsolete that its distinctive name even is 
forgotten. 

Those five temples form a most interesting architectural serje.s, and if 
Mr. Fergusson had ever been able to visit Brindii-bau or to procure photographs 
of them, it is possible that he would not have found the origin of the Hindu 
sikhara such an iuscrutoble mystery as he declares it to be. He conjectures that 
the external form may have been simply a constmctural necessity resulting 
from the employment internally of a very tall pointed horizontal .arch, like that 
of the Treasury at Mycenae. But so far as my experience extends, no such 
arch was ever used in a Hindu temple. On the contrary, the eella, over which 
the sikhara is built, is separated from the more public part of tire building by 
8 solid wall pierced only by a doorway small enough to bo easiiy ejosedj while 
theohamberitself w of nogrrot hdghtand is covered in with a vaulted ceiling, 
aa tA tbft nothing cottld be learnt frpm a view of 
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outside; and vice versiSu Thus at the great temple of Gobind Deva the central 
dome of the nave (or porch as Mr. Fcrgusson very inappropriately emails it) is 
perfect ; but it is impossible to determine from thence with any certainty what 
would have been the outline and proportions of the* tower that the architect 
proposed to raise over it. I have no question in iny own mind that the origin 
of the sikhara is to be found in the Buddhist stiipa. Nor do I detect any vio ent 
break in the development. The lower story of the modern temple which, though 
most commonly square, is occasionally, as in the Madan Mohan and Radhi 
Ballabh examples, an octagon, and therefore a near approach to a circle, is repre- 
sented by the masonry plinth of the relic-mound ; the high curvilinear roof by 
the swelling contour of the earthen hill, and tliti pinnacle with its peculiar base 
by the Buddhist rails and umbrella on the top of a Bagoba. From the original 
stupa to the temple of Farsvaiidth at Khajurao of the 11th century, the towers 
of Madan Mohan and Jugal Kishor at Brinda-ban of the 16th, and the temple 
of Vishveshvar at Banaras, the graihition seems to be easy and continuous. 


From a note at the foot of page 32 of his ^Cavo Temples’ it appears that 
Mr. Fergusson has been rather nettled by my exposure of his frequent inaccu- 
racies and — having no excuse to offer — attempts to divert attention from them 
by ridiculing the view I have here advanced as to the origin of the sikhara* 
From the nature of the case it is simply a theory, — and whether it be right 
j or wu'ong — in its integrity it must bo incap- 



able of positive proof. Ho is therefore not 
bound to accept it ; but it certainly is rash of 
him to maintain, as a counter-theory, that the 
Brindaban sikharas are the result of an 
attempt on the part of Hindu architects to 
assimilate with their own traditional forms 
the novel beauty of the Muhammadan dome. 
The suggestion is absurd and admits of the 
easiest refutation, nor do I for a moment sup- 
pose that Mr, Fcrgusson ever seriously enter- 
tained it : it is simply employed as a polemical 
diversion. The type of an Orissan temple in 
the 6th and 7th c<mturies A.D., while Bud- 
dhism was still a power in the land and long 
before the Muhammadans had ever entered 
it, is illustrated by Dr, Rajendra Lai Mitra 
in his ^Indo-Aryans,’ by a wood-cut which is 
copied in the margin. It will be seen that the 
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general contour is identical with that of the Brinda-ban shrines: and in the 
facades of the Jain caves at Gwaliar similar sikharas are everywhere to 
be seen. 

Of the smaller temples some have been casually mentioned in connection 
with their founders. Though of ancient date, they have been often renewed 
and possess no special architectural merit. The same may bo said of the Bengali 
temple of Sringar Bat, near the Madan Mohan, which, however, enjoys an 
annual income of its. 13,500, divided among three shareholders, who each take 
the religious services for four months at a time. The village of Jahdngirpur 
on the opposite bank of the river, including the sacred grove of Bel-baii, forms 
]>art of the endowment. 

The temple of Iladlia Diimodar lias a special claim to distinction from the 
fact that it contains the ashes of Jiva, its founder, as also of his two uncles, 
the Gosains lliipa and Sanatan, the founders of the temple of Gobind Deva, 
who in their life-timo had expressed a wish to be buried together within its 
precincts. Their joint anniversary is celebrated in tlie month of Sawan, when 
the throe shrines are visited by great crowds of Bengalis, wlio, according to 
custom, make cacli some small ollbring. The proceeds use 1 to bo divided 
between tlie priests of the two temples ; but in 1875, the Ihidha D&modar Mahant 
made an attempt to (nigross the whole by excluding the Gobind Deva people 
from any participation in the ceremony. The plea advanced was that they 
were renegades from Vaishnavism since the time that they had complied with 
the Jaypur Maharaja’s order and marked their foreheads with the three hoi:^j/.oii- 
tal lines that indicate a votary of Siva. This exclusion was naturally resented 
by the Gobind Deva Mahant, who claimed the immemorial right of free access 
to his founder’s tomb, and as there seemed cause to anticipate that the two rival 
factions would come to blows, precautions were taken to suppress all ext<>rnal 
manifestations whatever, much to the chagrin of the R&dha Damodar claimants, 
who had prepared to signalize their triumph by a display of exceptional magiii- 
ficenoo. 

Of the modern temples, five claim special notice. The first in time of erec- 
tion is the temple of Krishna Chandrama, built about the year 1810, at a cost 
of 25 lakhs, by the wealthy Bengali Kayath, Krishna Chandra Sinh, better 
known as the Lalfi Babu. It stands in a large court-yard, wRicli is laid out, 
not very tastefully, as a garden, and is enclosed by a lofty wall of solid masonry, 
with an arched gateway at either end. The building is of quadrangular form, 
160 feet in length, with a front central compartment of three arcRes and a 

65 
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lateral colonnade of five bays reaching back on eithfer side towards the cella. 
The workmanship throughout is of excellent character, and the stone has been 
carefully selected. The two towers, or sikharm, are singularly plain, but have 
been wisely so designed that their smooth polished surface may remain unsul- 
lied by rain and dust. 

The founder’s ancestor, Bdbu Murli Mohan Sinh, son of one Har Krishna 
Sinh, was a wealthy merchant and landed proprietor at Kandi in Murshidabad. 
His heir, Bihari Hit Sinh, had three sons, Badha Gobind, Ganga Gobind, and 
B&dhii Charan : of these, the last-named, on inheriting his share of the paternal 
estate, broke off connection wdlh the rest of the family atid'has dropped out of 
sight. Ihidha Gobind took service under Allah Virdi Khiinand Siraj-ud-daula, 
ISTawabs of Murshidabad, and was by them promoted to posts of high honour. 
A rest-house for travclh^rs and a temple of Radhii Ballabh, which he founded, 
are still in existence. He died without issue, leaving his property to his brother, 
Gangji Gobind, who took a prominent part in tho revision of tho Bengal settle- 
ment under Lord William Bentinck, in 1828. He built a number of dharrnsdidg 
for tlie reception of pilgrims and four temples at Rfimehandrapnr in Nadiya. 
These latter have all binm washed away by the river, but the images of tho gods 
were transferred to Kandi. Ho also maintained several Sanskrit schools in 
Nadiya ; and distinguished himself by tho extraordinary pomp with which ho ‘ 
celebrated his father’s obsequies, spending, moreover, every year on tho anni- 
versary of his death a lakh of rupees in religious observances. Gangfk Gobind’s 
son, Pran Krishan Sinh, still further augmented his magnificent patrimony 
beforp it passed in succession to his son, Krishan Chandra Sinh, better known 
under tho soubriquet of ‘ the lAla Btibu. Ho held olfico first in Bardwdn and 
then in On'sa, and, when about thirty years of ago, came to settle in the holy 
land of Braj. In connexion with his temple at Brindu-ban he founded also a 
rest-house, where a largo number of pilgrims are still daily fed; the annual cost 
of the whole establishment being, as is stated, Rs. 22,000. He also enclosed 
the sacred tanks at Radha-kund with handsome ghats and terraces of stone at the 
cost of a lakh. When some forty years of ago, ho renounced the world, and in the 
character of a BairAgi continued for two years to wander about tho woods and 
plains of Braj, begging his bread from day to day till tho time of his death, which 
was accidentally caused by tho kick of of a horse at Gobardhan.* He was 

* I'he following fflndi couplet is current in the district with reference to the (,f the two 
millionaires, the Lila Bibn and Pirikh Ji : — 

• lili B4ba margaya, ghora dosb lagayoii 

P&iikh ki kira pari; Eidhi eon ko basie ? 
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frequently accompanied in his rambles by Mani Rsuu, father of the famous Seth 
Lakhmi Chand, wlio also had adopted the life of an ascetic In the course of 
the ten years w^hich the Laid Baba spent as a worldling in the Mathiird dis- 
trict, ho contrived to buy up all tho villages most noted as places of pilgrim- 
age in a manner which strikingly illustrates his hereditary capacity for busi- 
ness. The zamindars were assured that he liad no pecuniary object in view, 
but only the strict jiroservation of the hallowed spots. Again, as in the days 
of Krishna, they would become the secluded haunts of the monkey and the 
peacock, while the former proprietors would remain undisturbed, the happy 
guardians of so many new Arcadias. Thus the wise man from the East picked 
up one (‘state after another at a price in every case far below the real value, 
and in some instances for a pundy nominal sum. However binding his fair 
promises may liavc beem on the consciences of the pious Babu, tliey were iicve^r 
recorded on pap(‘r, and thered'ore are naturally ignored by Ids absfuitce dc^scend- 
ants and their agents, from whom any appeal ad inueruvrdim^^ on tlio part of 
tlio impov()rished represtaitativcs of the old owners of th(‘ soil meets with very 
scant coiisidcuMtion. The villages which ho acquired in tlni Mathura district 
are fifteen in TiumlxT, viz., in tlie Kosi Pargana, Jau ; in Chliata, Kandganw, 
Bars^na, Sanket, Kfirlicla, Garhi, and Hiithiya ; and in home pargana, 
Mathura, Jait, Maholi, and Nal)i-pur ; all these, esicept tho last, being more 
or less places of pilgrimage. To these must he added the four Giijar villages of 
Pirpur, Gulalpur, Clianiar-garhi, and Dldmri. For Nandgauw lie gave R's. 900 ; 
for Barsana, lls. fiOO ; for Sanket, Rs. 800 ; and for Karlioda, Rs. 500 ; the annual 
revenue derived from these places being now as follows : from Nandgauw, 
Rs. 6,712 ; from Barsana Rs. 55,109 ; from Sanket, Rs. 1,612 ; and from Karhela, 
Rs. 1,900. It may also be noted that payment was invariably made in Brinda- 
ban rupees, which are worth only thirteen or fourteen anas each. Tho Biibu 
further purcdiascd seventy-two villages in Aligarh and Bulandsbahr from 
Rija Bir Sinh, Chauhau ; but twelve of these were sold at auction in the time 
his heir, Babu Sri Ndrayaii Siiili. This latter, being a minor at his father’s 
death, remained for a time under the tutelage of his mother, tho Rani Kaithani, 
who again, on his decease, when only thirty years old, managed the estate till 
the coming of age of the two sons whom his widows had been specially autho- 
rized to adopt. The elder of the two, Pratap Chandra, founded an English 
school at Kandi and a dispensary at Calcutta. He was for some time a Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of Bengal, received from Government the title 
of Bahadur, and was enrolled as a Companion of the Star of India. He died 
in 18 j 67, leaving four 6ous, Giris*cliandra (since deceased), Piiran-chandra, 
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K&nti-ohandra, and Sarad-chandra. The younger brother, Isvar-chandra, who 
died in 1863, left an only son, Indra-chandra, who now enjoys half the estate, 
the other half being divided between his throe cousins. During their minority 
the property was under the control of the Court of Wards ; the General 
Manager being Mr. Robert Harvey of Calcutta. The gross rental of the lands 
in the Mathura district is Rs. 76,738, upon which the Government demand, 
including the 10 per cent, cess, is Rs. 40,106. The value of the property when 
taken in charge ^vas estiniat(«l at Rs. 2,40,103 ; it has now increased to 
Rs. 3,80,802. 

Tlie great temple, founded by Sedhs Gobind Diis and Radha Krishan, 
brothers of the famous millionaire Lakhmi Ohand, is dedicated to Rang J{, or 
Sri Ranga Nath, that being the sp(}cial name of Vishnu most affected by 
Ramanuja, tlic founder of tlie Sri Sampradiiya. It is built in the IMadras 
style, in accordance with plans supplied by their guru, the great Sanskrit 

scholar, Svvami Rangacluirya, a native of that part of India.* 

% 

The works were cominonccd iii 1845 and complete<I in 1851, at a cofft 
of 45 lakhs of riipec?s. The outer walls measure 773 fwt in length by 440 in 
breadth, and cneloso a fine tank an<l garden in addition to the actual t(5mple- 
court. This latter has lofty gate-towers, or (jopuras^ covered with a profusion 
of coarse sculpture. In front of the god is erected a pillar, or dfiraja stamhhi^ 
of copper gilt, sixty feet iu height, and also sunk some twenty-four feet more 
below the surface of the ground. This alone cost Its. 10,000. The principal 
or western entrance of the outer court is sunnouiitt)d by a pavilion, ninety- 
three feet high, constructed in tlie Mathura stylo after tlie d(^ign of a native 
artist. In its graceful outlines and the elegance of its reticulated tracery, it 
presents a striking contrast to the heavy and inis.shapcn masses of the Madras 
(4opura, which rises immediately in front of it. A little to one side of the 
entrance is a detached shed, in which the god’s rathy or carriage, is kept. It 
is an enormous wooden tow'cr in several sfciges, with monstrous effigies at the 

* He translated some of Ramanuja’s works from tlie language of Southern Imlia into 
Sanskrit, and was also the author of two polemical treatl<«es in defence of the orthodoxy of 
Yaislmavism. llie flr.^t is a pamphlet entitled Dnrjaua-kari-pauch£uana, which was written 
as an answer to eight questions propounded for solution by the Sairite Pandits of Jaypnr. The 
Maharl Ja, not being convinced, had a rejoinder published under the name of Sajja^-miUio** 

nuranjaua, which elicited a more elaborate work from the Swami, called Vyamoha-vidrsvanam^ 
in whio^i he brought together a grt^it niiniber of texts from the canonical Scriptures of tUa 
l^^us iu support of his' own vioits and in refutation of those of his opponents. He dled oU 
.ji^hof Mareh».1874 .' ' ‘ ■ 
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corners, and is brouglit out only once a year in the month of Chait daring the 
festival of the Brahmotsav. The mcla lasts for ten days, on each of which the 
god is taken in state from the temple along the road, a distance of 690 yards, 
to a garden whore a pavilion has been erected for his reception. The proces- 
sion is always attended with torches, music, and incense, and some military 
display contributed by the Kaj& of Bharatpnr. On the day when the rath is 
used, the image, composed of the eight metals, is seated in the centre of the car, 
with attendant Brahmans standing on either side to fan it with chmtries. Each 
of the Seths, with the rest of the throng, gives an occasional hand to the ropes by 
which the ponderous machine is drawn ; and by dint of much exertion, the 
distance is ordinarily accomplished in the space of about two and-a-half hours. 
On the evening of the following day there is a grand display of fire-works, to 
which all the European residents of the station are invited, and which attracts 
a large crowd of natives from the country round about. On other days when 
the rath is not brought out, the god has a wide choice of vehicles, being borne 
now on a palki, a richly gilt ‘ tabernacle’ ipunya-hothi), a throne (stn/idsan), or 
a tree, either the kadamb, or the tree of Paradise {kalpa-vnkshd)‘, now on 
some demi-god, as the sun or the ihoon. Gar lira, Hanum&n, or Sesha ; now 
again on some animal, as a horse, an elephant, a lion, a swan, or the fabulous 
eight-footed Sarahha. The ordinary cost of one of these celebrations is about 
Rs. 5,000, while the annual expenses of the whole establishment amount to no 
less than lls. 57,000, the largest item in that total being Rs. 30,000 for the bho^ 
or food, which after being presented to the god is then consumed by the priests 
or given away in charity. Every day 500 of the Sri . Vaishnava sect are fed 
at the temple, and every morning up to ten o’clock a dole of flour is given to 
anyone of any denomination who chooses to apply for it. 


The endowment consists of thirty-three villages, yielding a gross incoine 
of Rs. 1,17,000, on which the Government demand amounts to Rs. 64,000. 
Of the thiifty-tliree villages, thirteen, including one quarter of Brinda-bauj are 
in the Mathurd, and twenty in the Agra district. The votive oflerings amount 
an average to Rs. 2,000 a year, and there is farther a sum invested in the 
funds which yields in annual interest as much as Rs. 11,800. In 1868, the 
Vibole estate was transferred by the Swami — ^the deed of transfer bearing a. 
d^mp nfRs. 2,OO0i->|b h comihittee of management, who on his death were 
l^nd apimintva This arrangement was necessitated by the had 

hia son Sriniv^acharya-rrnomed according 0 family custom after 
% frqnii^ Imi]^ a kther, is bat^y edu’^ 

to ihe Qidioa^ : while his profligacy is opeA 
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and notorious. Immorality and priestly dignity, it is true, are not universally 
accounted as incompatible qualities ; but the scandal in his case is augmented 
by the ceremonial pollution he incurs from his habit of familiar intercourse 
with the lowest classes of the people, while his reckless extravagance knows 
no bounds. Since his father’s death he receives a fixed allowance for his 
maintenance ; but another Guru has been brought up from Madras to conduct 
the temple services, and the estate is entirely under the control of the commit- 
tee. This consists of six members, of whom the most active is iSeth Niirayau 
Das. He is also appointed general attorney for the trustees, and all the b-mple 
property, valued at about 20 Lakhs, is entered in his name. Since the new 
arrangement, thero h.as been no falling off in tho splenilofir of the festivals or 
in the liberality ■with which the different charities .are maintained, while at tho 
same time tho estate has been improved and tho cost of establishment redneed. 

Of the villages that form the endowment, three in Mahaban and two in 
Jalesar were conferred on the temple by RAjA Man Sinh of Jay par. Thongh 
the lawful heir to the throne, bo never took his seat uj)on it. He wns the 
posthumous son of Raja Prithi Sinh, on whose death, in 1779 A. 1) , tlio surviv- 
ing brother, Pratap Sinh, claimed tho succession. Tho iKqihow’s right was sub- 
sequently uphold by Daulat Ilao Sindhia, hut the young princo "was devoted 
to letters and religion, and on being assured of an annual income of Rs. 30,000, 
ho gladly relinquished the royal title and retired to BrindA-ban. Here ho spent 
the remainder of his days in the practice of tho most rigid austerities, till death 
overtook him at tho ago of 70, in 1818. For 27 years he had remained sitting 
cross-logged in one position, never moving from his seat but once a week when 
nature compelled him to Avithdraw. Five days before his death he predicted 
his coming end and solemnly beciuoatJied to the Seth tho care of his old ser- 
A'ants ; one of Avhom, Laksluni Narayan ByAs, Avns manager of tho temple estate, 
till his death in 1874. 

If the effect of the Seths’ lavish endoAvment is impaired by the ill-judged 
adoption of a foreign style of architocturo, still more is this error apparent in 
tho temple of KAdha Raman, completed Avithin tho last few years. The founder 
is Siih Kundan Lai, of Lakhiiau, who has built on a design suggested by the 
modern secular buildings of that city. The principal entrance to tlie court- 
yard is, in a grandiose way, decidedly effective; and tho temple itself is con- 
structed of the most cosily nviteriuls aud fronted with a colonnade of spiral 
marble pillars, each shaft being of a single piece, which though rather tAo 
attenuated are unquestionably elegant. The mechanical execution is also good; 
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but all is rendered of no avail by the abominable taste of the design. The 
facjado with its uncouth pediment, flanked by sprawling ipon.sters, and its row 
of life-size female figures in meretricious, but at the same time most ungrace- 
ful, attitudfis, resembles notliing so much as a disreputable London casino : 
a sevcire, though doubtless unintended, satire, on the part of the architect, on the 
character of the divinity to whom it is consecrated. Ten lakhs of rupees arc 
said to have been wasted on its construction.* 

In striking contrast to this tastcle.ss edifice is the temple of Eadha 
Indra Kishor, built by Rani Indrajit Kunvar, widow of Het Kiim, Rnrhman 
zamiudar, of Tikari by Gaya. It w.as six years in building, and was comphdecl 
at the end of 1871. It is a stpiare of seventy feet divided into three aisles of 
five bays eacdi, with a fourth space of equal diinensious for the rect'jitiou of the 
god. The sikhai'a is surmounted with a copper /calas, or finial, heavily gilt, 
which alone cost Rs. 5,000, The piers are c()ni[)osed of four conjoined pillars, 
each shaft being a single piece of stone, brought from the Paharpur quarry in 
Bharatpur territory. The building is raised on a high and enriched plinth, 
and the entire design is singularly light and graceful. Its cost has been throe 
lakhs. 

The temple of Radha Goiwil, built by the Maharaja of Gwaliar under the 
direction of his guru Brahmacluiri Giridhiiri Ms, is also entitled to some special 
notice. The interior is an exact counterpart of an Italian church and w'ould bean 
excellent model for onr architects to follow, since it soenres to perfection both 
free ventilation and a softened light. It consists of a nave 58 feet long, with 
four aisles, two on either side, u sacraium 21 feet in depth and a narthex of the 
same dimensions at the entrance. The outer aisle.s of the nave, instead of being 
closed in .with solid walls, have open arches stopped only with wooden bars ; auj 
the tier of windows above gives on to a balcony and verandah. Thus any glare 
of light is impossilde. The building was opened for religious service in 1860, 
and as it stands has cost four lakhs of rupees. The exterior has a mean and un- 
sightly appearance, wdiieh might be obviated by tho substitution of reticulated 
stone tracery for the wooden bars of the outer arches below and a more sub- 
stantial balcony and verandah in lieu of the present ricketty erection above. An 
entrance gateway is now being added. 


* In imitation of the bad ozample thus set, a new temple dedicated to B£dha Gop&l was built 
in 1873 by Lali Braj Kishor, a wealthy resident of Shahjalianpur, where he is district treasurer. 
It has a lung frontage facing one of the principal streets, with a continuous balcony to the upper 
story, in which each pillar is a clumsily carved stone figure of a Sakhi, or ' dancing girl.’ 
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There are in BrindA-han no secular buildings of any great antiquity. Tlve 
oldest is the court, or Qhera, as it is called, of Sawdi Jay Sinh, the founder 
of Jaypur, who luado Brindti-ban an occasional residence during the time 
that ho was Governor of the Province of Agra (1721-1728). It is a largo 
walled enclosure with a pavilion at one end, consisting of two aisles divided into 
five bays by piei*8 of coupled columns of red sandstone. The river front of the 
town has a succession of ghats reaching for a distance of about a mile and a-half. 
Their beauty has been greatly marred by the religious mendicants who have 
taken possession of all the graceful stone klosques and utilized them for cooking- 
places, blocking up the arches with mud Avails and blackening the carved work 
AAuth the smoke of their fires. I cleared out a great many, but loft the task 
unfini.shod. The one highest up the stream is the Kali-mardan Ghat Avith the 
kadamb tree from ndiich Krishna plunged into the water to encounter the great 
serpent Kaliya ; and the lowest at the other end is Kesi Ghiit, Avhere he slew the 
equine demon of that name. Near the latter are two handsome mansions built 
by tlie Ilanis Kisliori and Lachhini, consorts of Itanjit Sinh and Bandhir Sinh, 
two successive Ilajiis of Bhariitpur. In both tho arrangement is identical 
with that of a inodimval college, carried out on a miniature scale, but with 
extreme elaboration of detail. Tho buildings are disposed in tho form 
of a quadrangle, with an enriched gateway in the centre of one front and 
opposite it the chapel, of more imposing elevation than the ordinary domestic 
apartments, Avhich constitute tho two fliinks of the square. In Rani Lachhmi’s 
hinj (such being the distinctive name for a building of this character), the temple 
front is a very rich and graceful composition. It has a colonnade of five arches 
standing on a high plinth, Avhich, like every part of the wall surface, is covered 
Avith the most delicate carving and is .shaded above by unusually broad eaves 
■yhich have a wavy pattern on their under-surface and are supporteiL on bohl 
brackets. The work of tho elder Rani is of much plainer character ; and a third 
kunjf which stands a little lower down the river, close to the temple of Dhir 
Samir,* built by Thlikur Bsidan Sinh, the father of Suraj Mall, the first of tho 
Bharatpur Rujiis, though large, has no architectural pretensions whatever. The 
most striking of the whole series is, however, the Gangd Mohan Kunj, built in 

* In explanation of the title of this temple, which means literally *a soft breeze/ take the 
following line from the Gita Gobiiiua of Jayatlera . 

Dhira^AQinire Yuinunu4ir€ va$ati vane vana-mdlif 
which may be thus translate.' — 

He is waiting I flower-begarlanded, beneath the forest trees, 

Where cool across the Janmna steals the soft delicious bricze. 
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the next generation by Ganga, Siiraj Mall’s Etini. The river front, which is 
all that was ever completed, has a high and massive basement story, which on 
the land side, as seen from the interior of the court, becomes a mere plinth for 
the support of a majestic double cloister with broad and lofty arch and imassive 
clustered pier. The stylo is })recisely the same as that which prevails in the 
Garden Palace at Dig, a work of the same chief ; who, however rude and un- 
cultured himself, appears to have been able to appreciate and command the ser- 
vices of the highest available talent whether in the arts of war or peace. His son, 
Eatn Sinh, would seem to have inherited liis father’s architectural proclivities, for 
he had commenced what promised to bo a very largo and liandsomo mausoleum 
for the reception of his own funeral ashes, but died before the work had advanced 
beyond the first story. This is in one of the large gardens outside the town 
beyond tlic Madan Mohan temple, and has not been touched since his 
death. 

A few years ago the town was exceedingly dirty and ill kept, but this state 
of things ceased from the introduction of a municipality. The conservancy 
arrangements are now of a most satisfactory character, and all the streets of any 
importance have been either pavcid or mckilled. This unambitious, but most 
essential, work lias, up to the present time, absorbed almost all the surplus in- 
come; the only exception being a house, intended to servo both for muni- 
cipal meetings and also for the reception of European visitors, which 
I had not quite completed at the time of my transfer. It is in Indian style 
with carved stone pillars and arches to the verandahs and pierced tracery in 
the windows. As the ground about it had also been taken up for a garden, 
the whole would have formed a conspicuous ornament to tho official quarter of 
the town, where all the other buildings arc on the conventional and singularly 
prosaic D. P. W. type. Education, as conducted on European principles, havS 
never made much way in the town, in spite of tho efforts of the committee to 
promote it by the establishment of schools of different grades. Some of these 
have been closed altogether. The Tahsili school, completed in 1868 at a cost of 
Rs. 3,710, which included a donation of Rs. 500 from Sw&mi Rangachfirya, the 
head of the Seth’s temple, still continues and has a room also for some anglo-ver- 
nacular classes; but the number of pupils, through variable, is never very large. 
The children find it more lucrative and amusing to hang about the temples and 
act as guides to the pilgrims and sight-seers. The dispensary, also opened in 
1868, cost tho small sum of only Rs. 1,943 ; but as yet it has no accommo- 
dation for in-door patients. As such a large number of people come to BrindA- 
ban simply for tho s^ko of dying there, while of the resident population nearly 
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one-half are professed celibates, the proportion of births to deaths is almost in 
inverse ratio to that which prevails elsewhere ; a circumstanco which might well 
startle any one who was unaccpiainted with the exceptional character of the loca- 
lity. The population by the recent census was 21, 467, of whom 794 only were 
Muhammadans. The municipal income for the year 1871-72 was Rs. 17,549, 
and this may be regarded as a fair average. Of this sum Rs. 16,666 were derived 
from octroi collections ; the tax on articles of food alone amounting to Rs. 13,248. 
These figures indicate very clearly, what might also bo inferred from the preced- 
ing sketch, that there is no local trade or manufacture, and that the town is 
maintained entirely by its temples and religious reputation. There was a mint 
{^Takm!) established hero by Daulat Rao Sindhia, in 1786, whence the name of 
the street called the Taksal-wali-Qali. When the Jats were in possession of 
the country, they transferred it to Bharatpur, whore what are called Briiida- 
bani rupees are still coined. They arc especially used at weddings, and when 
there are many such festivities going on, the coin is sometimes valued at as 
much as 13 anas, but ordinarily sells for 12. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER IX. 

I. — Calendar of Local Festivals at BrindX-ban. 

Chait Sudi {^April 1 — 15). 

1. Chait Sudi 3. — Grangaur; adoration of Qanpati and Gauri. In the 
older Sanskrit calendars this, day is generally named Saubhagya Sayana, and 
is appropriated to a special devotion in honour of the goddess Arundhati, 
which is recommended to be practised by all women who desire to lead a happy 
married life and escape the curse of early widowhood. At the present day 
the oblations to Gauri are accompanied by the repetition of the following un- 
couth formula, in commemoration of a Rani of Uduypur, who, after enjoying 
a life of the utmost domestic felicity, had the further happiness of dying at the 
same moment as her husband : — 

m TITK^ril 5?!^ 

c* 

% 5R1T3 SRTfesRT 5 ^ ^iTrl 

^K JiiJfT m^:iTxri ^ fatuT i 

2. Chait Sudi 9. — Ram Navarai. R&ma’s birthday. 

8. Chait Sudi 11. — Phiil dol. 

Baisdkh April— ‘May). 

4. Baisakh Sudi 3. — Akhay Tij. Among agriculturists, the day for set- 
tling the accounts of the past harvest. Visits are paid to the image of Bihari, 
which on tljis festival only has the whole body exposed. The ceremony is hence 
called ‘ Chandan btigii k& darsan,’ as the idol, though besmeared with sandal wood 
{cJumdan), has no clotliing {bdya). The temple bJwg on this day consists exclu- 
sively of kakrie (a kind of cucumber), ddl, and a mash made of wheat, barley, 
and ehand ground up and mixed with sugar and phi. 

5. Baisdkh Sudi. 9— Jdnaki Navainl Held at Akrur. Sitd’s birthday. 

6. Baisdkh Sudi 10. — Hit ji k4 utsav: at the Eas Mandal. Anniversary 
of the birth of the Qosain Hari Vans. 

7. Baisdkh Sudi 14. — Narsinh avaiar. 

Jeth {May — June). 

8. Jeth Badi 2. — Perambulation, called Ban bihkr ka parikruma. The 
distance traversed is between five and six miles, each pilgrim starting from the 
point which happens to bo most convenient. 
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9. Jeth Badi 5.— The same, but at uight. 

10. Jeth Badi 11.— Has Mandal. 

11. Jeth Sudi 5. — Jal Jutra. 

On the full moon of Jeth, 6a}-graha ka mela ; representation of a tight 
between an elephant and a crocodile in the tank at the back of the Seth’s 
temple. 

Asdrh {June—Jrdy). 

12. Asdrh Sudi 2. — Rath Jdtra. The god’s collation, or hhog, consists on 
this day only of mangoes, jdrnan frnit and chmd. 

13. Asdrh full moon. — Dhfo dbio kd mela at Madan Mohan, followed by 
the Pavan Pariksha. 

Srdcan {July — Atiyust). 

0 

14. Srdvan Badi 5. — Radha Raman Ji ka dhio dhio. Mourning for the 
death of Gosain Gopal Bhatt, the founder of the temple. 

15. Srdvan Badi 8.— Gokulanand kti dhio dhio. Mourning for the death 
of Gosfiin Gokulanand. 

16. Srdvan Sudi 3. — Hindol, or Jhul-jdtra. Swinging festival. 

17. Srdvan Sudi 9. — Fair at the Brahm Kund. 

18. Srdvan Sudi 11. — Pavltra-dharan, or presentation of Briihinanical 
threads. 

19. Srdvan full moon. — Fair at the Gyua-gudari. 

Bhddon {Auyust — September.) 

20. Bhddon Badi 8. — Janm Asbtimi. Krishna’s birthday. 

21. Bhddon Badi 9. — Climbing a greasy pole, which is set up outside the 
temple of Rang Ji, with a dhoti, a lota, five sers of sweetmeats, and Rs. 5 on the 
top, for the man who can succeed in getting them. This takes place in the after- 
room. In the evening, tlio Nandotsav, or festival in honour of Nanda, ia 
held at the Sringdr-bat, and continued through the night with music and 
dancing. 

22. Bhddon Sudi 8. — ^Radha Ashtami. Rddba’s birthday. A large 
assemblage also at the Manni D4s ki tatti by the Nidh-ban, in honour of a ssiint 
who kept a vow of perpetual silence. 

23. Bhddon Sudi 11.— Jal Jholui mela, or Karwatni, ‘ the tur ning of the 
god’ in his four months’ sleep. 
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Kuvdr {September — October). 

24. Kuv&r Badi 11. — Festival of the Sanjhi, lasting for five days ; and 
mela at the Brahm hund. 

25. Kuv&r Sudi 1.— Dan Lila at the Gyan-gudari and mola of the Kalpa- 
vriksha. 

26. Kuv&r Sudi 10. — ^The Dasahara. Commemoration ofBamu’s conquest 
of Lanka. 

27. Kuv&r Sudi 11.— Perambulation. 

Kdriik {October — November). 

28. Kdrtik new moon, — Dipotsav, or festival of lamps. 

29. Kdrtik Sudi 1. — Anna klit, as at Gobardhau. 

30. Kdriik Sudi 8. — Perambulation and Go-charan. 

31. Kdrtik Sudi 12. — Festival of the Davanal, or forest-conflagration. 

32. Kdrtik Sudi 13. — Festival of Ivesi Danav. 

33. Kdrtik Sudi 14.— Nag-lila .• at the Kiili-mardan Ghat with procession 
of boats. 

34. Kdriik full moon. — Fair at Bhat-rond. 

Agahn {November — December). 

35. A<j(ihn Badi 1.— Byahle-ka-mcla, or marriage feast, at the Ras 
Mandal and Chain Ghat. 

36. Agahn Badi 3.— Ram Hlsr. 

37. Agahn full moon, — Dau ji-ka-mola, in honour of Balaram. 

38. Agahn Sudi 5. — Bihari janmotsav, or birth of Bihari ; also the Bha- 
rab-milap. 

Pds {December-^ January). 

39. Sudi 5 to 11. — Dhanur-mas ofsav, observed at the Seths’ temple 
with processions issuing from the Vaikunth gate : ‘ Dhanur’ being the sign 
Sagittarius. Throughout the mouth distribution of kkichri (pulse and rice) is 
made at the temple of R4dh& Ballabh. 

Mdgh {January — February). 

40. M&gh Sudi 5. — :Basantotsav. The spring festival. 

41, FMlgun Badi 11.— FeBtival at the M&n-Barovm''. 
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Phdlffim {February — March)^ 

42. Phdlgim Sudi ll,— -Phizl dol. 

43* PMlgun full moon, — The Iloli or Carnival. 

Chait Badi {March to 

44. Chait Badi 1.— Dhurendi or sprinkling of the Holi-powderj and Dol j4tra. 

45. Chait Badi 5. — Kali dahan and phiil dol. 

46. Brahmotsav. Festival at the Seth’s temple, beginning Chait Badi 2 
and lasting ten days. 


II. — List of River-side 

1 Madan Tor Ghat, built by Pandit 

Moti Lai. 

2 Rani-gol Ghat, built by the Gosain 

of the temple of Bihari Ji. 

3 Kali-daha Ghat, built by Holkar 

Rao. 

4 Gopul Gh&t, built by Madan P^il, 

Raja of Kurauli. 

5 Niibhawala Ghat, built by Raja 

Him Sinh of JNabha. 

6 Praskaiidan Ghat, r(?-built by 

Gosaius of temple of Madan 
Mohan. 

7 Siiraj Gliat. 

8 Koriya Ghat, said to be named 

after Cf?rtain Gosains from Kol. 

9 Jiigal Ghat, built by ILari Das and 

Gohind Diis, Thakurs. 

10 Dhusar (Jhat. 

11 Nayti Ghat, built by Gosain Bha- 

jan Lai. 

12 Sriji Gluit, built by Rtija of Jay- 

pur. 

13 Bihiir Ghat, built by Appa Rum 

from the Dakhin. 

14 Dhnrawfi.ra Ghat, built by Raja 

Randhir Sinh of Dhiira. 

15 Nagari Dtis, 

16 Bhim Ghat, built by tlie Riija of 

Kota. 

17 Andha the dark or covered) 

Ghat, built by Raja Man of 
Jay pur. 


Ghats at BrindX-ban. 

18 Tehriwara Ghat, built by the Raja 

ofTeliri. 

19 Imla Ghat. 

20 Bardwan (irliat, built by a Raja of 

Bard wan. 

21 Barwara Ghat, 

22 Riinawat Ghat, built by the Rana 

of Udaypur, 

23 Singar Ghat, built by the Gosjiin 

of the temple of Singar- 
bat. 

24 Ganga Mohan Ghat, built by 

Ganga, Rani of Siiraj Mall, ol* 
Bharatpur. 

25 Gobind Ghiit, built by Raja Man 

of Jay pur. 

26 Himinat Baluidur’s Ghiit, built by 

Gosain Tliinmat Bahadur (see 
Chapter XI.) 

27 Cliir (irbat or Chain GhJit, built by 

Malhar Rao, Holkar. 

28 Hannniiin Ghat, built by Sawai 

Jay Sinh of Jaypur. 

29 Bhaunra Ghat, built by Sawai Jay 

Sinh of Jaypur. 

30 Kishor Rani’s Ghat, built by Kis- 

hori, Rani of Siiraj Mall, of 
Bharatpur, 

31 Pandawara Gh4t, built by Chau- 

dhari Jagannath, of Lakh- 
nau. 

32 Kesi Gbdt, built by the Bharatpur 

Rdni, Lachhmi. 
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III. — Names op Mahallas, or 

1 Gyan Guclari. 

2 Gopesvar Mah&deva. 

3 Bansi-bat. 

4 Gopinatli Ba^li. 

5 Bazar Gopiiaith. 

6 Brahm-kuiid. | 

7 JBadha Nivas. 

8 Kesi Ghat. 

9 Kadlia Raman. 

10 Nidh-ban. 

11 Patliar-pura. 

12 Nagara Gopinath. 

13 Ghoni Gopinath. 

14 Nagara Gopal. 

15 ChirGhat. 

16 Mandi Darwaza. 

17 Gliera Gobiiid Ji. 

18 Nagara Gobind Ji, 

19 Gali Takj^ar. 

20 Rain Ji Dwiira. 

21 Bazar Kantliiwara (/./=?., sellers of 

rosaries and necklaces). 

22 Sovva Kunj. 

23 Knnj Gali, 

24 Byas ka Gliora, 

25 Singar-bat. 

26 Ras Maiidal. 

27 Kishor-pnra. 

28 Dhobiwari Gali. 

29 Uarigi Lai ki Gali. 

30 Suklian Mata Gali street of 

dvie(l-n]j sniall-po>x), 

31 Parana 8iiahr (Le.f old town), 

32 Ltiriawara (Tali. 

33 Gabdua ki Gali. 


City Quarters at BrindX-ban. 

34 Gobardliau Darwaza. 

35 Aliir-pani. 

36 Dusfiit (the name, it is said, of a 

snli-division of the Saiiadh 
tribe). 

37 Mahalla Barwara (from the number 

of l?cir trees). 

38 Ghera Mad an Mohan. 

39 Bihiiri-pura. 

40 Purohit-NM'ira. 

41 Maiu-|>ara. 

42 G;mt.am-j):ira. 

43 Atli-khaniba. 

44 (j obind bagh. 

45 Loi Bazar, (tlio blanket marl)/' 

46 Ivetiya Bazar. 

47 Ban-khandi Mahadeva. 

48 Chhipi ki Gali. 

49 Rtiowari fbdi (ocenpiod by Bbats, 

or bards, who are always distin- 
guished by llio title liao). 

50 Burubde ka JVigl). Biiixh'Ia is the 

, god propiiiat(‘d in time of eholcra. 
.lie is always re [) resented as 
riding on a liorso. When small- 
pox, the twin scourge of India, 

' is raging, an ass is the animal 
to which offerings arc made. 

51 Mathura Darwaza, 

52 Ghera Sawai Jay Sinh. 

53 Dhir Samir. 

54 Mauni Das ki tatti. 

55 (jlahvar-bari. 

56 Gobind kurid. 

57 Jladha Bagh. 


* There is a large sale of Loi, or couutry blanketing, at Brinda-ban. The material is 
imported chielly from Mar war and Bikaner in an old and worn condition, but is worked up 
sgaiu so thoroughly that natives couut it as good as ncw« 




CHAPTER X. 

mahX-ban, gokul, and baladeva. 

The town of Maha-ban — population 6,182 — ^is some five or six miles from 
Mathura, lower down the stream and on the opposite bank of the Jamuna* 
Though the country in its neighbourhood is now singularly bare, the name 
indicates that it must at one time have been densely wooded ; and so late as the 
year 1634 A,D. we find the Emperor Shahjahan ordering a hunt there and 
killing four tigers. It stands a little inland, about a milb distant from Gokul ; 
which latter place has appropriated the more famous name, though it is in 
reality only the water-side suburb of the aiiciejit town. This is clearly indicated 
by the fact that all the traditional sites of Krishna’s adventures, described in 
the Pixranas as having taken place at Gokul, aro shown at Malia-ban ; while the 
Gokul temples are essentially modern in all their associations : whatever celebrity 
they possess is derived from their having been founded by the descendants of 
Vallabha-charya, the great horesiarch of tho sixteenth century. The existence 
of Gokul as a distinct town was no doubt long antecedent to its religious 
aggrandi/eraent, and prot)ably dates from the time when tho old Hindu fort 
was occupied by a Muhammadan garrison and tho Hindus expelled beyond its 
immediate precincts. 

Taking, then, Maha-ban as equivalent to the Gokul of Sanskrit literature, 
tho connection between it and Mathura has always been of a most intimate 
character. For, according to the legend, Kri^sbna was born at the one and 
cradled at the other. Both, too, make their first appearance in history together 
and under most unfortunate circumstances, liaving been sacked by Mahmiid of 
Ghazm in the year 1017 A.D. From tho effects of this catastrophe it would 
seem that Maha-ban was never able to recover itself; It is casually mentioned 
in connection with the year 1234 A.D., by Minhaj-i-Siraj, a contemporary 
writer, as one of the gathering places for the imperial army sent by Shams-ud- 
din against Kalanjar; and tho Emperor Babar, in his memoirs, incidentally 
refers to it, as if it w^ere a place of some importance still, in the year 1526 A.D. ; 
but tho name occurs in the pages of no other chronicle ; and at tho present day, 
though it is the seat of a tahslli, it can scarcely bo called more than a consider- 
able village. Within the last few years, one or two largo and handsome private 
residences have been built, witlx fronts of carved stone in the Mathura style*; 
the temples arc all exceedingly mean and of no antiquity. The laiigest and 
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also the most sacred is that dedicated to Jdathnnirnath, which boasts of a 
pyramidal tower, or sikJiara, of some height and bulk, but constructed only of 
brick and plaster. The Brahman in charge used to enjoy an endowment of 
Its. 2 a day, the gift of Sindhia, but this has long lapsed. There are two other 
small shrines of some interest : in the one, the demon Trinavart is represented 
as a pair of enormous wings overhanging the infant god ; the other boars the 
dedication of Maha Mall liae, ‘ the great champion prince,’ a title given to 
Krishna after his discomfiture of the various evil spirits sent against him by 
Kansa. 

Great part of the town is occupied by a high hill, partly natural and partly 
artificial, extending over more than 100 bighas of land, where stood the old 
fort.* This is said to have been built by the same Rana Katehra of Mewar to 
whom is also ascribed the fort at Jalesar. According to a tradition current in 
the Main-puri district, ho had been driven from his owir country by an invasion 
of the Muhammadans, and took refuge with the Rajd of Maha-ban, by name 
Digpjil, whose daughter his son, Kanh Kunvar, subsequently married and by 
her became the ancestor of the tribe of Phatak Alurs. It W'ould seem that, on 
the death of his father-in-law, he succeeded to his dominions ; for ho made a 
grant of the whole of the township of Maha-ban to his Pnrohits, or family 
priests, who were Sauadh Brahmans, of the Padisar clan. Their descendants 
bear the distinctive title of Chaudhari, and still own two shares in Maha-ban, 
called Thok Chaudhariyan. The fort was recovered by the Mnliammadans in the 
reign of Ala-ud-din, by Sufi Yahya of Mashhad, who introduced himself and a 
party of soldiers inside the walls in litters, disguised as Hindu ladies who wished 
to visit the shrines of Syam LaM and Bohini. The Mna was killed, and one- 
third of the town was granted by the sovereign to Saiyid Yahya. This sharef 


* With the exception of the kila, or keep, the rest of the hill is known as the kot 
t The division of proprietary rights in Mah&<ban is of very perplexing character, the 
several shares being very different in extent from what their names seem to indii-Ato, The 


total area is 6,589 biglias and 10 biswas, distributed as follows:— 
The 11 biswa Thok Chaudhariydn ... 

The 9 ditto ditto ... 

The Thok Saiyidit ... ... 

Free lands resumed fay Government ... 

Common land tes Mk 9#i 

Tatal m6 


Bighas. 

1,397 

703 

570 

1,760 

3,107 


Bis. 

10 

4 

19 

4 

13 


6,6!29 10 


One-third of the profits of the common land goes to the Saiyids ; the remaining tiro- thirds 
«re then again suMmded iato^ three, of which one part goes to. the 9 biswa thok and two to 
the 11 biswas. 
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is still called Thok Saiyid&t, and is. owned by his descendants ; the present head 
of the family being Sardar Ali, who officiated for a time as a Tahsildar in the 
Mainpari district, 'fhe place where his great ancestor was bnried is shown at 
the back of the Ohhatthi Palna, but is unmarked by any monument. 

The story as told in different localities is so identical in all its main features 
that it may reasonably bo accepted as based on fact ; but it is difficult to deter- 
mine an exact date for the event, or decide which of the Sissodia Princes of 
Chitor is intended by the personage styled ‘the Rarn'i Katehra.’ Still, though 
certainty is unattainable, a conjectural date may be assigned with some amount 
of probabiJity ; for as the Ran^ Katohra is represented ail still living at the time 
when the fort of Maluvban was recovered by Alh-ud-din, his flight from his 
own country cannot have occurred very long previously, and may plausibly 
bo connected witli Ala-ud-din’s memorable sack of Chitor, w'hich took place in 
tlie year 1303. If so, he can scarcely have been more than a cadet of the 
royal line ; for, according to accepted tradition, the actual Riina of Mewar and 
all his family had perished in the siege, w-ith the exception only of tlie second 
son and his infant nephew, Hamir, the heir to the throne, who eventually not 
only recovered the ancient capital of his forefathers, but made it the centre of 
a far wider dominion than had ever previously acknow'ledgod the Sissodia rule. 
The stratagem of introducing arnied men disguised as women in closed litters 
into the heart of the enemy’s camp had been successfully practised against Ala- 
ud-din himselt after a former siege of Chitor, and had resulted in the escape of 
the captured llttnu. This may have suggested tlio adoption of the same expedi- 
ent at Mahii-ban, cither in fact to the Sufi, who is said to have carried it into 
cx^ntion, or to tlio local legend-monger, who has used it us an embellishment 
to his narrative. 

The shrine of Syam Laid, to which allusion has been made above, still 
exists as a mean little cell, perched on the highest point of the fortifications on 
the side where they overlook the J amund. It is believed to mark the spot where 
Jasodd gave birth to Maya, or Joga-nidni, substituted by Vasudeva for the in- 
fant Krishna, But by far the most interesting bnilding is a covered court 
called Nanda’s Palace, or more commonly the Assi-Khamba, i.«., the eighty 
pillars. In its present form is was erected by the Muhammadans in the time of 
Aurangzeb out of older materials, to serve as a mosque, and as it now stands, 
it is divided, by five rows of sixteen pillars each, into four aisles, or rather into 
a centre and two narrower side aisles, with one broad outer cloister. The 
external pUla^s of lihi? QUter clojster are ^oh of one massiye shaft, cut into ihany 
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narrow fiieets, wth two horizontal bands of carvinf^ : the capitals are decorated 
either with grotesque heads or the usual four squat figures. The pillars of the 
inner aisles vary much in design, some being exceedingly plain and others as 
richly ornamented with profuse and often graceful arabesques. Tlirce of the 
more elaborate are called respectively the Satya, Treta and Dwapar Yug ; while 
the name of the Kali Yug is given to another somewhat plainer. All these 
interior pillars, however, agree in consisting as it were of two short columns set 
one upon the other. The style is precisely similar to that of the Hindu 
colonnades by the Kutb Miiuir at Delhi ; and both works may reasonably bo 
referred to about the same age. As is it probable that the latter wore not 
built in the years immediately preceding the fall of Delhi in 1194, so also it 
would seem that the columns at Maha-ban must have been sculptured before the 
assault of Mabrnfid in 1017 ; for after that date the place was too insignificant 
to be selected as the .site of any elaborate edifice. Thus, Mr. Fergusson’s con- 
jecture is confirmed, that the Delhi pillars are to be ascribed to the ninth or 
tenth century. He doubts whether the cloister there noM' stands as originally 
arranged by the Hindus, or whether it had been tiiken down and re-arranged 
by the conquerors ; but concludes as most probable that the former was the case 
and that it was an open colonnade surrounding the palace of Prithi Raj. “ If 
so,” he adds, “ it is the only instance known of Hindu pillars being left undis- 
turbed.” General Cunningham differs from this conclusion, and considers it 
utterly incredible that any architect, designing an original building and wishing 
to obtain height, should have recourse to such a rudo expedient as constructing 
two distinct pillars, and then, without any disguise, piling up one on the top of 
tho other. But such a design, however strange according to modern ideas, did 
not, it is clear, offend the taste of the old Mahd-ban architects, since we find 
them copying it for decorative purposes even when there was no constructund 
necessity for it. Thus some of the inner columns are really monolitlis, and yet 
they have all the appearance of being in two pieces. 

A good illustration of this Hindu fancy for broken pillars may be seen at 
Noh-jhil, a town across the Ganges in the extreme north of the district. Hero 
also is a Muhammadan dargah, constructed out of the wreck of a Hindu temple. 
The pillars, twenty in number, are very simple in character, but exceptional in 
two respects ; first, as being all of uniform design, which is quite anomalous 
in Hindu architecture j secondly, as being, though of fair height, each cut out 
of a single piece of stone. The only decoration on the otherwise plain shaft 
consists of four deep scroll-shaped notches half-way between the base and 
capital ; the restdt of which is to make each column appear as if it were in 
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two pieces. The explanation is obvious. In earlier days, when large blocks 
of stone were difficult to procure, there was also lack of sufficient art to con- 
ceal the unavoidable join in the structure. In course of time the eye became 
accustomed to the defect, and eventually required its apparent introduction 
even where it did not really exist. A similar conservatism may bo traced 
in the art history of evei*y nation, and more especially in religious art. In 
breaking up his columns into two pieces, and thus perpetuating, as a decora- 
tion, what in its origin had been a signal defect, the Hindu architect was 
unconsciously influenced by the same motive as the Greek, who to the very 
last continued to introduce, as prominent features in his temple facades, the 
metopes and triglyphs which had been necessities in the days of wooden con- 
.struction, but had becomo unmeaning when repeated in stone. 

The two ancient Brahraanical temples on the Gwaliar rock, commonly 
known as the S4s Bahu, illustrate still more remarkably than the Noh-jhil dar- 
gah the way in which what was originally a constructural make-shift lias subse- 
quently been adopted as a permanent architectural feature. In the larger of 
those two buildings the interior of the spacious nave is disfigured by four enor- 
mous columns, which occupy a square in the centre of the area and obstruct the 
view in every direction. It is evident at a glance that, though the work of the 
same architect as the rest of the fabric, they .ire utterly out of Ijarmony with 
his first design. Necessity alone can have compelled him to introduce them as 
props for a falling roof ; while the shallowness and unfinished state of their sur- 
face sculpture further suggest that they were erected in great haste in order to 
avert a catastrophe w'hich appeared imminent. They were as little contemplated 
at the outset as the inverted arches in Wells Cathedral, or as the rude struts in- 
serted by General Cunningham in this very same building to support the broken 
architraves of the upper story. In the smaller temple, which is of somewhat 
later date, the internal arrangement follows precisely the same lines, though 
here the lessor span of the roof rendered the detached pillars unnecesssiry, the 
massive w'alls being quite sufficient by themselves to support the small flat 
dome and the low tower that surmounted it. The central columns, however, 
are here so artistically treated, and are in such excellent proportion to the other 
parts of the building, having been designed with them and not subsequently 
intruded, that they are really decorative and add beauty to the interior. 

Both these temples, like that of Gobind Deva at Brinda-ban, to which they 
fonn a most valuable and interesting complement, originally consisted of three 
compartments — a fact which has not b^n previously noticed by any archseoIogiUii 
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In the larger Gwaliar temple the nave and the choir remain, but the sanctum, 
as is usually the case, has been totally destroyed by the Muluimniadans. 
That it once existed, however, is evident from the fact that the choir is seen 
from the interior to have coinmunicatod with an apartment beyond, though 
the opening is now closed with blocks of stone. In the smaller of tlie two tem- 
ples the nave alone is perfect : the choir has utterly porisluid ; but the end wall 
of the sanctum still exists in situ, built up into tho ramparts of the fort. Gene- 
ral Cunningham, in describing these buildings, has followed Mr. Fergusson in 
using, instead of ^ nave,’ the misleading word ^ porch,’ and has thus failed to 
notice tho triple arrangement which otherwise could not have escaped him,* 

To return to tho Chliatthi Paliui. On a drum of one of the pillars is an 
inscription— now upside down — which I read as Ram ddsa has cknavi kam, 
meaning, it would seem, ‘Column No. 91, the gift of Ram Das.’ This would 
rather lead to tho supposition tliat the pillars were all originally of one set and 
belonged to a single building, though it is quite possible that they may bo tho 
wreck of several diliei'cnt temples, all of whiclr wore overthrown by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, when he captured ilie fort in 1017. In either case there can be no 
<|ucstion as to the Buddhist character of the building, or buildings, for I found 
lot into j:he wall a small seated figure of Buddha, as also a cross-bar and a 
largo upright of a Buddhist railing. The latter is ornamented with foliated 
circular disks, on one of which is represented a head with a most ciiorinous 
chignon, and — what is unusual — has four oval sockets for cross-bars on either 
side instead of three. Those columns and other fragments had probably 
been lying about for centuries till the Muhammadans, in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, after demolishing a modern Hindu temple, roughly put them 
together and set thorn up on its site as a makeshift for a mosque. When 
Father Tieffbnthaller visited Maha-ban about the middle of last century, 
it seems that Hindus and Muhammadans ’were both in joint possession of the 
building, for he writes : “ On voit k Maha-ban dans une gi*ande inaison ported 
par 80 colonnes, une peinture qui represente Krishna volant du lait en jettant 
lo clair et jouant avec d’autres. Cet edifice a dtd convert! en partie en une 
mosquee, en partie en une pagode.’^ But tho connection of tho building with 

* I would here notice, as I may notliave a better opportunity and it is a fact of interest, that 
the third of the Gwaliar temples, commonly called the Tell kd mandir, about which General 
Cutinmgham hesitates |o express an opinion, U certainly a Jain bnlldiug. This is shown by tiic 
enormous height of the doorway, a feature peculiarly imbraiimanical, and by the two upper 
stories of the tower— as in the Buddh Gaya temple— whicli no Brahman wouI4 ever have thought 
of allowing over tho head of the god. 
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Krishna or his worship, even at any earlier period, is entirely fictitious. That 
is to say, so far as concerns the actual fabric and the materials of which it ia 
constructed : the site, as in so many other similar cases, has probably been 
associated with Hindu worship from very remote antiquity. In Sir John 
Straohey’s time I obtained a grant of Rs. 1,000 for the repair of the building, 
which had fallen into a very ruinous condition, and in digging the foundations 
of the new screen-walls (the old walls had been simply set on the ground without 
any foundation at all) I cxime uj)on a number of remains of the true Hindu 
temple, dating apjiarcntly from no furth<*r back than about the year 1500 A.D. 
The Iconoclast would not use these sculptures in the construction of his mosque, 
since they had too recently formed part of .an idolatrous shrine, but had them 
buried out of sight ; while he had no scruple about utilizing llie old Buddhist 
pillars. Whatever I dug up, I either let into the wall or brought over to 
Mathura for the local Museum. The roof of the present building, as constructed 
by the Muhammadans, is made up of any old slabs and broken pillars that 
first came to hand ; but two compartments are covered in wdth the small flat 
domes of the old temple, which are .similar in character to the beautiful examples 
at Ajmer and Mount Abu. 

Mothers come hero for their purification on the sixth day after cjjildbirth 
—ehliaithi ptija — whence the building is popularly known as the Ohhatthi Palna, 
and it is vi.sitcd by enormous crowds of people for several days about the anni- 
versary of Krishna’s birth in the month of Bhadon. A representation of the 
infant god’s cradle {pdlna) is displayed to view, with his foster-mother’s churn 
and other domestic articles. The place being regarded not exactly .as a temple, 
but as Nanda and «Tasoda’s actual dwelling-house, all persons, without regard 
to the religion they profess, are allowed to w.alk about in it with perfect freedom. 
Considering the size, the antiquity, the artistic excellence, the exceptional 
archaeological interest, the celebrity amongst natives, and the close proximity to 
Mathnrii of this building, it is strange that it has never before been mentioned 
by any English writer. 

It is said that whenever foundations aro sunk within the precincts of the 
fort, many fragments of sculpture — of Buddhist character, it may be presumed 
— ^havo been brought to light ; but they have always been buried again or bro- 
ken up as building materials. Doubtless, Maha-ban was the site of some of 
those Buddhist monasteries which the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian distinctly 
states eidsted in his time on both sides of the river. And further, whatevinr 
may be the exact Indian word concealed nnder the form Ellisoboras, or C9ifo> 
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bora, given by Arriun and Pliny as the name of the town between which and 
Mathura the Jamuna flowed — Amnis Jornanes in Ganium per Paliholhroi^ decur- 
rit inter oppida Metliora et Clisoboray Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi., 22 — it may be con- 
cluded with certainly that Maha-ban is the site intended.* Its otluu* literary 
names are Brihad-vana, Brihad-aranya, Gokuhi, and Nandagraiua ; and no one 
of these, it is true, in the slightest resembles the word Clisobora But tliis 
might Avoll bo a corruption of ^ Krishiia-pura,’ ‘ the city of Krishna,’ a term used 
by the speaker as a descriptivo title — and it would be a highly a])propriate one 
— but taken by the foreign traveller for the ordiiiary proper name of the place. 
Ctdonel Tod thonglit Olisobora might be BatexSar, and most subseriuent English 
topographers seem to have blindly accepted the suggestion. There is, however, 
really no foundation tor it beyond the surmise that Olisobora and Mathura were 
quoted as the two principal towns in the country, and that Batesar must liave 
been a place of importance, hecanse its older name was derived from the Siirasen, 
after whom tlio whole people Avero called Sauraseni. General Cunningham, in 
his OAncient G(‘ography,’ has throAvn out a new theory and identifies CliuSobora 
(read in one M8. as Oyrisoborka) with Brinda-l)an, assuming that Kalikavartta, 
or ^Kalikii’s Wliirlpool,’ Avas an earlier name of the town, in allusion to Krish- 
na’s combat with the serpent Kalika. But in the first place, the Jamuna does 
not flow between Mailiura and Brind&-ban, seeing that both are on the same 
bank ; secondly, the ordinary name of the great serpent is not Kalika, but 
Ksiliya ; and thirdly, it does not ap{:)eai: upon what authority it is stated that 
“the earlier name of the place was Kalikavartta.” Upon this latter point, a 
reference Avas made to the great Brinda-baii Pandit, Swfimi Rangiicharya, Avho, 
if any one, might bo expected to speak with positive knowledge, and his reply 
was that in the course of all his reading, ho had never met with Brinda-ban 
under any other naim^ than that which it now bears. 

The glories of Maha-ban are told in a special (interpolated) section 
of the Brahnuinda Purdna, called the Brihad-vana Mahatmya. In this, 

* The parallel passage in Arrian's India is as follows \-~Tovtov tov Upa/cK^a /laXierm 
vpds ^ovpacrTj//a)v yepa/paaGai, Iv^jkov bX'o TrdX/as Ma&opd ts 

kal kXnCQpopfi^ kdi mrajads Iwpdpms TtXQvr€g Biapfiet rp/ avrwi/’. As 

both authors seem to be quoting from the same original, the insertion of the words ptr 
Palibothros in Pliny must be due to an error on the part of some copyist, misled by the frequent 
mention of Falibothra in the preceding paragraphs. The mistake cannot be credited to Pliny 
himself, who fixes the site of Palibothra as 415 miles to the east of the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jamuni. The gods whom Arrian proceeds to describe under the names of Dionysus 
sad Hercules correspond closely ifith Krishna and Balaramai who are still the local divinities 
ol Mathurd. 
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its tirthasy or holy places, are reckoned to be twenty-one in number as 
follows : — 

.Eka-vwsati^tirthena yuktam bhMgtmdnvitamy 
Ymnal-drjima punyatamamy J^anda-kdpam tathaiva cliUj 
Chintd-harana Brdhmdndartiy kundam Sarasvatam iaihdj 
Sarasvati sUd tatra, Vishnu-kunda-'mrndnmtam^ 

Kariui-ldpaiUy Krulina^Iamdamy Gopa-kuputn tathaiva cha^ 
Ramanain ramana-sthdnamy Ndrada-stimnain eva cha^ 
Putand-pdtana^sthdnam.y T/ indvarttdkhya pdtanamy 
JXanda--harmyamy Nanda-gehaiUy Ghdtam liainana-samjiiakainj 
Malhnr&ndthodhhavam kshetram pnnyam pdpaprandsanainy 
Janma^sthdnam tu Sheshasyay jauanam Yoyamdyaya^ 

The Putaiui-patiina-sthanam of the above lines is a ravine, commonly called 
Putana khar, ay Inch is crossed by the Mathura road a sliort distance outside llic 
town. It is a mile or more in length, reacliiug down to the bank of the Jainuna 
and, as the name denotes, is supposed to have been caused by the passage of 
Piitana’s giant body, in the same Avay as tho Kans Khar at Mathura. 

At the J3rahmand ghat, where a rds, or ^sacred dance/ is held every Sunday, 
there is a small modern shrine of Mrittika Bihari and the remains of a chhattri 
built by one Mukund Sinh, the greater p{i 4 't of which has been w^ushed away by 
tho river. A Jaini sculpture, probably brought from the Cbliatthi Palna, is 
lot into tho iront of tho little platform, on which are placed balls of sand in 
the shape of tho pem sweetmeat, to represent the lump of earth that tho child 
Krishna stuffed into his mouth, and wliich Jasoda saw developo into a minia- 
ture universe. These are called tho Brdhmdnd ke pera and are taken aAvay by 
pilgrims as souvenirs of tlieir visit. A pretty walk under the trees along the 
high bank of tho river leads to the Chinta-haran ghat,ni quarter of a mile lower 
down the stream, a secluded spot, where a Has is held every Monday. There 
are no buildings saA^'o a Bairagi’s coll. Tho Hindu cicerones never fail to speak 
with much euthusiasm of the liberality of Mir Saffaraz Ali, grandfather of 
Sardar Ali, avIio never cut any of the timber for his own profit find allowed tho 
pilgrims to make free use of it all : tho property has now changed hands and 
the. landlord’s manorial rights are more strictly enforced. 

Between the toAvn and the sandy expanse called the Raman Retiis a small 
grove known as the Khelan Ban, Avith several trees of tho Paras Pipar kind> 
which I have not seen elsewhere in this part of India, though in Bombay thw 
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are avenues of it in some of the streets of the city. The largest, which is in front 
of the Bairagi’s cell, flowers profusely in the cold weather from November to 
February : the flowers, much resembling those of the cotton plant in form, are 
on first opening yellow and afterwards change their colour to red. The bud is 
exactly like an elongated acorn ; the leaves resemble thos<! of the pipal, but are 
smaller. On the high bank overlooking the Itaman Reti (where is held a fair 
on the 11th of each Hindu month) are two hand.some cMuttris to members of Ali 
Khan’s family, of the same design as the one on the other side of the town, but 
in a more ruinous condition. The well close by is called the Gop Kua. On the 
opposite bank, on what is an island in the rains, is the Koila Sar^e, of much the 
same size as the one at Chaumuha. The gateways still retain their original 
wooden doors and are surmounted by corner chhattris as at Chhtita. The whole 
area was occupied till 1871, when it was flooded by the river, which rose to an 
unusual height and carried aw'ay the city bridge, 18 pontoons of which, were 
stranded here. Since then the site has been deserted, the villagers having all 
removed to higher ground. Outside one of the gates is a mosque and there are 
ruins of other edifices also — undermined and partly washed away by the 

— including a square building said to have been a temple of Mah^deva, 
erected by Jawahir Sinh of Bharatpur : the foundations have been laid bare to 
a depth of some six ojr seven feet. 

The principal Hindu festivals observed in Mah&-ban are tlie IMm Lila in 
die month of Kuv/ir, first set on foot by a late Tahsilddr, Munshi Bhajan LaJ ; 
die Piitana meU, Kartik Sudi (Jth ; the Jakhaiya mola, held on the Sundays of 
the month of Magh (there is a similar festival held at Paindhat in the Mustaf- 
abad pargana of the Mainpuri district, which is believed to have great inflnence 
on the fall of rain in the winter season) the Raman Reti, held on the sands of 
the Jamuna, Ph61gun Sadi 11th ; and the Parikama, or Perambulation, Kdrtik 
Sudi 5th ; this includes the town of Gokul and village of Raval, at which latter 
place Riidha’s mother is said to have lived. 

The Muhammadans, who are only 1,704 in number, have several small 
mosques and two festivals. One of these, the Chatiyal Mad&r, is held on the .3rd of 
Jam&da’l-awwal, in honourjof Saiyid Badia-ud-din, 'better known as Shdh Sfad&r, 
whose principal shrine is at Makhanpnr on the Isan. His festivals, wherever 
held, are distinguished by the name of Chatiyal, meaning ‘ an open place,’ and 
ike hereditary hierophants bear the title of Khalifa. The second Mabammadaa 
meU is the Urs Darg&h of Sh&h Gilan, or Saiyid Makhddm. The darg&h was 
hnUt about a century ago by Nawab Sukimdn Beg. 
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The town of Gokul— population 4,012 — being the head-quarters of the Valla- 
bh&charyas, or Gokulashta Gosaius, is throughout the year crowded witli pilgrims, 
of whom the ma jority come from Gujarat and Bombay, w'here the doctrines ot 
the sect have been very widely propagated, more especially among the Bhattias 
and other mercantile classes. In many of its physical characteristics the place 
used to present a striking jiarallel to the presumed morality of its luiMtiids, its 
streets being tortuous .and unsavoury, its buildings unartistic. its environs waste 
and uninviting ; while to complete the analogy, though only five or six miles 
distant from Mathura, it was cut off from easy access by the river, and was thus 
at once both near and remote, in the same w<ay as its literature is modern and 
yet obscure. Tho picture.s((Uo .appearance, which it presented from the opposite 
bank, was destroyed on nearer approach. For the temples, though they amount 
to a prodigious number and are many of them richly endowed, are nearly all 
modern in date and for tho most part tastcle.ss in design ; while the thorough- 
fares were in tho rains mere channels for the floods whuth pounsd down through 
them to the Jamunfi, and at all other seasons of the year wore so rough and 
broken that tho rudest wheeled vehicle could with difliculty make its w.ay along 
them. Efforts were made for msiny years to inqwovo its sanitation, but without 
the slightest result, for the Gosain Muafidurs w(!re quite indiflerent to any 
reform of tho kind, and were well content to let things remain as they wore. 
However, by personally interesting myself in tho nuitter and putting an active 
and intelligent Tahsildar in loc.al charge, 1 succeeded before I left the district 
in making it by universal consent one of tlie cleanest and neatest of towns, instead 
of being as formerly the very filthiest. It may be doubtful how long tho reform 
will last, for constant supervision is necessary in consequence of the number of 
cattle driven within the walls every night, which render tho phaco really what its 
name denotes, ‘a cattle yard,’ rather than an abode of men. Its most noteworthy 
ornament is a spacious masonry tank constructed some thirty years ago by a 
Seth named Clmnna. The trees on its margin are always white with flocks of 
largo water-fowl of a quite distinct species from any to bo found elsewhere in 
the neighbourhood. They are a new colony, being all descended from a few 
pairs which casually settled there no more than ton or twelve years ago. Theif 
plumage is peculiar and ornamental, but not at all times easy to obtain, as the 
birds are considered to enjoy the benefit of sanctuary, and on one occasion, 
when a party of soldiers from the Mathurd cantonments attempted to shpot a. 
number of them, the townspeople rose en mam for their protection. . Immer 
diately opposite the tank and between it and the river 1 hod a now school bujJiti^ 
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occuppng three' sides of a quadrangle with an arched gatc'way of carved 
stone on the fourth side facing the street. The cost was Its. 2,440, tlie wliole 
of which sura was raised by local subscription save only Ks. 500, which were 
allotted from the balance of the Government cess. A Sanskrit class hits since 
been started, and so many wealthy pilgrims visit Gokul, who wonld be glad to 
spend their money on lo«il institutions, if there were only some one to call their 
attention to them, that the school might easily be maintained as one of the 
largest and highest in the district. 

The great herosiarch, VallabhachArya, from whom Gokul derives all its 
modern celebrity, was born in the year 1479 A. D., being the second son of 
Lakshman Bhatt, a Tclinga Bnihinan of the Vishnu Swami Samprad:iya, By 
the accident of birth, thongh not by descent, he can be claimed as a native of 
Upper India, having been born at Ohamparanya, a wild solitude in the neigh- 
bourhood of Banaras, whither hi.s [)arents had travelled up irom the south on 
a pilgrimage. Their stay in the holy city was cut short by a ])oi)ijlar eineutc, 
the rosnlt of religious intolerance ; and the mother, who was little in a condition 
to encounter the distress and fatigue of so hasty a flight, prematurely gav(> l)irth 
oil the way to an eight months’ child. Either from an exaggerated alarm as 
to their own peril, or, as was afterwards said, from a sublime confidence in the 
promised protection of Heaven, they laid tlie babe under a tree and abandoned 
it to its fate. When some days had elapsed, and their fears had subsided, tliey 
cautiously reti-aced their steps, and finding the child still alive and uninjured 
on th<? very spot whore he had been left, they took him n ith them to Banaras. 
After a very short stiiy there, they fixed their home at Gokul, where the child 
■W'as placed under the tuition of the Pandit Niiniyaa Bhatt, and in four months 
mastered the whole vast range of Sanskrit literature and philosophy. His folr 
lowers, it may be remarked, are conscientious imitators of Iheir founder in 
respect of the short time wliich they devote to their studies ; but the result in 
their case is more in accordance with ordinary experience, and their scholarship 
of the very slightest. When eleven years of age, he lost his father, and almost 
immediately afterwards commenced his career as a religious teacher. His ear- 
liest triumphs were achieved in Bouthoru India, where he secured his first con- 
vert, D4modar D48 ; and in a public disputation at Vijaynagar, tlie place where 
his motlier’s family resided, he related the arguments of the Court Pandits 
vdth such authority that even the King, Krishna Deva, was convinced by his 
eloquence and adopted the youthful stranger as his spiritual guide. , Thence- 
forth his success was ensured; and at every place that he visited, Ujaiyin, 
Bai^ras, Haridw4r, and Allahabad,, the now doctrines enlisted a multitude of 
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adherents. A life of celibacy being utterly at variance with his ideas of a 
reasonable religion, he took to himself a wife at Ban&rns and became the father 
of two sons, Gopinath, born in 1511, and Bitthalnath in 1516. His visits to 
Braj were long and frequent. There, iii 1520, he founded at Gobardhan the 
great temple of Sri-natli ; and at Brinda-ban saw in a vision the god Krishna 
who directed him to introduce a now devotion in his honor, wherein he 
should be adored in the form of a child under the title of Balkrishna or 
Bal Gopal ; which is still the cultus most affected by his descendants at the 
present day, His permaiuiiit home, however, was at Banaras, whore he com- 
posed his theological works, of which the most extensive is a commentjirv on 
the Bhagavad Gita, called the Subodhini, and where he died in the year 1531. 

Ho was succeeded in the pontificate by his seeond son, Bitthalnath, who 
propagated his father’s doctrines with great zeal and success throughout all the 
south and west of India, and himself received 252 distinguished proselytes 
whose acts are recorded in a Hindi work called the ‘ Do Sau Buvan Varta ’ 
hinally, in 156o, he settled down at Gokul and, at the ago of seventy, breathed 
his last on the sacred hill of Gobardhan. By his two wives he had a family of 
seven sons, Giridhar, Gobind, Bal-krishan, GohulnAth, HaghunAth, Jaduqath 
and Ghansyam. Of these, the fourth, Gokulndth, is by far the most famous’ 
and his descendants iu consequence claim some slight pre-eininence above their 
kinsmen. His principal representative is the GosAin at Bombay. 

Unlike other Hindu sects, in which the religious teachers are ordinarily un. 
married, all the Gosains among the V.allabhacharyas are invariably family men 
and engage freely in secular pursuits, They are the Epicureans of the east and 
are not ashamed to avow their belief that the ideal life consists rather in social 
enjoyment than in solitude and mortification. Such a creed is naturally des- 
tructive of all self-restraint even in matters where indulgence is by common 
consent held criminal ; and the profligacy to which it has given rise is so notori- 
ous that the late MahAraja of Jaypur was moved to expel from his capital the 
ancient image of Gokul Chandrama, for which the sect entertained a special 
veneration.’ He further conceived such a prejudice against Vaishnavas in general 
that all his subjects were compelled, before they appeared in his presence to 
mark their forehead with the three horizontal lines that indicate a votary of Siva 
The scandalous practices of the Gosains and the unnatural subserviency of the 
people in ministering to their gratiWtion received a crushing ea^oa4\n & came 
cdliWe for libel tried before the Supreme Court of Bombay in 1861 from the 
detaUed narrative of which 1 have borrowed Ji considerable amount of inforraafion* 
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The dogma of Brahiria-Sambandh, or ‘ onion with tlie divine, ’ npn which 
Vallabhachdrya constrocted his whole system, was, as he declares, revealed to 
him by the Deity in person and recorded word for word as it was uttered. This 
inspired text is called the Siddhiinta Tlaha.sya, and being very brief and of (inile 
exceptional interest, it is hero given in full “ 

^wfio^n « 

mm: i 

so 

^ Tiri ^siTTTmffranx^Tii ii 

i 

rim ^ 1^: D 

5| mnwm ^i6pi fi mwin Mi tici i 

%3iaRT^i irm aigflTt: n 

sRT^ ?ifi: i 

fii^iiremrrgp?mN i • 

“ At dead of night, on the 11th of the bright fortnight of Srdvan, what is 
here written was declared to me, word for word, by God himself. Every sin, 
whether of body or soul, is pat awi^ by union with the Creator; of whatever 
kind tile sin may be, whether Ist, original ; 2nd, accidental (t.e., bom of time 
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and place) ; 3rd, social or ceremonial special oSences defined by cnstom 
or the Vedas) ; 4th, sins of abetment; or 5th, sins scnsnal.* No one of these is 
to be accounted any longer existent; but when there is no union with the Creator 
there is no putting away of sin. Therefore, one should abstain from anything 
that has not been consecrated ; but when once a thing has been dedicated, the 
offerer may do with it what he likes : this is the rule. The God of gods will not 
accept any ofibring which has already been used by the owner. Therefore, at the 
outset of every action there should be unreserv’ed oftering. It is said by those 
of a different ^xirsnasion, ‘ what is once given cannot be taken away ; it is all 
God’s but as is the practice of servants on earth, so would wo act in the 
dedication through which everything becomes God’s. Ganges water is full of 
impurities ; and ‘ the holy Ganges’ may be prcdicjitcd of bad as well as good. 
Precisely tlie same in our case.” 

The last four linos are rather obscurely expressed, fte idea intended is that 
as servantsf use what remains of that which tliey have prepared for their masters, 
so what we offer to God wo may aftorw.ards use for ourselves ; and as dirty 
water flowing into the Ganges becomes assimilated with the sacred stream, so 
vile humanity becomes purified by union with God. 

Tlie practice of the sect has been modelled strictly in accordance with those 
instructions. A child is Krishna-ed (christened) while still an infant by the 
GosAin’s putting on its neck a string of beads and repeating over it the formula 
called the Ashtakshar Mantra, m Krisfina saranam mama (Deus adjutorium 
ineum)', but before the neophyte can claim the privileges of full communion he 
has to undergo a rite similar to that of confirmation, and at the age of twelve 
or thereabouts, when ready to take upon himself the responsibilities of life, ho 
initiates his career by a solemn dedication {samarpana) of all that he has and is 
to the God of his devotion. This oblation of tan, man, dlian, as it is popularly 


* There is a paraphrase on the Siddhinta Bahasiya by Qosain Gokaln&th, called Bhakti 
Siddbanta Vivriti ; in which, with the characteristic fondness of Sanskrit commentators for 
acholastic retoenumts. be explaina these terms in a much more narrow and technical sente than 
that which I mwe applied to them. As the text contains an uneven number of lines, it would 
appear at first sight to be imperfect: bnt this suspicion con scaroely be well founded, since in 
Gokulnath's time it stood predsely as now. 

f Hence tevat^n, * servants,* is the distinctive name for lay members of the Vallabhtehfirrit 
commnnity. The whole system of dootrinb is known as * Fushti mirg,’. or way of happiness, and 
its practice aa ' Halvf jivan,' fliS DtviiSs llie. Thdr sectarlal mark consists of two red pet^tiadly 
(»lar lines d<qwii the tqri^ie^d, the ^) 4 t of Hts nose, with h 

♦hent. vr-"::;.-'' 
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expressed — ^that is, of body, soul, and substance — is couched in the follo'wing 
terms : — 

figifwii 

“Om. The God Krishna is my refuge. Distracted 'by the infinite pain 
and torment caused by the separation from Krishna, which has extended over a 
space of time measured by thousands of years, I now, to the holy Krishna, do 
dedicate my bodily faculties, my life, my soul, and its belongings, with my wife, 
my house, my children,, my whole substance, and my own self. 0, Krishna ; I 
am thy servant.”* 

Now, all this may be so interpreted as to convey a most unexceptionable 
meaning : that man should consecrate to God, vrholly and without reserve, his 
body, soul, and substance, his every thought, word, and action, and all that he 
has, or does, or suffers, that such consecration is sufficient to hallow and ennoble 
the meanest actions of our ordinary life and is an effectual preservative from 
all evil, while even good works done withont such conseciration are unprofitable 
and “ have even the nature of sin,”t This is the doctrine of Christianity, and 
it may be deduced from Vallabhdch&rya’s revelation without forcing the sense 
of a single word. Bat though there may be some slight doubt as to bis own 
views, there can be none as to those entertained by bis most immediate sncces* 
sors and transmitted by them to his disciples at the present day. For Gokol- 
nath, who is regarded as the most authoritative exponent of his grandtathcr's 
tenets, repeatedly insists in all his works, with the most marked emphasis, on the 
absolute identity of the Gosoin with the Divinity.;^ In fact, he goes even a 
step beyond this, and represents the Gh)s&in as so powerful a mediator that prac- 
tically his favour is of more importance to ns than God’s : for, if God is dis- 
pleased, the Gosain can deprecate his wrath ; bat if the Gos4in ia displeased, 

* This fonniila ii, I find, based on a passage in tbe Nirada Panobarfitra. 

f Tbe climax states the doctrine of the Anglican, but not of the Catholic Chorcb. 

X This extravagant doctrine pervades all the later Vaishnava achoob, and is aceq^ted by 
the diwdplon of Ghaltanya no less than I7 those of VaHabbichiiya. l^e foon^tion upon whioh 
iinst# hi ;% Uii^ .i^ the vb«n tine Q«fUb|igfl^l^»'4snMiuqir^ 

diutDitJr.* 
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God •will be affected towards os in the same way, and conciliation will then be 
impossible. When to this it is added that tho Gosain obtains his position solely 
by birth, and that no defect, moral or intellectual, can impair his hereditary 
claim to the adoration of his followers, who are exhorted to close their eyes and 
ears to anything that tends to his discredit,* it is obvious that a door is opened 
to scandal of a most intolerable description. By the act of dedication,, a man 
submits to the pleasure of the Grosain, as God’s representative, not only the 
first fruits of his wealth, but also the virginity of his daughter or his newly- 
wedded wife ; while tho doctrine of tho Brahma Sambandh is explained to 
mean that such adulterous connection is tho same as ecstatic union with the 
God, and tho most meritorious act of devotion that can be performed. This 
glorification of immorality forms the only point iu a large proportion of the 
stories in the Chaurasi Ytiriii, or ^ Accounts of ^^allabhaelnirya’s 84 great pro- 
selytes.^ One of the most extravagant M^ill be found given in full at the end of 
this chapter. The work commences wdth reference to the Revelation of the 
Siddhanta Rahas ja, preceded by a brief colloquy between the Deity and the 
Qos4in, of which the following words are tho most important : — 

foTp ^ ^ i) It I li gn It 

VO NO 

5RTTtl5| It HU 

“ VallabIia.—“YovL know tho nature of life : that it i3 fall of defects ; how 
can there be union between it and you ? 

“ Krishna . — Fom will effect the union of the dmnity with living crea- 
tures, and I will accept them. Yon will give your name to them, and all their 
sins shall bo put away.” 

Professor Wilson interprets this as merely the declaration of a philosophi- 
cal dogma, that life and spirit are identical ; but (it can scarcely be doubted) 
the passage means rather that human life can only bo purified by bringing it 
into intimate connection with God, or in default of God, with God’s repre- 
sentative, the Goskin. 

* Ibia is conaideted so essentisi s duty, that in the Dasa manm, or VidlidA4chSi|a l)MS' 
ksw, * See BA fimUsi' stands as (he T«ith Commandnunt. 
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Biich being the revolting character of their tlicological literature, it is easy 
to understand why the Vallabhacharyas have always shown a grea*. reluctance 
to submit it to the criticism of the outer world of unbelievers, who might not 
be prepared to accept such advanced doctrines. Tlimigli there are several 
copyists at Gokul, whose sole occupation it is to make transcripts for the use 
of pilgrims, they would ordinarily refuse to soli a manuscript to nnj one who 
was not of their own denomination ; and none of their books had ever been 
published till quite recently, when two or three of the less esoteric were issued 
from Pandit Qiri Prasad’s Press at Beswa in tlie Aligarh district. However, 
as in many other forms of religion, and happily so in this case, i)ractioc is not 
always in accordance with doctrine. Though there may be much that is re- 
prehensible in the inner life of the Gosains, it is not at Gokul obtruded on th (3 
public and has never occasioned any open scandal ; wliilc the prcisent lu^ad of 
the community, Gosain Purushottam Lai, a descendant of Bittlialimth’s sixth 
son, Jadunath, deserves honourable mention for exceptional liberality and 
enlightment. He is the head of the temple of Navanit-Priya, popularly called 
by way of pre-eminence. Raja Thakur,* and is the proprietor of the whole of 
the township of Gokul. His uncle and predecessor, Goblnd Lai, died, leaving 
a widow, diinaki Ban Ji, and an only daughter. The latter, according to inva- 
riable custom, was married to a Bhatt, and by him bad two sons by name 
Ran-chor Lai and Gop Ji. But, as by Salic law neither of them could suc- 
ceed to the spiritual dignity, the widow adopted her nephew Purusliottam, tlie 
son of her husband’s brother, Braj Pal. The adoption was disputed by the two 
sons, who carried their suit in appeal even up to the Privy (Jouucil, and there 
were finally defeated. Under their mother’s will, they enjoy a mainlenance 
allowance of Rs. 900 a year, paid to the elder brother by the Gosiiiii, and they 
have further retained— though under protest — all the ])roperty conferred by 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur on their common ancestor Murlidhar, the father of 
Gobind Lai and Braj Lai, who was tho founder of the family’s temporal pros- 
perity and was the first muatidar of Gokul by grant from Sindhia. 

Gosain Purushottam Lai has one son, Raman Lai, tlirough whom he is the 
grandfather of Braj Lai Jind Kaiihaiya Lai. The latter of these has been 
adopted by Lachhman Ji, a descendant of Bitthalnath’s fourth sou, Gokulnath, 
and is now the Gosain of the temple bearing that title. Thus the two, princi- 
pal endowments have both come into one branch of tho family, and the Gosain 
is one of the very largest landowners and wealthiest residents in the district ; 

* He. also presides over two temples dedicated to Baladeva and Madan Mohan near the 
Kahkhal Qh&t in Malhar&, where he ordinarily resides. 

73 
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while ho wields, at the same time, in virtue of his religious character, 
an influence . which is absolutely unbounded among his own people, and 
very considerable in all classes of Hindu society. In the oflicial world, how* 
ever, he is barely known even by name, as his estates arc too W'ell managed 
to bring him before the Courts, and he is still so far fettered by the traditions 
of his order that be declines all social intercourse with Europeans, even of 
the highest rank : so much so, that when the Lieutenant-Governor of these 
Provinces visited the station in 1873, and being unaware of this peculiarity, 
expressed in writing a desire to see him, the invitation w'as not accepted. 
The compliment was prompted by the Gosain’s annual, gift of a jirize of 
Bs. 300 for the student who passes first in the general Enteince Examination 
for the Calcutta University ; a donation which, under the circumstances, 
cannot have been suggested by any ulterior motive beyond a genuine desire for 
the furtherance of education. He has since converted it into a permanent 
endowment. In the same spirit, though be makes no claim to any high 
degree of scholarship himself, he has maintained for some years past in tho 
city of Mathura a Sanskrit school, which is attcndetl by a largo number of 
adults as well as boys, for whom ho has secured very com|)etent teachers. 
He has also contributed freely to the Gokul now school and — as a further 
proof of tho liberality of his sentiments — he gave Rs. 400 tovrards the erection 
of the Catholic Church, 

At all the Vallabhachkrya temples, the daily services are eight in number— - 
viz., Isjt, Mangala, the morning levoo, a little after sun-rise, when the God is 
taken from his couch and bathed j 2nd, Sringara, an hour and-a-half later, when 
the Gwi is attired in all his jewels and seated on his throne ; 3rd, Gwdla, after 
an interval of about three-quarters of an hour, when the God is supposed to be 
starting to graze his cattle in the woods of Braj ; 4th, Raj Bhog, the mid-day 
meal, which, after presentation, is consumed by the priests and distributed 
among the .votaries wdio have assistal at tho ceremonies ; 5th, Uttapan, about 
3 P. M., when the God awakes from his siesta j 6th, Bhog, the evening 
collation ;.7th, Sandhya, the disrobing at sunset ; .and 8th, Sayan, the retiring 
to rest. Upon all these occasions tho ritual concerns only the priests, and 
the lay worshipper is simply a spectator, w'ho evinces his reverence by 
any of the ordinary forms with which ho would approach a human superior. 

On the full moon of Asj'xh there is a curious annual ceremony for the pup* 
pose of ascertaining the agricultural prospecls of the year. The priests place 
little packets of the ashes of difierent staples, after xyeigbing them, in the stoc* 
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tnary. Tlae temple is then closed, but the nij^ht is spent in worship. In the 
morning the packets are examined. Should any of the packets have increaseil 
in weight, that particular article of produce will yield a good harvest ; and 
should they decrease, the hej'vost will he proportionately scanty. 

As has already been mentioned, none of the buildings present a very im- 
posing appearance. The three oldest, dedicated respectively to Gokulnath, 
Madan Mohan, and Bitthclnath, are ascribed to the year 1511 A.!). The last 
named, which is near tlm .Jasoda Ghat, has a small but richly decorated quad- 
rangle with bold brackets carved into the form of elephants and swans. It is 
quite Hucared for and is rapidly falling into irrejrarable ruin. The most notable 
of the remainder are Dwarakti Natli, dating from 1546 A.D., Balkrishan, from 
1636, with an annual income of Us. 4,420; Navaiilt Priya, or Dau Ji, the 
latter name being that of the Gosain, whoso grandson, Giridhilri Ji, is now in 
possession, with an income of Bs. 9,382 ; Braj Katn, under Gosain Gokul Nath 
Ji, a descendant of Bitthaluath’s younger son, Ghan Sy4m, with an iticome 
of Rs. 10,650; Sri (Jhandrama, with Rs. 4,050, .and Navanit Lai, Natwar, 
Mathurcs, Gopal Lai, and Brajeswar ; all of these being (piite modern. There 
are also two shrines in honour of Mahadova, built by Bijay Sinh, Rajaof Jodh- 
pur, in 1602. The principal melas are the Janm Ashtami, Krishna’s birthday, 
in Bhddon, and Annkut on the day after the new moon of Kartik. The Trina- 
vart mola is also held, K4rtik badi 4th, when paper figures of the demon are 
first paraded and then torn to pieces. The principal gate of the town is that 
called the Gandipura Darwdza. It is of stone with two corner turrets, but has 
never been completely finished. From it a ro.ad, about half a mile or so in 
length, runs between some very fine tamarind trees, which seem specially to affect 
tlic soil in this neighbourhood, down to Gandipura on the bank of the river, 
where is a baoli and a largo house built by Manohar Ldl, a Bhattia, now personal 
assistant at the Bewa Court. Below it is Ballabh ghdt, with Koila immediately 
opposite on the right bank of the stream. This road is much frequented by 
pUgrims in the rains, and I had caused it to be widened and straightened, and 
the trustees of tho Goknlnath temple bad promised to metal it ; but probably 
this has not been done. 

One small speciality of Gokul is tho manufacture of silver toys and orna- 
ments — ^figures of peacocks, cows, and other animals and devices — which are 
principally purchased as souvenirs by pilgrims. The designs are very conven- 
tional, and the work roughly finished ; bat some little taste is often displayed, 
iand '^hen better models are supplied, they are copied with much readiness and 
ingenuity. The articles being of pure silver, are sold for their weight in rupees 
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with the addition of two anas in the rupee for the work ; unless it is excej>tioK- 
ally well finished, when a somewhat higher rate is demanded. 

Baladkva, or Baldeo.* 

Some six miles beyond Maha-baii, a little to the right of the high road load- 
ing to Sa’dabSid and Jalesar, is the famous temple of Baladeva, in the centre of 
a modern town with a population of 2,835, which also bears the same name. 
The original village was called Ilirlidy and still exists, hut only as a mean suburb 
occupied by the labouring classes. Adjoining the temple is a brick-built tank^ 
above 80 yards square, called variously Ivshir Sugar, the ^sea of milk,’ or Kshir 
Kund, or Balbhadra Kund. It is in a dilapidated condition, and the surface of 
the water is always covered with a repulsive thick green scum, which, however, 
does not deter the pilgi’ims either from drinking or bathing in it. Here it is 
said that Gosain Gokulnatli was warned in a vision that a god lay concealed. 
Immediate search was made, and the statue of Baladeva, that has ever since 
been regarded as the tutelary divinity of the place, was revealed to the adoring 
gaze of the assembled multitude. Attempis were made to remove it to Gokul ; 
but as every cart broke down, cither from the weight of the stone, or the reluc- 
tance of the God to change his abode, a shrine was erected for bis reception on 
the spot, and an Ahivasl of Bhartiya, by name Kalyan, constituted guardian. 
From his two sons, Jamuna Das and Musiya, or Sukadova, are descended the 
whole horde of Pandas, who now find the God a very valuable property. They 
have acquired, by purchase from the Jats, the old village of Jlirhu,t and arc 
also considerable landowners in six otlier villages — yu., Artoni, Nora, Clihibarau, 
Kharaira, Niir-pur and Sliahab-pur, whence tluiv derive an annual income of 
Rs. 3,853. Tins estate, which was for the most part a grant from Sindhia, 
forms, however, but a small part of their wealth, as the offerings made at the 
shrine in the course of the year arc estimated to yield a net profit of Rs. 30,000 
more. The Kshir-Sagar and all the fees paid by pilgrims bathing in it belong 
not to tlie temple Pdndas, but to a community of Sanadh Brahmans. 

The temple, despite its popularity, is neither liandsoine nor well appointed. 
Its precincts include as many as eleven cloistered quadrangles, where accoin- 

♦ The latter nawie representfl the conimon pronunciation, which (as in all similar words) has 
become corrupted by the practice of writing in Persian characters, which aie inadequate to 
express the va termination. 

I Besides the entire zamind4ri, the Pandas hold also 255^ bfghas in Birha as mudfidarg. 01 
this area, 79 bighas are occupied by buildings, while the remainder is either waste or orchard. 
As tha township has no arable land attached to it, the name BalmloYa does not appear at all in 
the district reut<roU, 
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modation is provided for the pilgrims and resident priests. No definite charge 
is levied on the former, hut they are expected to make a voluntary donatimi 
according to their means. Each court, or /tuuj, as it is called, hears the name 
of its founder as follows : — 1st, the Kunj of Rashk Lai of Agra and Lakhnan, 
1817 A.D . ; 2nd, of Bachharaj, Baniya, of Hiithras, 1825 ; 3rd, of Naval Karan, 
Baniya, of Agra, 18<)8 ; 4th, of Bhim Sen and Ilulds Rai, Baniyas, of Mathurd, 
1828 ; 5th, of Das Mai, Khattri, of Agra, 1801 ; 6th of Bhatt&charya of Jaypur, 
1794 ; 7th of Gopal, Br&hman, of Jaypur; 8th of Chiman lAl, of Mathura, 
1778 ; 9th, of Sada Ram, Khattri, of Agra, 1768 ; 10th, of Clranna, Halwai, of 
Bharat-pur, 1808 ; and 11th, of Piiran Chand, Pachauri, of Mahfi-ban, 1801. 
The actual temple, built by Seth S 5 "am Das, of Delhi, towards the end of last 
century, stands at the back of one of the inner courts, and on each of its three 
disengaged sides has an arcade of three bays with broad flanking piers. On 
each of these three sides a door gives access to the cella, which is surmounted 
by a squat pyramidal tower. In addition to the principal figure, Baladeva, 
who is generally very richly dressed and bedizened with jewels, it contains another 
life-sized statue, supposed to represent his spouse Revati. Apparently she was an 
after-thought, as she is put awaj* in a corner, off the dais. In an adjoining court 
is shown the small vaulted chamber which served the God as% residence for the 
first century after his opijhany. Near the tank is a shrine dedicated by Bih4ri 
Lai, Bohra, of Mursdn, in 1803, to the honour of the god Harideva, and two 
stone cMiatris in memory of the Ptodas, Harideva and Jaganndth. 

Two annual melas are held at Baladeva, the one Bhadon sudi Gtli (commonly 
called Deo Chath), the other on the full moon of Agalm ; but there is probably 
not a single day in the course of tho whole year in which the temple courts are 
not occupied by at least as many as a hundred pilgrims, who come from all parts 
of Northern India. Tho cost of tho religious ceremonial cannot be much, but- a 
charitable dole of an ana apiece is given to every applicant ; and as the Pjindes 
with their families now number between 300 and 400 persons, the annual 
cost of their maintenance must be very considerable. After reasonable deduc- 
tions on these three heads— temple expenses, charity, and maintenance of 
tho priests, the balance of profits is calculated at over Rs. 30,000. There is 
ordinarily a division among the shareholders at the end of every three months, 
when they make an allotment into twelve equal portions, that being tho num- 
ber of the principal sub-divisions of tlie clan, and then each sub-division makes a 
separate distribution among its own members. The votive oflferings in the 
vast majorily of cases are individually of very trifling amount ; but even so, 
their collective value is not altogether to be despised. Thus, poorer pilgrims, in 

74 . 
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addition to a few copper coins, often present a piece of sugar ; and the heap of 
sugar accumulated in three or four days has been sold by auction for as much 
as Rs. 80, The shrine is a very popular one among all classes ; scarcely ever 
is an important venture made ■without a vow that the God shall receive a fixed 
share of the profits, if he bring it to a successful issue ; and even casual votaries, 
who have no special boon to beg, are often most lavish in their donations, either 
of money, horned cattle, carriages, horses, or other property. For example, a 
few years ago, Surajbhdn, a wealthy merchant of Agra, gave Rs. 4,000 worth 
of jewellery for the personal adornment of the God. 

It is unfortunate that the hereditary guardians of so vrealthy a shrine 
should bo such a low and thriftless set as the Ahivdsis are. The temple-garden 
occupies 52 bighas of land and was once a well-planted grove. It is now a 
dirty, unsightly waste, as the Pandes have gradually cut down all the trees for 
firewood, without a thought of replacing them. They have thus not only dete- 
riorated the value of their property, but also forfeited a grant that used to be 
made by the Mahdrfija of Bharat-pur for its maintenance. It is also asserted 
to be a common practice for the younger members of the clan, when they see 
any devotees prostrate in devotion before the god, to bo very forward in assisting 
them to rise and leading them away, and to take the opportunity of despoiling 
them of any loose cash or valuable ornaments that they can lay their hands 
upon. It is believed that thefts of this kind are frequent ; though the victim 
generally i)rcfer8 to accept the loss in silence, rather than incuro the odium 
of bringing a charge, that there might not bo legal evidence to substantiate, 
against a professedly religious community. It appears in every way desirable 
that some extra police should be maintained at the expense of the P&ndes, 
and a constable or two kept permanently on duty in the inner court of the 
temple. As an illustration of tlie esteem in which learning is held in this large 
and wealthy Brahmanical town, it may be mentioned that the school is not only 
merely a primary one, but is also about the smallest and worst of its class in 
the whole district. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER X. 

1.— Catalogue of VallabhXciiXbta Litebatubb. 

I. — Sanskrit works ascribed to the founder himself, divided into two classes: 
First, commentaries of considerable length on older writings of authority, being 
four in number, viz,, BhSgavata Tika Subodhini, Vy&sa Sutra Bhfishya, Jaimini 
Sdtra Bhashya, and Tattva Dipa Nibandha, None of these have I seen. Second- 
ly, seventeen very short original poems entitled — Siddhdnta Efbasya, Siddhanta 
Muktdvali, Pushti Pravaha Maryada, Antah-karanah Prabodha, Nava Ratna, 
Viveka Dhairyasraya, Krishmisraya, Bhakti Vardhani, Jala-bhcda, Sannyasa 
nirnaya, Nirodha-lakshana, Seva-phala, Bal-bodh, Chatur-sloki, Panch-sloki, 
Yamunashtakam, and Purushottama Sahasra-nama. Of all of these, except the 
last, I have obtained copies from Gokul. 

II. — Sanskrit works ascribed to Vallabhdchfirya’s immediate successors. 
These also are, for the most part, very short. The principal are as follows : 
Sarvottama-stotram of Agni Kumar, Ratna Vivarna of Bitthalndth, Bhakti 
Siddhanta Vivriti of Gokulnath, Vallabhashtakam of Bitthalnath, Krishna 
Premamritiun of Bitthalnath, Siksha Patram, GokuMshtakam, Prem-Amritam 
of Gokulntlth, Sri Vallabha-bhavdshtakam of Ilari Das, Madhur Ashtakam, 
Saran Ashtakam, Naraavali Acharya, Naunivali Goswami, Siddhanta Bhdvana, 
Virodha Lakshana, Srinagara Rasamandalu, Saranopadesa, Kasa-Sindhu, Kal- 
padruma, Mala Prasanga, and Chita Prabodha.' 

III. — ^Works in the modern vernacular, i.e., the Braj-Bhasha. Such are the 
Nij Varfci, Cbaurasi Varta, Do Sau Bavan Varta, Dwadasa Kunja Pavitra 
Mandala, Pumamdsi, Nitya-sevaprakara, Rasa Bhuvana Gokulnath, Vachan- 
dmrita of Gokulnath, Braj Bilas of Braj-bdsi Das, Ban-Jatra, Vallabhakydna, 
Dhola, Nitya-pada, Sri Gobardhan-nath Ji ka Pragatya, Gosdin Ji Pragatya, 
Tiila Bhdvana, Swarupa Bhavana, Guru Seva, Seva-prakara Miila Purusha, 
Dasa Marama, Yaishnava Battisi Lakshana, Chaurdsi Siksha, Otsava Pada, 
Yamund Ji Pada, and others. 

IL — Specimen op the Tone and Style op populab VallabhAceuIbta 

Litebatobe. 

The following story of ‘how E^shan Das showed his devotion to the Go- 
sdins’ is extracted from the Chaurasi Vdrtd, and is interesting as a specimen both 
of the .dialect and religions superstition of the locality. Though written some 
two hundred years ago, it might, for all internal evidence to the contrary, have 
been takrai down only yesterday, word for word, from the mouth of a village 
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gossip. It does not contain a single archaic term, and in its nnartificial 
stylo and rustic phraseology is an exact representation of the colloquial idiom 
of middle-class Hindus of the present century ; yet it has absolutely nothing 
in common with the language officially designated the vernacular of tho 
country, either as regards the arrangement of the sentence or the choice of 
words ; tlie latter being all taken from tho Hindi vocabulary, with tho exception 
of three only — viz., kaul,a ‘promise;’ sauda, ‘merchandise;’ axid kliabr, ‘news.’ 
^cse arc insertii as if on purpose to show that the non-admission of a larger 
number was a spontaneous and not a pedantic exclusion. As to its purport, 
tho eulogy Avhich it bestows on tho extraordinary sacrifice of personal decency 
and honour, merely for the sake of procuring the Gosdins a good dinner, is so 
revolting to tho principles of natural morality that it condems the whole tenour 
of VallabhacLarya doctrine more strongly than any argument that could be 
adduced by an opponent. Tho stylo of the narrative is so easy and perspicuous 
that it can present no difficulty to the student, wdio alono will take an interest in 
the matter, and therefore I have not considered it necessary to add a translation : — 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE THBBE HILL PLACES OP MATHUBX: GOBAREIIAN, BABSXNA, AND 

NAND-GXmV. 

At a distance of throe miles from the city of Mathnni, the road to Gohar- 
dhan runs through the village of Satoha, by the side of a la rge tank of very 
sacred repute, called Santana Kund. The name commemorates a Raja Santanu 
who {ns is said on the spot) hen* practised, through a long coarH(» of years, the 
severest religious austtirities in the hope of obtiiining a son. His wishes were 
at last gratified by a union with the goddess Qanga, who boni him Blushma, ouo 
of the famous heroes of the Mahabharat. Every Sunday the place is frorpieiited 
by Avomen who are desirous of issue, and a largo fair is hold there on the 6th 
of the light fortnight of Bhsklon. The tank, which is of very considerable 
dimensions, was faced all round with stone, early last century, by Sawai Jay 
Sinh of Amber, but a great part of the mtusonry is now much dilapidated. In its 
centre is a high hill connected with the main laud by a bridge. The sides of 
the island arc covered with fine ritJia trees, and on tlie summit, Avhich is 
approached by a flight of fifty stone steps, is a Small temple. Here it is incum- 
bent upon the female devotees, who would have their prayers eftectual, to make 
some offering to the shrine, and inscribe on the ground or wall the mystic device 
called in Sanskrit Svastikti and in Hindi Sathiya, the fylfot of Western eccle- 
siology. The local superstition is probably not a little confirmed by the acci- 
dental resemblance that the king’s name bears to the Sanskrit word for ‘ children,’ 
mntdna. For, though Raja Santanu is a mythological personage of much ancient 
celebrity, being mentioned not only in several of the Puranas, but also in ono 
of the hymns of the Rig ‘Veda, he is not much known at the present day, and 
what is told of him at Satoha is a very confused jumble of the original legend. 
The signal .and, according to Hindu ideas, absolutely fearful abnegation of self, 
there ascribed to the father, was undergone for his gratification by the dutiful 
son, who thence derived his name of Bhishma, ^ the fearful.’ For, in extreme 
old age, the Rajfi was anxious to wed again, but the parents of the fair girl on 
whom he fixed his affections would not consent to the union, since the fruit 
of the marriage would be debarred by Bhishma’s seniority from the succession 
to the throne. The diflSculty was removed by BhisbmB's filial devotion, who 
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took an oatli to renounce his birthright and never to beget a son to revive tlio 
claim. Hence every religious Hindu accounts it a duty to make him amends 
for this want of direct descendants by once a year offering libations to Bhishma’s 
spirit in the same w'ay as to one of his own ancestors. The formula to bo used 
is as follows: — “ I present this water to the childless hero, Bhishraa, of the race 
of Vyaghrapada, the chief of the house of Sankriti. May Bhishina, the son of 
Santann, the speaker of truth and subjugator of his passions, obtain 5by this 
water the oblations due from sons and grandsons.” 

The story in the Nirukta Vedtmga relates to an earlier period in the king’s 
life, if, indeed, it refers to the same personage at all, which has been doubted. 
It is there recorded that, on his father’s death, Santann took possession of 
the throne, though ho had an elder brother, by name Devaj)!, living. This 
violation of the right of primogeniture caused the land to be afflicted with a 
drought of twelve years’ continuance, which was only terminated by the recita- 
tion of a hymn of prayer (Rig Veda, x., 98) composed by Hevapi himself, who 
had voluntaiily adopted the life of a religious. The name Satoha is absurdly 
derived by the Bnilimans of the place from mttn, ‘ bran,’ which is said to have 
been the royal ascetic’s only diet. In all probability it is formed from the word 
Sdntanu itself, combined with some locative affix, such as stJmm. 

Ten miles further to the west is the famous place of Hindu pilgrim.agc, 
Gobardhan, i.e., according to the literal meaning of the Sanskrit compound, ‘the 
nurse of cattle.’ The town, which is of considerable size, with a population of 
4,944, occupies a break in a narrow range of hill, which rises abruptly from tlie 
alluvial plain, and stretches in a south-easterly direction for a distance of some 
four or five miles, with an average elevation of about 100 feet. 

This is the hill which Krishna is fabled to have held aloft on the tip of his 
finger for seven days and nights to cover the people of Braj from the storms 
poured down upon them by Indra when deprived of his wonted sacrifices. In 
pictorial representations it always appears as an isolated conical peak, which is 
as unlike the reality as possible. It is ordinarily styled by Hindus of the present 
day the Giri-raj, or royal hill, but in earlier literature is more frequently 
designated the Anna-kut. There is a firm belief in the neighbourhood that, 
as the waters of the Jamund are yearly decreasing in body, so too the sacked 
hill Is steadily diminishing in height ; for in past times it was visible from Aring, 
a town four or five miles distant, whereas now a few hundred. yards 
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sufficient to remove it from sight. It may bc5 hoped that the marvellous 
fact reconciles the credulous pilgrim to the insignific’aiit apj^earaui-e presented 
by the object of his adoration. It is accounted so holy that not a particle 
of the stone is allowed to bo taken for any building jnirposc ; and eveji the road 
which cross(\s it at its lowest point, where only a few fragments of the rock 
crop up above the ground, had to be carried over them by a paved causeway. 

The ridge attains its grovatest elevation towards the south between the vil- 
lages of Jatipura and Anyor. ir(.‘re, on the sulnnit, was an ancient temple 
founded ir^the year 1520 A. U., by the famous Vallabhaeharyii of (xobnl, and 
dedicated to Srt-nath. In anticipation of one of Aiirangzeb’s raids, the image 
of the god was removed toNathdwara in Udaypiir territory, and has remained 
there ever since. The tem[)l<^ on the (liri-raj was thus allowed to fall into ruin, 
and the wide walled enclosure now exhibits only long lines of foundations and 
shjep flights of stops, with a small, untenanted, and quite modeni sluiuj. The 
plateau, however, conmiands a very extensive view of the m^ighbonring coun- 
try, both on the Matliura and the Bharatpnr side, with the ibrtof Dig and tho 
heights oT Nand-ganw and Barsaua in the distance. 

At the ibot of the hill on one side is the little village of Jatipura with 
several temples, of which one, dedicated to (Tokul-natli, though a very meau 
building in appearance, lias considerable local celebrity. Its lu^ad is tho 
Gosain of the temple with the same title at Gokiil, and it is the annual scene 
of two religious solemnities, both cedebrated on the day after tho Dip-diin at 
Gobardhan. The Jirst is the adoration ot the sacred hill, called the Giri-raj 
Puja, and the second tho Anna-kiU, or commemoration of Krishna’s sacrlSce. 
They arc always accompanied by the renewal of a long-standing dis[)uto be- 
tween the priests t)f tho two rival temples of Sri-iiath and Gokul-mith, tho one 
of whom supplies the god, the other his shrine. Tho image of Gokal-nath, the 
traditional object of veneration, is brought over for the oecasion from Gokul, 
and throughout the festival is kept in the Gokul-nath temple on the hill, except 
for a few hours on tho morning after tho Diwdli, when it is exposed for worship 
on a separate pavilion. This building is the property of Giridhari Ji, tho Sri-nath 
Gosain, who invariably protests against the intrusion. Party-foeling runs so 
high that it is generally found desirable a little before tho anniversary to take 
heavy security from tho principals on either side that there shall he no 
breach of the peace^ The relationship between the Gosains is explained by the 
following table:— 
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Ddmodar Ji,'a2tas D&u Ji, 

Gosain of the temple of Sri-nath at Ndthdw&ra. 

J ■ 

Lachhman Ji, Gosdin of temples: Chandrdvali Ban Ji GobindRdeJi, Gosain . 

of Goknl-nath: died 1861. | (living). of temples of Navanit- 

Priya and Sri>natli, at 
Nathdwdra. 

Kanhaiya Ldl (adopted son), Giridhdri Ji. 

grandson of Oosdin Purushot- 

iam Lai. ' • 

Immediately opposite Jatipnra, and only parted from it by the intervening 
range, is the village of Anyor — literally ‘ the other side’ — with the temple of 
Sri-n&th on the summit between them. A little distance beyond both is the 
village of Puchhri, which, as the name denotes, is considered the ‘ extreme 
limit’ of the Giri-raj. 

Kdrtik, the month in which most of Krishna’s exploits are believed to have 
been performed, is the favorite time for the pari-krania, or ‘ perambulation’ of 
the sacred hill. The dusty circular road which winds around its base has a length 
of seven kos, that is, about twelve miles, and is frequently measured by devotees 
who at every step prostrate themselves at full lengtL When flat on the ground, 
they mark a line in the sand as far as their hands can reach, then rising they 
prostrate themselves again from the line so marked, and continue in the same 
stylo till the whole weary circuit has been accomplished. This ceremony, called 
Dandavati pari-krama, occupies from a week -to a fortnight* and is generally 
performed for wealthy sinners vicariously by the Brdhmans of the place, who 
receive from Bs. 50 to Ks. 100 for their trouble and transfer all the merit of 
the act to their employers. The ceremony has been performed with a hundred 
and eight* prostrations at each step (that being tlie number of Rddha’s names 
and of the beads in a Vaishnava rosary), it then occupied some two years, and 
was remunerated by a donation of Re. 1,000. 

About the centre of the range stands the town of Gobardhan on the 
margin of a very large irregularly shaped masonry tank, called the Manaai 

* Ia Christian mvatidsm 107 is As ■aore4 > nnmher u loS in Hisdn. tTbiu the 
Juitioioa’a great ohnreh of S. Sophia at Qoiutantiaople wm Bapjiorted hy 107 0(4uiiui4 
number of pillM 0 in m«i Some of WljKtom. ; 
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Gang&, supposed to have been called into existence by the mere action of the 
divine will {mdnasa). At one end the boundary is formed by the jutting crags 
of the holy hill ; on all other sides the water is approached by long flights of 
stwie steps. It has frequently been repaired at great cost by the Bajiis of 
Bharat-pur ; but is said to have been originally constructed in its present form 
by Biij& Man Sinh of Jaypur, whoso father built the adjoining temple of 
Harideva. There is also at Sandras a tank constructed by Mdn Sinh, called 
MAn Sarovar, and by it a temple dedicated to MAnesvar : facts which suggest 
a suspicion that the name ‘ Mdnasi’* is of much less antiquity than is popularly 
believed. Unfortunately, there is neither a natural spring, nor any constant 
artiflcial supply of water, and for half the year the tank is always dry. But 
ordinarily at the annual illumination, or Dip-dAn, which occurs soon after the 
close of the rains, during the festival of the DiwAli, a fine broad sheet of w'ater 
reflects the light of the innumerable lamps, which are ranged tier above tier 
along the ghats and adjacent buildings, by the hundred thousand pilgrims with 
whom the town is then crowded. 

In the year 1871, as there was no heavy rain ' towards the end of the 
season, and the festival of the DiwAli also fell later than usual, it so happened 
that on the bathing day, the 12th of November, the tank was entirely dry, 
with the exception of two or three green and muddy little puddles. To obviate 
this ' mischance, several holes were made and wells sunk in the area of the tank, 
with one large int, some 30 feet square ahd as many deep, in whose turbid 
waters many thousand pilgrims had the happiness of immersing themselves. For 
several hours no less than twenty-five persons a minute continued to descend, 
and as many to ascend, the steep and slippery steps ; while tl»e yet more fetid 
patches of mud and water in other parts of the, basin were quite as densely 
crowded. At night, the vast amphitheatre, dotted with groups of people and 
glimmering circles of light, presented a no less picturesque appearance than in 
previous years when it was a brimming lake. To the spectator from the garden 

* In devotional literature rndnuti has the eense of ‘ spiritual,’ as iu the Catholic phrase * spiritual 
conunnnion.’ Thus it is related in the Bhakt M&1& that B&ja Frithiraj, of Bikaner, being on a 
journey and unable to visit the shrine, for which he hod a special devotion, imagined himself to 
be worshipping in the temple, and made a spiritual act of contemplation before the image (murti 
fidknin Mdnoet kart* the). For two days his aspirations seemed to meet with no response, but 
on the thUd he became ctmscions of the divine presence. On enquiry it| was found that for two 
day8;.the god had been removed elsewhere, while the temple was under repair. Hethwmade a 
Vow toend hia dayaatMBthnr&. 1^, emperor, to spite him, ^t him ih command of anexpedi- 
tlon to Ealmls but whenhefelt his end approaehihg, he mounted a cassd and hastened back to 

the holy eity and there 
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side of the broad and deep expanse, as the lino of deinarkation between tho steep 
flights of st(‘ps and tlio irreoular masses of building wliich innnedijitely sur- 
mount thcjii (Tused to be percej)tibl(>, the town pr(‘sentcd tho jicrfoct seinblanco 
of a long and lofty inoiintain range doited with fire-lit villages ; while the clash 
of cymbals, the beat of drums, tho occasional toll of bolls from tho adjoining 
temples, with the sudden and long-sustained cry of some enthusiastic band, 
vociferating the praises of motli(?r Gang;!, tlio clappijig of hands that began 
scarce beard, but was quickly caught up and passed on from tier to tier, and 
prolonged into a wild tumult of applause, — all blended with the ceaseless mur- 
mur of the stirring crowd in a not diseorJaiit medley of exeif ing sound. Accord- 
ing to popular belief, the ill-oinenod drying up of the water, wliieli liad not 
occurred before in the memory of man, was the result of tlio curse of one 
Ilabib-ullah Shah, a Aluharnmadan fakir. lie had Iniilt hiMis(‘lf a hut on tho 
top of tlie Giri-raj, to tlic aiinoyaiicfi of tlio ]n’icsts of tho neighbouring templo 
of Diiii-Riio, wlio complainetl tliat tlio holy ground was dcftled hy tlu‘ bones and 
other fragments of his unclean diet, and ))roeured an order from tlio Civil Court 
for Ills (‘jectment. TlierfUipon tlio fakir disappeared, leaving a curse u[)on bis 
persecutors ; and this bore fruit in the <lryiiig uj) of tlic healing waters of tho 
Manasi Gangu. 

Close by is the famous temple of llari-deva, erected during tho tolerant 
reign of Akbar by Raja IJhagawaii Das of Amber on a site long previously 
occupied by a succession of humbler fanes. It consists of a nave C8 feet in length 
and 20 feet broad, leading to a choir 20 feet square, with a saorarium of al>out 
the same dimensions beyond, Tho nave has four openings on eitlior side, of 
wliich llirco liavo arched heads, while tlie fourth ncan?st the door is covered by 
a square arcliiiravo supported by J'liiidii brackets. There arc clerestory 
windows above, and tlie height is about 30 feet to the cornice, wliich is 
decorated at intervals with large projecting heads of elephants and sea- 
monsters. There was a double roof, each entirely of stone : tho outer one 
a high pitched gable, tho inner an arched ceiling, or rather the nearest 
approach to an arch ever seen in Hindu design. The centre was really flat, 
hut it was so deeply coved at tho sides that, the width of the building being 
inconsidiirable, it liad all the effect of a vault, and no doubt suggested tho 
possibility of the true radiating vault, which wo find in the templo of Govind 
Deva built by Bhagawan’s son arid successor, Man Sinb, at BrindA-ban. Hie 
construction is extremely massive, and even tho exterior is still solemn and 
imposing, though the two tow^ers which originally crowned the choir and 
aacrarium were long ago levelled with the roof of tho nave. The material 
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employed throughout the superstructure is red sandstone from the Bha rat- 
pur quarries, while the foundations are composed of rough blocks of the 
stono found in tlie neighbourhood. These have been laid bare to the depth 
of several feet ; and a large deposit of earth all round the basement would 
much enhanco the appearance as w'ell as the stability of the building. 

Bibari Mall, the father of the reputed founder, was the first Ilajput who 
attached himself to the court of a Muhammadan emperor. lie was chief of the 
Rajawat branch of the Ivachhwaha Tliakurs seated at Amber, and claimed to be 
eighteenth in descent frojji tJie founder of the family. The caj)ital was subse- 
quently transferred to Jaypur in 1728 A.D. ; the pr(‘Sout Maharaja being the 
thirty- fourih descendant of the original stock. In the batilc of vSarnal, Bliagawiin 
Diis had tlio good fortune to save Akbar^s life, and was su))soquontly appointed 
Governor of the Panjab. Ho died about the year 1590 at Labor. Ilis daughter 
was married to prince Salim, who eventually became emperor under tho 
title of Jabanglr ; the fruit of their marriage liclng the unfortunate prince 
Khusru. 

Tho temple has a yearly'^ income of sonic Us. 2,300, derived from the two 
villages, Bliagosa and Lodliipuri, the latter estate being a recent grant, in lieu of 
an annual money donation of Rs. 500, on the part of tlic liaja of Bluirat-piir, ^Yho 
furtlujr makes a tixed monthly ottering to the sliriuc at the rate of one rupoo per 
diem. Tlie hereditary Gosaiiis have long devoted the entire income to their 
owji private uses, completely neglecting tho fabric of the temple and its religious 
services.* In consequence of such short-sighted greed, the votive ofrcriiigs at 
this, one of tho most famous shrines in Upper India, dwindled down to 
about Ils. 50 a year. Not only so, but, early in 1872, the roof of tlio navo, 
which had hitherto boon quite perfect, began to give ^vay. An attempt was 
made by the writer of this memoir to procure an order from the ('fvil Court 
authorising the expenditure, on tho repair of the fabric, of tho proceeds of tho 
temple estate, which, in consequence of the dispute among the sliarcholdorsj’liad 
for some months past been paid as a deposit into the district treasury and had 
accumulated to more than Rs. 3,000. There was no unwillingness on the part 
of the lociil Government to further the proposal, and an engineer was deputed 


* The estate is divided into twenty-four 6ats or shares, allotted among seventeen diifereut 
families. It appeared that all were agreed as to the distribution, with the exception of one man 
by name N&rHyau, who, in addition, to his own original share, claimed also as sole representative 
of a shareholder deceased. This claim was not admitted by the others, and the zamindars con- 
tinued to pay the rovemie as a deposit into the district treasury, till oveutually the muafidaift 
concuxied in making a joint application for its transfer to themaelves. 
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to'exaBiino and report on the probable cost; But an nnfortonate delay occurr 
red in the Commissioner’s office, the channel of correspondence, and meanwhile 
the whole of the roof fell in, with the exception of one compartment. This,' 
however, would have been sufficient to serve as a model in the work of restora- 
tion. The estimate was made out for Es. 8,767 ; and as there was a good 
balance in hand to begin upon, operations might have been commenced at once 
and completed without any difficulty in the coxxrse of two or tlu’ee years. But 
no further orders were communicated by the superior authorities from April, 
when the estimate was submitted, till the following October, and in the interim 
a baniya from the neighbouring town of Aring, by name Chhitar Mall, hoping 
to immortalise himself at a moderate outlay, came to the relief of the temple 
proprietors and undertook to do all that was necessary at his own private cost. 
He accordingly ruthlessly demolished all that yet remained of the original roof, 
breaking down at the same time not a little of the curious cornice, and in its 
place simply threw across, from wall to wall, rough and uushapen wooden 
beams, of which the best that can bo said is, that they may, for some few years, 
serve as a protection from the weather. But all that was unique and charac- 
teristic in the design has ceased to exist ; and thus another of the few pages in 
the fragmentary annals of Indian architecture has been blotted out for ever. 
Like the temple of Gobind Dova at Brindii-ban, it has none of the coarse 
jBguro sculpture which detract so largely from the artistic appearance of most 
Hindu religious buildings ; and though originally consecrated to idolatrous 
worship, it was in all points of construction equally well adapted for the public 
ceremonial of the purest faith. Had it been preserved as a national monument, 
it might at some day, in the future golden age, have been to Gobardhan what 
the Pagan Pantheon is now to Christian Borne. 

On the opposite side of the Mdnasi Ganga are two stately cenotaphs, or 
chhaitria, to the memory of Randhir Sinh and Baladeva Sinh, Rdjas of Bharat- 
pur. Both are of similiar design, consisting of a lofty and substantial square 
masonry terrace witli comer kiosks and lateral alcoves, and in the centre the 
monument itself, still further raised on a richly decorated plinth. The H l a, 
enclosed in a colonnade of five open arches on each side, is a square apartment 
surmounted by a dome, and having each wall divided into three bays, of which 
one is left for the doorway, and the remainder are filled in with reticulated 
tvBcery. The cloister has a small dome at each comer and the curions enrvi- 
lin^ roof, distinctive of the style, over the central compartments. In ibe 
larger monument, the visitor’s attention is facially directed to the panels of 
fibe doors, painted in miniature wiib scen^ the life of Krishna, and to the 
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cornice, a flowered design of some vitreons material executed at Delhi. This 
commemorates Baladeva Sinh, who died in 1825, and was erected by his son 
and successor the late Baja Balavant Sinh, who was placed On the throne after 
the reduction of the fort of Bharat-pur by Lord Combermero in 1820. The 
British army figures conspicuously in the paintings on the ceilings of the 
pavilions.* Raja Randhir Sinh, who is commemorated by the companion 
monument, was the older brother and predecessor of Baladeva, and died in the 
year 1823.- Tlieso chhattris are very elegantly grouped piles of bnilding and 
have an extremely picturesque effect, which is heightened by the shoot of water 
in front of them. But from a purely architectural point of view, they are not 
of any groat merit, and give the idea of having been executed by a contractor, 
who scamped the work to increase his own profit. The decorative details are 
mostly poor in themselves, and are repeated with a monotonous uniformity, 
which contrasts most disagreeably with the rich variety of design that distin- 
guishes all the more important buildings either in Mathura or Briud.a-ban. The 
painting on tho interior of tho domes is also as heavy and tasteless as Hindu 
attempts at pictorial art generally are. 

A mile or so from the town, on tho borders of tho parish of Radlni-kund, 
is a much more magnificent architectural group erected by Jawahir Singh in 
honour of his father Suraj Mall, tho founder of tho family, who met his death 
at Delhi in ITfi-i (see page 40). Tho principal tomb, which is 57 feet square, 
is of precisely tho same stylo as tho two already described. Tho best part of 
the design is the plinth, which is at onco bold in outline and delicate in finish. 
With that curious blindness to practic.al requirements, which appears to havo 
characterised tho Hindu architect from the earliest period to tho present, tho 
decorated panels havo been continued all round tho four sides of tho building, 
without a blank space being left anywhere for tho stops, which tlio heiglit from 
tho ground renders absolutely necessary. Tho RiljA’s monument is flanked 
on either side by one of somewhat loss dimensions, commemorating his two 
queens, Hansiy&f uud Kishori. The lofty terrace upon which they stand is 
460 feet in length, vnth a long shallow pavilion serving as a screen at each end, 


* In the garden attached to this chhattri the Maharaja has a housc> where he stays on his 
▼Isits to the town ; but at all other times it is most obligingly placed at tho disposal of European 
visitors. 

t Hans-ganj, on the bank of the Jamun^i immediately opposite Mathura, was founded by this 
RinL In consequepce of a diversion of the road which once passed through it, the Tillage is 
QOKr that most melancholy of all spect^les, a modern ruin $ though It comprises some spacious 
^le4 gardens^ crowded with magnldcent trees^ 
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and nine two-storied kiosks of varied ontlino to relievo the front. Attacked to 
Eani Hansiya’s monument is a smaller one in commemoration of a faithful 
attendant. Behind is an extensive garden, and in front, at the foot of tho 
terrace, is an artificial lake, called the Kusura-Sarovar, 460 feet square ; tho 
flights of stone steps on each side being broken into one central and four small- 
er side compartments by panelled and arcaded v'alls running out GO feet into 
the water. On tho north side, some progress had been made in tho erection 
of a chhatlri for Jawahir Singh, when the work was interrupted by Muhammadan 
inroad an4 never renewed. On the same side, the ghats of tho lake are partly 

in ruins, and it is said were reduced to this condition, a very few years after 
' . * • 
their completion, by the (Josiiiu Ilimniat Baliiulur, who carried :nvay tho ma- 

terials to Brinda-lian, to be used in the construction of a ghat wbicb still com- 
memorates his name there. Such a w'anton exorcise of jmwer seems a little 
sfcirtling, and tbereforo it will not be out of place to explain a little in detail 
who this warlike Gosdin was. A native of Bundel-khand, ho became a pupil 
of Mahant Rujendra Giri, who had seceded from the Dasnsimis,* or followers of 
Saukaracharj a, tho most fanatical of all Hindu sectaries, and had joined tho 
Saiva Nagas, a community characterized by equal turhuleuce unfettered by 
even a pretence of any religious motive. Through his instigations, AH Baha- 
dur, an ilh^itimate grandson of Baji Jhio, tho first Peshwd, wms induced to 
take up arms against Sindhia and establish himself in Bunded-khand as virtu- 
ally an independent sovereign. In 1802, Ali Bahadur fell at tho siege of 
Kdlanjar, leaving a son, Shamsher Bahadur. At first the heir was supported 
by Ilimmat, who, however, continued quietly to extend bis own influence as 
far as possible ; and, on the combination of the Mahratta chiefs against the 
British Government, in which they were joined by Shamsher, foreseeing in 
their success an immediate diminution of his ow'ii authority, he determined to 
co-operate with the British. On tho 4th of September, 1803, a treaty was 
concluded between Lord Wellesley and ‘ Anfip-giri Himinat Bahiidnr,’ by 
which nearly all the territory on tho west bank of tho Jamund from Kalpi to 
Allahabad was assigned to him. Itis death, however, occurred in the follow- 
ing year, when the lands were resumed and pensions in lieu thereof granted 
to his family. 

Other sacred spots in tho toAvn of Gobardhan are the temple of Chak* 
resvar Mahildeva, and four ponds called re.spectivoly Go-rochan, Dharm-rochan, 

* Tlie ten names — whence the title Das-nomi— are iirlio, 4sramat vam, aranya, sanuva^ 
jmri, hharati, giri, parvata, and sdgtwa, one of which is attached to his personal name by ev^ 
member of the order. 
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' Pap-mochan, and Bin-mochan. But these latter, even in the rains, are mere 
paddles, and all the rest of the year are quite dry ; while the former, in spite 
of its sanctity, is as mean a little building as it is possible to conceive. 

The break in the hill, traversed by the road from Mathurd to Dig, is 
called the Dan Ghdt, and is supposed to be the spot where Krishna lay in wait 
to intercept the Gopis and levy a toll (t/dn) on the milk they were bringing 
into the town. A Brdhman still sits at the receipt of custom, and extracts a 
copper coin or two from the passers-by. On the ridge overlooking the ghat 
stands the temple of Dan Rde. 

For many years past one of tho most enrioas sights of the place has been 
an aged Hindu ascetic, who had bound himself by a vow of absolute silence. 
Whatever the hour of the day, or time of th(i year, or however long the inter- 
val that might have elapsed since a previous visit, a stranger was sure to find 
him sitting exactly on the same spot and in the same position, as if he had 
never once stirred ; a slight awning suspended over his liead, and immediately 
in front of him a miniature shrine containing an emblem of tlie god. The half 
century, which was the limit of his vow, has at length expir(^d ; but liis tongue, 
bound for so many years, has now lost the power of uttering any arilculato 
sound. In a little dog-kenne^l at tho side sits another devotee, with his legs 
crossed under him, ready to enter into conversation with all comers, and looking 
one of the happiest and most contenteil of'mortals ;• though the coll in which he 
has ixnmiircd himself is so confined that he can neither stand np nor lie down in it. 

Subsequently to the cession by Sindhia in 1803 , Gobardhan was granted, 
free of assessment, to Kuar Lachhinan Sinli, youngest son of Raja Ranjit Sinh 
of Bharat-pur ; but on his death, in 182 fi, it was resumed by tho Government 
and annexed to the district of Agra. Of late years, the paramount power has 
been repeatctlly solicited by the Bharat-pur Raja to cede it to him in exchange 
for other territory of equal value. It contains so many memorials of his ances- 
tors that the request is a very natural one for him to make, and it must be 
admitted that tho Bharat-pur frontier stands greatly in need of rectification. 
It would, however, bo most impolitic for the Government to make the desired 
concession, and thereby lose all control over a place so important, both from its 
position and its associations, as Gobardhan. 

The following legend in the Harivansa (cap. 94) must be taken to refer 
to the foundation of the town, though apparently it has never hitherto been 
noticed in that connection. Among the descendants of IkslivAku, who reigned 
at Ayodhya, was Haryasva, who took to wife Madhumati, the daughter of the 

■■ -78 ■ ■ ' 
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giant Madhu. Being expelled from the throne hy his elder brother, the king 
fled for refuge to the court of his father-in-law, who received him most affec- 
tionately and ceded him the whole of his dominions, excepting only tho capital 
Madhuvana, which he reserved for his son Lavana. Thereupon, Haryasva 
built, on the sacred Girivara, a new royal residence, and consolidated tho king- 
dom of Anarta, to which he subsequently annexed the country of Arupa, or (as 
it is otherwise and preferably read) Anupa. The third in descent from Yadu, 
the son and successor of IIar 3 '’asva, was Bhima, in whose reign llama, the then 
sovereign of Ayodhya, commissioned Satrughna to destroy Lavana’s fort of 
Madhuvana and erect in its stead tho town of Mathura.f After the departure 
of its founder, Mathura was annexed by Bhiiha, and continued in the posses- 
sion of his descendants down to Vasudeva. The most important lines in the 
text run thus : — 

Haryasvascha mahateja divye Girivarottamo 
Nivesayamasa piiram vdsarthain amaropamah 
Anartam ndrna tadrashtram surashtram Godhanayutam, 
Achirenaiva kalena samriddham pratyapadyata 
Anupa-vishayam chaiva vela-vana-viblnishitam. 

From the occurrence of the words Girivara and Godhana and the declared 
proximity to Mathura, it is clear that the capital of Haryasva must have 
been situate on the Giri-iAj of Gobardhan ; and it is probable that the country 
of Aniipa was to some extent identical with the more modern Braj. Anupa is 
once montioned, in an earlier canto of the poem, as having been bestowed by 
king Priihu on the bard Siita, The name Anarta occurs also in canto X., 
where it is stated to have been settled by king Reva, the son of Saryati, who 
made Kusasthali its capital. In the Ramayana, IV., 43, it is described as a 
western region on the sea-coast, or at all events in that direction, and has there- 
fore been identified with Gujarat. Thus there would seem to have been an in- 
timate connection between Gujardt and Mathura, long anterior to Krishna’s 
foundation of DwarakA. 



BARS A NA AND NAND-GANW .♦ 


BarsXna — population gjTTS— according to modern Iliiidu belief the home 
of Krishna’s favonrito mistress Radha, is a town which enjoyed a brief period of 
great prosperity about the middle of last century. It is built at the foot and 
on the slope of a ridge, originally dedicated to the god Brahma, which rises 
abruptly from the plain, near the Bharat-pur border of the Ghlaiia pargaiia, to 
a height of some 200 feet at its oxtromo point, and runs in a soiith-wcslerly 
direction for about a quarter of a mile. Its summit is crowned by a series of 
temples in honour of Larli-Ji, a local title of Radhti, meaning ^the bo^loved.’ 
These were all erected at intervals wdthin the' last two hundred years, and now 
forma connected mass of building with a lofty widl enclosing the court in which 
they stand. Each of the successive shrines was on a wsomewdiat grander scale 
tlian its predecessor, and was for a time honoured with the [)resonce of the 
divinity ; Imt even the lust an<i largest, in which she is now enthroned, is an 
edificie of no special pretension ; through seated, as it is, on the very brow of the 
rock, and seen in conjunction with the earlier buildings, it forms an imposing 
ftiaturo in the landscape to the spectator from the plain below. A long flight 
of stone steps, broken about half way by a temple in honour of Radha’s grand- 
father, Mahi-bhan, leads down from the summit to the foot of the lull, where 
are two other small temples. One of them is dedicated to Ibidha’s female com- 
panions, called the Sakliis, who are eight in miinbor, as follows : LaliUi, Visiikha, 
Chainpaka-laia, llanga-dovi, Olutra-lekha, Duleklm, Sudevi, and Cliandravali, 
The other contains a life-size image of the mythical Brikh-blum robed in appro- 
priate costume and supported on tlie one side by his daughter Uadha, and on 
the other by Sridama, a Pauraiiik character, hero for the nonce represented as 
her brother. 

The town consists almost entirely of magnificent mansions all in ruins, and 
lofty but crumbling walls now enclosing vast, desolate, dusty areas, wdilch once 
were busy courts and markets or secluded pleasure grounds. All date from 
the time of Rdp Ram, a Kattira Briihman, who, having acquired great reputa- 
tion as a Pandit in the earlier part of lixst century, became Purohit to Bharat-pur, 

* Both these interesting places, as also Baladera, are entirely omitted by Dr/IIuntcr in his 
Imperial Gazetteer, and all the places in the district that he does mention are described with re- 
markable inadequacy and inaccuracyi Apparently his test of the importance of any locality is hia 
own peraonal connection with it : hence the disproportionate length of some of the Bengal articles. 
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Sindliia,* and Holkar, and was enriched by those princes with the most lavish 
donations, the wliole of which he appears to have expended on the embellish- 
ment of Barsana and the other sacred places within the limits of Braj, his 
native country. Before his time, Barsana, if inhabited at all, was a mere 
hamlet of the adjoining village Ucha-ganw, which now, under its G6jar land- 
lords, is a mean and miserable place, though it boasts the remains of a fort and 
an ancient and well-endowed temple, dedicated to Baladova. Riip Bam was 
the founder of one of the now superseded temples of liurli Ji, ■with the stone 
staircase up the side of the hill. He also constructed tha largest market-place 
in the town, with as many, is it said, as sixty-four Availed 'gardens ; a princely 
mansion for his own residence ; several small temples and chapels, and other 
courts and pavilions. One of tlie latter, a liandsome arcaded building of carved 
stone, has for some years past been occupied by the Government as a police- 
station without any payment of rent or award of compensation, though the 
present representative of the himily is living on the spot and is an absolute 
pauper. Three cenotaphs eoinmemorating Riip Ham himself and two of liis 
immediate relatives, stand by the side of a large stone tank with broad flights of 
steps and flanking towers, Avliich he restored and brought ijito its present shape. 
This is esteemed sacred and commonly called Bhanokhar, that is, the tank of 
Brikha-bhan, Ilmlha s reputed father. In connection with it is a smaller 
reservoir, named after her mother Kirat. On the margin of the Bluinokhar is 
a pleasure-house in three stori(\s, known as the Jal-maliall, It is supported on 
a series of vaulted colonnades Avliicli open direct on to tlio water, for the coiiA’^e- 
nience of the ladies of the family, who Averc thus enabled to bathe in perfect 
seclusion, as the two tanks and the palace are all enclosed in one courtyard by 
a lofty biistioned and ciiibattl<Ml Avail with tower-Iikc gateAvays.f Besides these 
works, Riip Ram also constructed two other large masonry tanks, one for the 
convenience of a hamlet in the neighbourhood, Avhich he settled and called after 
his own name Riip-nagar ; tlie second on the opposite side of the toAvn, in the 
village of Ghnzipur, is the sacred lake called Prem Sarovar, which he faced with 
octagonal stone ghats. O])posite the latter is a walled garden with an elegant 
domed mouament, in the form of a Greek cross, to his brother Hem-rdj. 


* It appears that Barfiana was an occasional rosidenco of Madiio Rao Siiidhia ; for a treaty 
of his with the Company, regarding trade at Baruch, dated the SOth of September, 1786, was 
signed by him there, as also tbe supplementary article dated the following January. 

f Both the house and Bhanokbar hare been considerably damaged t)y the new proprietor, 
who has reu.'oved many of the larger slabs of stono. 
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Contemporary with Eiip Bam, two other wealthy families resided at Bar- 
Sana and were his rivals in magnificence. The head of the one family was 
Mohan Ram, a Lavania Brahman ; and of the other Lalji, a Tanlia Thakur. 
It is said that the latter was by birth merely a common labourer, who went off 
to Lakhnau to make his fortune. There he l)ecamo first a harkara, then a 
jamadar, and eventually the leading favourite at court. Towards the close of 
Lis life he begged permission to return to his native ])lace and there leave some 
permanent memorial of the royal favour. Tho Nawab not only granted the 
request, but further presented him with mHe hlanche on the Stale treasury for 
the prosecution of Iiis designs. Besides the stately mansion, now mueli dilapi- 
dated, he constructed a largo hdoli^ still in excellent preservation, and two wells, 
sunk at great expense in sandy tracts where previously all irrigation had been 
impractical )le. 

The sacred tank on the outskirts of the town called Priya-knnd, or Piri- 
pokhar, was faced with stone by the Lavaniyas, who are further eominemorated 
by a large Latray or market-place, the ruins of the vast and elaborate mansion 
where they resided, and the elegant stone cMcUtru at tlie foot of the hill. They 
held office under the Raja of Bharat-pur, and their present representative, Ram 
Narayan, is now a Tahsildar in that territory. 

Barsana had scarcely been built, when, by the fortune of war, it was des- 
troyed beyond all hope of restoration, as has already been related in ('Jhapter IT 
of this memoir, page 42. As if this blow vere not enough, in tho year 1812 it 
sustained a further misfortune, when the Qauriia Thakurs, its zamindars, Ixfing 
in circumstances of dilHculty and probably distrustful of the stability of British 
rule, then only recently established, 'were mad enough to transfer their whole 
estate to the oft-quoted Laid Babii for the [)altry sum of Rs. (502 and the condi- 
tion of holding land on rather more favourable terms than other tenants. Tho 
parish now yields Government an annual rental of Rs. 3,109 and the absentee 
landlords about as much, while it receives nothing from them in return. Thus 
the appearance now presented by Barsana is a most forlorn and melancholy one* 

The hill is still, to a limited extent, known as Braltma-lcd-pahdr or Brahma’s 
hill : and hence it may be inferred with certainty that Barsana is a corruption 
of the Sanskrit compound Brahma-sanUy which bears the saitie meaning. Its 
four prominent peaks are regarded as emblematic of the four-faced divinity, 
and are each crowned with some building ; the first with the group of temples 
dedicated to lArli Ji, the other three with smaller edifices, known respectively 
as the Man-mandir, the I)6u-garh and the Mor-kutti. A second Lill| of less 
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extent and elevation, completes the amphitheatre in which the town is set, and 
the space between tlio two ranges gradually contracts to a narrow path, which 
barely allows a single traveller on foot to pass between the shelving crags that 
tower above him on either side. This pass is famous as the Sankari-khor,* 
literally ‘ the narrow opening,* and is the scone of a nula (called the Biirhi 
Lila) on the 13th of the month of Bhiidon, often attended by as many as 10,000 
people. The crowds divide according to their sex and cluster about the rocks 
round two little shrines, erected on either side of the ravine for the temporary 
reception of figures of Ibidhii and Krishna, and indulge to their heart’s content 
in all the licentious banter appropriate to the occasion. At tho other mouth of 
the pass is a deep dell between tho two high j:>eaks of tho Man-Mandir and the 
Mor-kutti, with a masonry tank in tho centre of a dense thicket called the 
Gahrwar-ban. A jirincipal feature in tho diversions of tho day is the scrjim- 
bling of sweetmeats by the better class of visitors, seated on tho terraces 
of the ‘ Peacock Pavilion’ above, among tlie multitudes that throng tho margin 
of the tank somo 150 feet below. 

Tho essentially Hindi form of tlie title Larli, equivalent to tho Smiskrit 
Lalita, may bo taken as an indication of the modern growth of tho local cultns. 
Even in the Bndima Vaivarta, the last of the Puranas and tho one specially 
devoted to R&dlw’s praises, there is no authority for any such appellation. In 
the Vraja-bhakti-vilasa the mantra, or formula of incantation which the pril- 
grims are instructed to repeat, runs as follows:— 

Lalita-sanyutam krishnam sarvaishu sakhibhir yutam 

DhyAye tri-veni-kiipa-stham mahfi-riisa>kritot8avam. 


Nand-ga'nw — population 3,253— as the reputed home of Krishna’s foster- 
father, with its spacious temple of Hand Rde Ji on the brow of tho hill over- 
looking the village, is in all respects an exact parallel to Barsfina. The dis- 
tance between the two places is only five miles, and when the kettle-drum is 
beaten at the one, it can be heard at the other. The temple of Hand Rfie, 
though large, is in a clumsy style of architecture and apparently dates only from 
the middle of last century. Its founder is said to have been one Riip Sinh, a 
Sinsinw4r and it has an endowment of 826 bighas of rent-free land. It 
consists of an open nave, with choir and sacrarinm beyond, the latter being 

• A similar use of the local form Khor, for Khol, may be observed in the villsire of Khaira» 
where Isa pond co'ici Ohiuta-Khori Kund, cotreapondiAgr to the iQore conitnou Sanskrit compound 
Ohintioharaua. 
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flanked on either side by a Rasoi and a Sojmahall, i.e., a cooking and sleeping 
apartment, and has two towers, or sikharas. It stands in the centre of a paved 
court-yard, surrounded by a lofty ivall with corner kiosks, which command a 
very extensive view of the Bharat-pur hill and the level expanse of the Mathura 
district as far as Gobardhan. The village, which clusters at the foot and on the 
slope of the rock, is, for the most part, of a mean description, but contains a few 
handsome houses, more especially one erected by the famous Blip llSim of 
Barsana. With the exception of one temple dedicated to Manasu Devi all the 
remainder bear some title of the one popular divinity, such as Nar-sinha, Qopi- 
niith, Nritya-Gopal, Giridhari, Nanda-nandan, Rudha-Mohan, and Jasoda- 
nandan. This last is on a larger scale than the others, and stands in a court- 
yard of its own, half way up the hill. It is much in the same style and apjmrently 
of the same date as the temple of Nand-Rae, or probably a little older ; an 
opinion which is confirmed by its being mentioned in the mantra, which runs as 
follows : — Yasodd-nandanam bande nanda~gTdma-vanddhipam. A flight of 114 
broad steps, constructed of well-wrought stone from the Bharat-pur quarries, 
leads from the level of the plain up to the steep and narrow street which termi- 
nates at the main entrance of the great temple. The staircsise was made at the 
cost of Bdbn Gaur Brasiid of Calcutta, in the year 1818 A. D. At the foot of 
the hill is a largo unfinished square with a radge of stone buildings on one side 
for the accommodation of dealers and pilgrims, constructed by Siiraj Mall’s 
Rani, the Rani Kishori. At the back is an extensive garden with some fido 
Ichirn i trees, the property of the Raja of Bharat-pur. They are, however, gradu- 
ally disappearing, one by one every year, and no attempt is made to replace them. 
A little beyond this is the sacred lake now called P4n Sarovar, and supposed to 
be the pool where Krishna used to drive the cows to ‘ water’ (/?dn). It is a 
magnificent sheet of water with noble masonry ghdts on all its sidas, the work 
of a Dowager Rani of Bardwdn in 1747 A. D. It measures 810 feet by 378, 
and therefore covers all but six acres. It is said to be designed in the form 
of a ship ; but the resemblance is not very apparent to an uninformed observer. 
This is one of the four lakes of highest repute in Braj ; the others being the 
Chundra-sarpvar at Parsoli by Gobardhan, the Prem-sarovar at Ghdzipur 
near Barsana, and the Man-sarovar at Arna in the Mat pargana. On its 
margin is a little temple of Bihdri, which bears on its front the following 
inscription ; SH Rddhd Gobind, Sri Gadddhar Cliaitanga, Sri Pdvan-sarevar 
Kmj Srimaii lidni Rasgesvari Baja Kirlieiand ki mdta Sri Bdja TUok Chand 
ji Id dddi ji rdj sdbe Baiagdla Baradmdn Sri Samitan Bup H jaga men. bandwe 
GumisJdtt jSri SapKalya B&m Dds, 'Gokul Baa samhot 1805. The following 
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commemorates some later repairs in 1849 ; Sri Nandisvar men Chhajju zamin-^ 
ddr hi patti men mn 1155 sal^ mah hhadra audi vien^ Sri Pdvan wa kunj pahi 
hhayu memdr Mohan Ldlj Chet lidm. Both these inscriptions are noticeable, 
since, in spite of their modern date, they preserve the old and now entirely 
obsolete name both of tlie village, Nandisvar (/.f?., Mahadeva) instead of Nanda, 
and also of the lake, Pa van, ‘the purifying,’ instead of Pan, ‘to drink.’ Near 
the village is a kadarnb grove, called Udho ji kii kyar, and, according to popular 
belief, there are within the limits of Nand-<>anvv no less than fiftv-six sacred 
lakes or hinds; thou^fli it. is aduiittcJ that in this degenerate age all of them 
are not readily visible. In every instance the nani(y is commemorative of 
Krishna and his friends and their pastoral occupations. 

Like Barsana and so many other of the holy jdaces, Nand-ganw is part of 
the estate of the representatives of the Ijfila Babu, who, in 1811 A. D., acipiired 
it for a merely nominal consideration from the thou zainindars. One reason 
for their readiness to part with it i.s probably to bo found in the fact, which has 
only recently come to my knowledge, that their title was a very qiie,stionable 
one. For the Pujaris of the temple have in their pos.scssion a sanail da ted the 
30th year of Alam Shah giving the whole of the village to their predecessors 
Paramanand and Uamkishan and their heirs in per[)etuity. 

If the few squalid buildings which at present disfigure the .square at the 
foot of the hill were removed, and replaced by a well, or temple, or other pub- 
lic edifice, and the lino of shop.s completed on the other side, au exceedingly 
picturesque eftect might be secured at a comparatively small cost. But it is 
needless to expect any local improvements from the absentee landlords, while 
the inhabitants arc too impoverished to have a thought for anything beyond 
their daily bread. 

The above sketch of two comparatively unimportant places affords a good 
illustration of a curious transitiouul period in Indian history. After a chec- 
quered existence of five hundred years, there expired with Amrangzeb all the 
vital energy of the Muhammadan empire. Tho English power, its fated suc- 
cessor, was yet unconscious of its destiny and all reluctant to advance any 
claim to the vacant throne. Every petty chicffaiin, as for example Bharat-pur, 
scorning tho narrt)W limits of his ancestral domains, pressed forward to grasp 
the glittering prize, and spared no outlay in the attempt to enlist in his ser- 
vice tho ablest men of any nationality, either like Bamrii to lead his armies in 
the field, or like Bfip B&m to direct his counsels in the cabinet. Thus men, 
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whatever their rank in life, if only endowed by nature with genius or audacity, 
rose in an incredibly short space of time from obscurity to aU but regal power. 
The wealth so rapidly secured was as profusely lavished ; nor was there any 
object in hoarding, when the next chance of w'ar would either increase the 
treasure ten-fold, or transfer it bodily to a victorious rival. Thus, a hamlet 
became in one day the centre of a princely court, crowded with magnificent 
buildings, and again, ere the architect h:id well completed his design, sunk with 
its founders into utter ruin and desolation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Etymology of Local Names in Northern India, as exemplified 
IN THE District op Mathura'. 

In tills, the concluding chapter of tho general narrative, I propose to investi- 
gate the principles upon which tho local nomenclature of Upper India has been 
and still is being unconsciously coustructed. Tho inquiry is one of considerable 
importance to the student of language ; but it has never yet been approached 
in a scientific spirit, and the views which aro here advanced respecting this 
tena incor/nita in the philologist’s map must bo regarded as a first exploration, 
which is unavoidably tentative and imperfect. Many points of detail will pos- 
sibly demand future rectification ; but the general outline of the subject, tho 
fixed limits within which it is contained and some of its more characteristic 
features of interior development have, it is hoped, been satisfactorily ascertained 
and delineated with a fair amount of precision. 

It is not to bo inferred from this prelude that a subject of such obvious inter- 
est has hitherto been totally neglected. On the contrary, it has given rise to a 
vast number of speculations, but all of the most haphazard description. And 
this from tvyo causes ; tho first being a perverse misconception as to tho verna- 
cular language of the country ; and the second, tho absence up to tho present 
time of any list of names sufiiciently complete to supply a basis for a really 
thorough induction. 

It seems a very obvious truism, and one that requires no elaborate defence to 
maintain, that the names of a country and of the places in it should prirnd facie, 
and in default of any direct evidence to the contrary, be referred to tho language 
of the people who inhabit them rather than to any foreign source. Tliis, how- 
ever, is the very point which most writers on the subject have failed to see. In 
order to explain why the founder of an Indian villagtf gave his infant settlement 
the name, by which it is still known among his descendants, our laborious philo- 
logists have ransacked vocabularies of all tho obscurest dialects of Europe, but 

have loft their Sanskrit and Hindi dictionaries alisolutely unopened. 

* 

A more curious illustration of a deliberate resolve to ignore obvious facts 
for the sake of introducing a startling theory based on some obscure and 
utterly problematical analogy could scarcely be found than is afforded by 
Dr. Hunter in his Dissertation on non-Ayan languages. In this he refeni 
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the familiar local termination ffdmo (which aryumenti yratid he spells gdmj or 
ffoonyf though never so written in any Indian vernacular) to tae Chinese hianff, 
the Tibetan tlaony^ tlie Lcpcha kyotty^ &c., (fcc., and refuses to acknowledge any 
connexion between it and the Sanskrit grdnm. Yet as certainly as Anglo- 
Saxon was once the language of England, so was Sanskrit of Upper India ; and 
it seems as reasonable to deny the relationship between grama .and gdnw as be- 
tween the English affix hnrg or borough and the Saxon burg. The formation is 
strictly in accord with the rules laid down by tho Prakrit grammarians centu- 
ries before the Avord gdnw had .actually come in existence. Thus hy Vararu- 
chi’s Sutra — Sarvalra la-va-rdm, III., 3 — the letter r when compounded with 
another consonant, whether it stands first or last, is always to bo elided ; as wo 
see in the Hindi bat for the Sanskrit vdrtd, in kos for krosa, a measure of dis- 
tance, and in pein for pyrenian, love. So grdina passes into gdma, .and Avhether 
this latter form or gdnw is used depends simjily upon the will of the speaker ; 
one man calls the phaco where ho lives J^augsiiua, another calls it Naugiinw, 
in the sanje way as it is optional to say Edinbro’ or Edinborough. For in 
Hindi as in Sanskrit a nasal can alw.ays bo inserted at pleasure, according to 
tlie memorial line — Sacindukdeindukagoh sgdd abhedc na hdpnnam: and tho 
distinction botAVt^en m and v or w has always boon very slightly marked ; for 
exami)le, dhiinar is tho recognized literary Hindi form of tho Sanskrit dJdvar 
and at the present day villagers g(;nerally AA'rite Bhamdni for Bhawdni, though 
tho latter form only is admitted in printed books. If speculation is allowed 
to run riot AA’ith regard to the piiternity of such a Avord as gdnw, every step in 
the do.scent of Avhich is capable of the clearest proof, then philology is still a 
science of the future, and tho Avhole history of language must be rewritten from 
the very commencement. 

Perhaps of .all countries in the world, northern India is tho one Avhich for 
an investigation of this kind is the most self-conhiined and the least in need of 
alien analogies. Its literary records date from a A^ery remote period ; are, in 
fact, far more ancient than any architectural remains, or ev’en than any well- 
authenticated site, or definitely established era, and they form a continuoas and 
unbroken chain down to this very d.ay. From tho Sanskrit of tho Vedsis 
to the more polished language of tho Epic poems, and through tho Pnvkrit of the 
dramatists, the old Hindi of Chand and the Braj Bhasha of Tnlsi Das, down to 
the current speech of tho rural population of Mathura at the present time, the 
tmnsitions are never violent, and at most points are all but imperceptible. Tho 
language, as Ave clearly see from the specimens which, we have of it in all its 
successive phases, is uniform and governed throughout by the same phonetic 
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laws. And thns, neither from the intrinsic evidonco of indigenous literature, 
nor from the facts recorded by history, is it permissible to infer the simultaneous 
existence in the country of an alien-speaking race at any period, to which it is 
reasonable to refer the foundation of places that still bear a distinctive name, 
prior to the Muhammadan inviision. The existence of such a race is simply 
assumed by those who find it convenient to represent as non-Aryan any forma- 
tion which their ae(][uaintance with unwritten Aryan speech in its growth and 
decay is too superficial to enable them at once to identify. 

As local etymology is a subject which can only be investigated on the spot, 
and therefore lies beyond the range of European scholars, its study is necessarily 
affected by tlie prejudices peculiar to Anglo-Indian ofBcials, who are so accus- 
tomed to communicate with their subordinates only through the medium of 
Urdii that most of them regard that lingua franca as being really what it is call- 
ed in official parlance, the vernacular of the country. This familiarity with the 
speech of the small Muhammadan section of the community, rather tljan Avith 
that of the Hindu masses, causes attention to be mainly directed to the study of 
Persian and Arabic, which are considered proper to tho country, while Sanskrit 
is thought to be utterly dead, of no interest save to professional scholars and of 
no more practical import in determining tlio value of current phrases than 
Greek or Hebrew. 

The prejudice is to he regretted, as it frequently leads writers, even in tho 
best informed London periodicals, to speak of India as if it were a purely 
Muhammadan country, and to urge upon the Government, as highly conciliatory, 
measures which— if taken — would most effectually alienate tho sympathies of 
the vast majority. 

Neither Urdu, Persian, nor Arabic, is of much service in tracing the 
derivation of local names, and it is hastily concluded that words which are 
unintelligible when referred to those recognized sources must therefore be non- 
Indian, and may with as much probability bo traced up to one foreign language 
as another. Any distortion of tho name of a town or village which makes it 
bear some resemblance to a Persian or Arabic root, is ordinarily accepted as a 
plausible explanation ; thus Khdnpur is substituted for Kdnhpnr, and Ghazipnr 
for Gadhipur, Gadhi, the father of Visvamitra, being a character not very 
widely known ; while on the other hand a derivation from the Sanskrit by the 
application of well-ostablished but less popularly known phonetic and gramma- 
tical laws, is stigmatized as pedantic and honestly considered to be more fai> 
fetched than a derivation from the Basque or the Lithuaniau. 
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Tills may soem an exaggerated statement ; bnt I speak from personal 
experience and with special reference to a critic who wrote that he thought 
the identification of Maholi with Madhupnri far more improbable than its 
connection with the Basque and Toda word urt^ which is said to mean ‘ a village.’ 

Such philological vagaries have their birth in the unfortunate preference for 
Urdu, which the English Government has inherited from the former con- 
querors of the country, though witliout any of their good reasons for the pre- 
ference. They arc further fostered by a wide-spread idea as to the character 
of the people and the country, which in itself is perfectly correct, and wrong 
only in tlio particular application. The Hindus arc an eminently conservative 
race, and their civilization dates from an extremely remote period. It is, there- 
fore, inferred that most of their existing towns and village's are of very ancient 
foundation and, if so, may hear names to which no parallel can be expected 
in the modern vernacular. Tliis hypothesis is disproved by what has been said 
above as to the coniiiiuity of Indian speech : it is further at variance with all 
local traditions. Tlie present centres of population, as any one can ascertain 
for himself, if he will only visit the spots instead of speculating about them in 
his study, are almost all siihsequent in origin to the Muhammadan invasion. 
AV’^hen they wore founded, the laiignage of the new setth^rs, whatever it may 
have been in pre-historic times, Avas certainly not Turanian, but Aryan, as it 
is now; and though any place, which had previously been inhabited, must 
already have borne somo name, the cases in which that old name was retained 
Avould be very rare. Thus, it may be remarked in passing, the present discussion 
supplies no ethnical argument with regard to the original population of the 
country. The names, once regarded as barbarous, but now recognized as Aryan, 
must be abandoned as evidence of the existence of a non-Aryan race ; but, at 
iJie same time, since they are essentially mod('rii, tln^y cannot bo taken as 
.supporting the counter-theory. Tlio names of tlie rivers, however, whicli also 
aro mostly Aryan, may fairly be quoted as bearing on the point ; for of all 
local names these are the least liable to change, as we see In America and our 
Colonies, Avhere it is as exceptional to find a river with an English name as it is 
to find a town with an Indian one. And a still stronger :ind more numerously 
attested proof is afforded by the indigenous trees, nearly all ol wdiich (as may 
be seen from the list given in an appendix to this volume) have names that 
aro unmistakably of Sanskrit origin. 

Moreover, Hindu conservatism, though it doubtless exists, is developed in 
a very different way from the principle known by tlio same name in Europe. 
Lt^ast of all is it shown in any regard for ancient buildings, whether temples 
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or homesteads. Though Christianity i.s a modern faith as compared with Hin- 
duism, and though the history of English civilization begins only from a time 
when the brightest period of Indian history had already closed, the material 
evidences of either fact are found in inverse order in the two countries. There 
is not a single English county which does not contain a longer and more 
venerable series of secular and ecclesiastical edifices than can bo supplied by 
an Indian district, or it might even be said by an entire Presidency. Thus the 
temple of Govind Deva at Brinda-ban, which is popularly known in the neigh- 
bourhood as ‘ the old temple’ par excellence, dates only from the reign of Akbar, 
the contemporary of Elizabeth, and is therefore for more modern than any 
single village church in the whole of England, barring those that have been 
built since the revival by the present generation. The same also with MSS. 
The Hindus had a voluminous literature while the English were still unable to 
write but at the present day in India a MS 200 years old is more of a rarity 
than one five times that ago in England. Hiis complete disappearance from 
the surface of all material records of antiquity is no doubt attributable in great 
measure to the operation of the two most destructive forces in the known 
world, mz., white-ants and Muhammadans ; but the Hindus themselves are not 
altogether free from blame in the matter. As if from a reminiscence of their 
nomadic origin, with all their modern .superstitious dislike to a move far from 
home, is combined an inveterate tendency to slip away gradually from the old 
landmarks. The movement is not necessitated by growth of population, which, 
as in London, for instance, can no longer be contained within the original city 
bounds, but is a result of the Oriental idiosyncracy that makes every man 
desire, not— in accordance with European ideas— to found a family or restore an 
old ancestral residence, but rather to leave some building e.xclusively comme- 
morative of himself, and to touch nothing that his predecessors have commenced, 
lest they should have all tlio credit of it with posterity. The history of Eng- 
land, which runs all in one cycle from the time of its first civilization, affords 
no ground for comparison ; but in medimval Italy the course of events was 
somewhat parallel, and, as in India, a second empire was built up on the ruins 
of a former one of equal or greater grand<!ur and extent. In it we find the 
modem cities retaining under some slight dialectical disguises the very same 
names as of old and occupying the same ground : in India, on the other hand, there 
is scarcely an historic site w'hich is not now a desolation. Again, to pass from 
political to merely local disturbances : when London was rebuilt after the Great 
Eire, its .streets, in spite of all Wren’s remonstrances, were laid out exactly as 
before, narrow and irregular as they had grown up piece by piece in the course 
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of centuries, and with oven tlie churches on their old sites, though the latter 
had become useless in consequence of the chang({ in the national religion, 
which required one or two large arenas for the dis[)lay of pulpit eloquence rather 
than many secluded oratories for private devotion. When a similar calamity 
befell an Indian city, as it often did, the position of the old shrines was 
generally marked by rude commemorative stones, but the people made no 
difficulty about abandoning the exact sites of their old homes, if equally eligible 
spots offered themselves in the neighbourhood. 

The same diversity of conservative ideas runs through the whole character : 
tho Hindu quotes the practice of his father and grandfather and persuades 
himself that he is as they were, and that th(;y were as their forefathers, uncon- 
scious of any cliange and ignoring the evidenco of it that is .afforded by ancient 
monuments, botli literary and architectural. The former ho prizes only for 
their connexion with the sect to which he himself belongs ; whatever is illus- 
trative of an alien faith he consigns to destruction without any regard for its 
history or artistic significjinco ; and in an aiiciout building, if it has fallen into 
disuse, he secs no beauty and can take no interest ; though this can scarcely 
he from the feeling that he can easily replace it with a better, a conviction 
which led our medimval architects to destroy without compunction any part 
of an earlier cathedral, however hoautifnl in itself, which had become decaycil 
or too small for later requirments. In all these matters England is far more 
critically conservative ; believing in nothing, wo tolerate everytliiiig ; .and 
profoundly distrusting our own creative faculties, wo preserve as models whatever 
we can rescue from the past, cither in art or literature. 

These reflections m<ay seem to wander rather far from the mark ; but they 
explain the curious equipoise that prevails in the Indian mind between a pro- 
found contempt for antiquity and an equally profound veneration for it. Tho 
very slight regard in which ancient sites are held is illastrated by the use of 
the terras ‘ Little ’ and ‘ Great ’ as local prefixes. In consequtmee of the ten- 
dency to shift tho eeiitro of population, those seldom attbrd information as to 
the comp.arative area and importance of the two villag(;s so distinguished : most 
frequently tho one styled ‘ Little’ will be tho larger of tho two. In some 
cases the prefix ‘ Great’ implies only that when tho common property was 
divided among the sons of the founder, the share so designated fell to the lot 
of the eldest ; but ordinarily it denotes the original village site, which has been 
wholly or at least partially abandoned, or so diminished by successive parti- 
tions that it has eventually become the smallest and least important of tho 
group. 
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Tho foregoing considerations will, I trust, bo accepted as sufficiently 
demonstrating tho roasonablemiss of my general position that local names in 
Upper India arc, as a rule, of no very remote antiquity, and are prmid facie 
refei’able to Sanskrit and Hindi rather than to any other language. Their 
formation has certainly been regulated by the same principles tliat we seo 
underlying the local nomenclature of other civiliiiod countries, and wo may 
tliereforo expect to find them falling into three main groups, as follows :~ 

!• Names compounded with an affix denoting placiL 

IT. Names compounded with an affix denoting possession. 

HI. A more indefinite class, including all names Without any affix at all; 
such words being for the most part either the name of tho founder, or an 
epithet descriptive of some striking local feature. 

Running tho eye over the list of villages in the Mathiini district, wo can 
at a glance detect abundant illustrations of each of these three classes. Thug 
under Class I. come such names as Nanak-pur, Pati-puni, Bich-puri, where the 
founder’s name is combined with tho local affix pura^ ov puriy signifying 
^ a town.’ So also, Nau-gama, Uncha-ganw, Badan-garh, Chamar-garhi, Rup- 
nagar, Pal-kherii, Brindii-ban, Ahalya-ganj, Radha-kuad, Mangal-khoh, Mall- 
sarii, and Nainu-patti. In all those instances the local affix is easy to bo 
recognized as also tho word to which it is attached. 

Of Class II. the illustrations are not quite so obvious and will mostly require 
special elucidation ; but some are self-evident, us for example Bhure-ka, 
where the affix is the ordinary sign of the genitive case ; Ranc-ra, where it is 
the Marwari form of the same ; and Pipal-wara, where it represents the fami- 
liar wdld. 

Under Class III. come first such names as Siiraj, Misri, an<l Gaju, which 
ar^ known to have been borne by tho founders ; and under tho second sub-divi- 
sion, Gobardhan, ^ productive in cattle Sanket, ^ a place of assignation 
Khor, ^ an opening between the hills;’ Basai, ^ a colony and Pura, ^ a town,’ 
indicative of a period when towns were scarce ; with many others of similar 
character. 

Looking first for names that may be included under Class I., we find that 
by far the most numerous variety are those compounded with the affix jmr. 
This might be expect(»d, for precisely the same reason that * ton’ is the most 
common local ending in England. But we certainly should not expect to find 
so large a proportion unnustakably modern, Vkdth the former part of the com- 
pound commemorating either a Muhammadan or a tliiidu with a Persian name, 
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or one who can be proved in some other way to have lived only a few genera- 
tions ago, and with scarcely a single instance of a name that can with any pro- 
bability be referred to a really ancient date. As this fact is one of considerable 
importance to iny argument, I must proceed to establish it beyond all possibility 
of cavil by yassing in review the entire scries of names in which the ending 
occurs in each of the six pargaiias of the district. 

The Kosi pargana comprises 61 villages, of which 9 end in pitr ; viz.^ 
^Aziz-pur, Jlasan-pur, Jalal-par, Lal-piir, Nabi-pur, Pakhar-pur, liarn-pur, 
Shah-pur, and Shaliziid-pur. Six of these arc unmistakably post-Muhammadan, 
one is apparently so, and two arc of quite uncertain date. 

In the Chhahi pargana there are 111 villages, and 16 of them have the 
ending ; viz,, Adaiu-pur, Akbnr-piir, Bazid-pur, Dova-piira — wSO called from a 
^ temple’ of Gopal, built by Miihkam Siiili, the ancestor of the present proprie- 
tors, whose Arabic name proves that lie lived not many generations ago — Gliazi- 
pur, ( Julal-piir, Jait-pur, JanuU-pur, Khan-piir, Lar-[>ur, Man pur, on the Barsana 
range — so called from the Man Mandir, the first erection of which cannot date 
from furth( 3 r back than the transfer of Eadha’s chief shrine from EAval to 
Barsana, which took place in the 15th or 16th century A, I). — Pir-pur, Saiyid-pur, 
Tatilr-pur, Haji-pur, and Kainal-pur. Of these 16 names, 12 are unquestionably 
modern, and of the remaining 4, nothing can bo said with certainty either one 
way or the other. 

Of the 163 villages in the Mathura pargana, as many as 32 have the pur 
ending ; viz,, Alha-pur, said by local tradition to have been founded and so 
named only 200 years ago (tlio founder’s descendants arc still on the spot and 
most unlikely to detract from the antiquity of their family) ; AV.arn-piir and 
Bakir-pnr, both founded by A’zarn Khan Mir Muhammad Bakir, who was 
Governor of Mathura from 1642 to 1615 ; Bliavau-pur ; Bija-pur, founded gOO 
years ago by Bijay ^!inh, Thakur, on laud taken Irom the adjoining village ot 
Nabrauli ; Daulat-pur ; Daum-pura, one of 11 villages loundod by the sons 
of a Jat named Nainu at no very remote period, since the share whicli fell to 
the eldest of tlie sons is distinguished by the Persian epithet kaldn ; Giridhar- 
pur, probably the most ancient of the series, but still dating from times ot 
modern history, having been founded by Girulhar, a Kaehhwalia rhakiir of 
Satoha, whoso ancestors had migrated there from Amber; Gobind-pur ; Hakim- 
pur ; Jamdl-pur ; Jati-pura, founded by Gosain Bitthal-nath, the son of Val- 
labhdcharya of Gokul, commonly called Jati Ji, about the year ^o50 A.D. ; 
Jay Siah-pura, founded by Sawae Jay Sinh of Amber about tbe year 1 i 20 A.D. ; 
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Kesopnr, so called from the famous temple of Kesava Deva, a fact which would 
sufficiently acxiount for the name remaining unchanged, even though of ancient 
date ; Lalpur, founde<l hy a Tluikur named Lain, a iiK>inl)or of the Gauriia clan, 
wliicli is confessedly of late origin ; Lal-pur, founded only a few generations 
ago hy a Tartar Tliakur, Laram ; Madan-piira, foinidcd by an Ahir Irom the 
old village of Karnaiil ; Madho-pnr, dating 800 ycvirs ago, when it was formed 
out of lands taken from the adjoining villages and given to a Hindu retainer 
by Salim Shah ; Mirza-piir ; Muhainmad“])ur ; Mukuntl-pur, so called after a 
Mahratta founder ; Murshid-pur, founded by Mursliid Kuli Khan, who was 
Governor of Matliura in .1636 A.D . ; Xabi-pur founded hy ’ Abd-un-lSrahi, Go- 
vernor from 1669 to 1668 ; Paiina-pur, founded in. 1720 A.D. ; Ihij-pur, near 
Brinda-ban, so named with reference to the Il;ij-Gliat, I)y a Sanadli Brahman 
from Kamar in the 16th century ; Ram-pur, named after tlui Iirimtal, a place 
of pilgrimage there ; Ilasul-piir ; Salim-pnr, dating from tlje r(>ign of Salim 
Sliah ; Askar-piir, a nioilern alternative name for Satolia ; Shah-pur ; and 
Dhak-pnra. Of these 82 names, there arc only five as to which any doubt can 
be entertained ; all the remainder are clearly modern. 

In the Mat pargana are 141 villages, and 41 end in viz.y Abhay-pnra, 
settlc<l by a Jat, Aljliay Sinh, from Kaiilaua ; Alimad-pur ; Akbar-pur ; Arnan- 
iillah-pur ; Badan-pur ; Baikuntb-j)ur, founded according to local tradition 300 
y(?ars ago ; Balaiid-pur, tV)undcd in th(^ 17th century by a Jai. named Balavaiifc ; 
Bali-pur, founded by Bali, a Jat from Bsijana about 1750 A.D. ; Begam-pur ; 
Bulakpur ; (jliund-pur, of modern Jut foundation ; Daulat-pur ; Faridam-par ; 
Firoz-pur ; Hamza-pur ; Ilasan-pur ; ’ Inayat-pur ; JaTUr-pnr ; Jahangir-pur ; 
Jat-pura, a modern off-shoot from the adjoining village of Slial ; Khan-pur ; 
Khwnja-pnr ; Lal-pur, founded by a Jat from Parsauli ; Makhdumpnr ; Mir- 
pur ; Muburak-piir ; Mu'in-ud-diupur ; Nabi-pur ; Niinak-pnr, a modern off- 
shoot from Mnsmina ; Nausher-pur ; Niir-pur ; Pabbi-piir ; Pati-puni, a mo- 
dern colony from the Jat village of Dunetiya; Rae-pur, recently settled from 
Musmina ; Sadik-i)nr ; Sadr-pur ; Sakat-pur ; Sikandar-pur ; Suluig-pur ; Sul- 
tan-pur ; and Udhan-pur. As to the foundation of 6 out of those 41 villages 
nothing is known ; the remaining 35 are distinctly ascerlaincd to be modern. 

Of the 203 villages in the Mahu-bau pargana, 43 have tlio ending ju/r ; 
viz.^ ‘ Abd-un-Nabi-pur ; AU-pur ; Amir-pur ; Islain-pur ; Bahiidur-pur ; 
Balaram-pur, recently founded by Sobha fiao, Kayath ; Banarasi-pur, founded 
by a Brahman, Banarasi, who derived his own name from the modern appellation 
of the sacred city called of old Vurjinasi ; Bhankar-pur ; Bichpuri, of modern 
Ja£ foundation ; Daulat-pur; Fath-pura; Ghiyas-pur; Gohar-pur; Habib-pur; 
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Hayut-piir ; ITasan-pur; Ibmhim-pnr ; ’Lsa-pur, foumlodby Mlrza ’Lsa Tarkluiti, 
Governor of Mathura in 1629 A. 1).; Jadon-piir ; dngadis- pur, founded by a 
Parasar, Jagatlova, avIiosc descendants are still on the spot and claim no great 
antiquity ; Jamalpiir ; Jogi-piir ; Kalyunpur ; Kiisiin-pur ; Khan-pur ; Ivislian- 
piir, recently settled from tlie village of Karab ; Lal-piir ; Manohar-jiur ; 
Mohan-pur ; Muburak-piir ; Muzaflar-pur ; Nal){-[>iir ; Nasir-pur ; Niir-juir ; 
Ihio-pur ; Saiyid-pur ; Sliahab-pur ; Shah-pur ; Sliab/ad-|)ur : Slierpur ; Tay- 
yib[>iir, and Zakariya-i)ur. Of these 43 villages, 35 are certainly (juite modern : 
as to the remaining 8 riotliing can be ailirined positively. 

The 6th and last pargana, SaMabad, contains 129 villages, of which 31 
have the ending Abliay-pura, of modern Jat IVmndalion ; IVigh-pur, 
founded 300 years ago by a Jat named Bagh-nij ; Ikdiiidur-pur ; Bijal-pur; 
Chiiinar-pura ; Dhak-pura ; Katlmllah-pnr ; GluUam-})ur, founded in tlio relgu 
of Shiilijahan ; Hasan-piir ; Idal-pur : Mahabat^pur ; Makaii-pur ; Manik-pur, 
of modern Jat foundation ; Mlr-j)nr ; Narjiyan-pur, named after a Gosaiii of 
modern date, Naniyan Das : Nasir-pur ; Nasir-pur ; Nati-pura ; Jhie-pura, of 
modern Tliakur foundation ; Ram-juira, recently setthui from !Sab|)au, by a 
13 nihman named Man .Mall ; iiaslud-pur ; 8a la-pur, founded by a ]3ralimannairied 
Sabala ; Salim-|)ur ; Samad-pur, scdtled not many generations ago by a Jat 
named Savadhan ; Sarinast-piir ; 8}uihbaz-pur ; Sher-pur, Sithara-pur, ainoderu 
off-slioot of (janimra ; Sultan-pur ; Tjij-pur ; and Zarl-piira. Of these 31 names, 
5 are doubtful, the other 26 arc proved Jo be modern. 

Adding up tlic results tlius obtained, we find that tliere arc in the whole 
district 172 villages that exhibit the t(»rminatiou and of these as many as 
141 are cMicr obviously of modern origin, or are declared to bo so by local 
tradition. It is also worthy of notic(‘ that in the above lists tliero has frequently 
been occasion to mention the name of the parent S(4tlemcnt from which a more 
recent colony has been d(.*rived ; but in no single instance does the older name 
show the pur ending. Yet pura or puri is no new word, nor is its use as a local 
affix new ; on the contrary we have the clearest literary proof that it has been 
very largely so em))loy(;‘d from the very commencement of the Aryan occupa- 
tion of India. What, then, has become of all the older names in wlueh it once 
appeared? It is inconceivable that both name and place should in every 
instance have been so utterly destroyed as not to leave a trace boliind ; and we are 
thus forced to accept the alternative conclusion that the affix has in course of 
time so coalesced with the former part of the compound, that it ceases to be 
readily di.stinguishablo from it. Now of names that are presumably ancient, it 
will be found that a considerable proportion terminate in oli^ auU^ awr, aurij 
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or aula. Thus, deducting from the 61 villages in tbo Kosi pargana, the nino 
that have the modern termination piiri^ wc have 52 left, and among that number 7 
are of this character ; viz,^ Banchauli, Chacholi, Chaudauri, Mahroli, Sunchauli, 
Sujauli, and Tumaula. Again, of the 1)5 villages that remain in tlie Chhfita 
pargana after deduction of the 16 ending iiipi^r/, 15 have the o/i affix ; viz,^ 
Ahori, Astoli, Baroli, Bharauli, Oh.aksauli, Darauii, Gangroli, Lodhauli, Man- 
groli, Parsoli, Pilhora, RankoH, Rithora, and Taroli. Without continuing the 
list in wearisome detail through the other four parganas hf the district, it will 
probably be admitted that, in earlier tiines, oli was as common a local affix as 
piiri in modern times, and must represent some teriji of equally general and 
equally familiar signification. To [>roceed with the argument; these names, 
though as a rule older than those ending in ptiri, are still many of them of no 
great antiquity and can be proved to belong to an Aryan j)eriod, when the lan- 
guage of the country was in essentials the same as it is now and the people 
inhabiting it bore mucli the same names as they do still. Thus Sanchauli is 
derived from Sanchi Uevi, who has a temple there ; Siijauli from a founder Sujtin, 
whose descendants arc still the proprietors ; and Parsoli and Taroli 1‘rom found- 
ers named respectively Parsa and Tara. It may bo presumed with absolute 
certainty that these people, bearing such purely Indian names, whether they 
lived 5, 10, or 15 generations ago, knew no language but tlicir own vernacular, 
and could not borrow from any foreign tongue the titles by wliicli they chose to 
designate their new settlements. Thus Dr. Hunter, and those who have fol- 
lowed him in his speculations, may be correctly iiifonmul when they state that 
in Tamil, or Teliigii, or Toda, or even in Basejue, there is a word uri^ or wm, or 
wr, which means ^ village’ ; hut yet if this word w as never current in the ordi- 
nary speech of Upper India, the founders of the villages quoted above cannot 
possibly have knowm of it. The attempt to borrow such a name as Sujauli or 
Maholi 'directly from the Basque is, when viewed under the light of local know- 
ledge, really inore absurd than to derive (Jannington iTom Kanhay^ or Dalliou- 
sie troin JDala-Jum, ^with pleasant foliage.’ The misconception, as already 
obsorv(‘d, has risen from the erroneous idea that all village names are of remote 
antiquity, and may therefore be illustrated by pliilological analogies collected 
from all parts and ages of tho world. In trutli, uU or uri is simply jmri wdth 
the initial consonant elided. Such au elision, removing as it does tho most 
distinctive element in the word, .may appear at first sight highly improbable: it 
is, however, in strict accord with tlie rules of Hindi formation. The two first 
9ittras of the second Book of Vararuclii’s Prfikrita-Prakasa in the eler^rest 
nor direct it to be made. The text stands thus : . 
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(1) AyuhtaB7jdnadau. (2) Kn-^a^c1ia-ja--ta-da-pa'-7ja~vdm prdyo lopah. That 
is to say, the consonants k, g, ch, j, t, d, p, y, and v, wher single and non- 
initial, are genemlly elided. And as a convincing proof that this is no more 
grammatical figment, but a practical rule of very extensive application, take 
the following familiar words, in which its influence is so obvious as to be unde- 
niable. By the elision of the prescribed consonant we obtain from the Sans- 
krit siHkary the Hindi .stiar, ^a pig’ ; from kokila^ kott, ‘the cuckoo’ ; from suchi, 
.stii, ‘a needle’ j horn tdtdy tdu, ‘a father’s elder brother’ ; from parZa, pdoy ‘a 
quarter’ ; from kupa, kua, ‘ a well’ ; from Praydg, Prdg, the Hindi name of 
Allali&bhd ; and from jiva, jia^ ^ life.’ The rule, it is true, provides primarily 
that the letter to bo elided must bo non-initial ; but one of the examples given 
in the text is sii unno for su purusha^ ^ a good man’ ; where the p is still elided, 
although it is the initial of the word purmha. This the commentator explains 
by declaring that the inilial letter of the last member of a compound must be 
considered as non-initial.” Thus the mystery is solved, and Karnaiil is at once 
seen to be Karna-pur ; Karauli, Kalyan-pur ; Taroli, Tarii-pur ; and Sujauli, 
Sujan-puri. 

This practical application of the Prakrit grammarian’s rule was first stated 
in my first edition of this Memoir. In my own mind it was so firmly estab- 
lished as an indisputable fact, and possessed in its extreme simplicity at 
least one of the great merits of all genuine discoveries, that I stated it very 
briefly and thought it unnecessary to bring forward any collateral arguments 
in its support. But I find that I much under-rated the strength of inveterate 
prejudices ; for with the exception of one reviewer in a London scientific 
journal, all other critics seemed to regard my theory as the mere outcome of 
unpractical pedantry. I have therefore on the present occasion taken great 
pains to omit nothing, and I cannot believe that anyone, who will submit to the 
trouble of following my argument as I have now stated it, will still maintain 
that the direct derivation from the Turanian roots aaZ, wr, wri, is more 
probable than the forced and far-fetched Sanskrit derivation from one single 
root supported only by the theory of a grammarian, which may or may not have 
been put in practice in an unlettered age.” The writer of the remarks I quote 
would seem to imagine that language was the invention of grammarians ; on 
the contrary, they are powerless to invent or even chan^ a single word, and 
can merely codify the processes which are the result of unconscious action on 
the part of the unlettered masses. ^ When Sujan-pur is converted in popular 
speech into Suj&uli, it is not because in one rule Vararuchi has directed the 
elision of tiie initial p] and in another rule the elision of the final n; but because 
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a Hindoos organs of speech (as the' grammarians had noticed to bo the invari- 
able case) have a natural and unceuseious tendency to the change.* This 
tendency in still existing in full force, and my ohs<srving it to he so in another 
local compound first suggested to me the identification of uri with puri. Thus 
the beautiful lake at (lobar Jhan with the mausoleum of the first of the Bharat- 
pur Rsijas is called iudifiereiitly Kusnm-sarovar, or Kusumokhar ; and at 
Barsana is a tank, called either Bhanokhar or Briklibbfo ka pokliar, after 
Eadha’s reputed lather Brikh-hlitin. Both in Kusumokhar and Bhanokhar it 
is evident that the latter part of the compound was originally /loMar, and in 
the same way as the initial/) has been there elided,, so also has it been in 
Sujauli and Maholi. The explanation of the last-numtioned word ‘Maholi’ is 
one of the most obvious and at the same) tinns one of the most interesting results 
of iny theory. It is the name of the village some four miles from Mathura, 
which has grown up in the vieiriily of the sacred grove of Madhuban, whore 
Rama’s brotluT fsatrughna destroyed the giant Madlm. On the site of the 
captured .stronghold the hero is said to have liuilt a city, called indiscriminately 
in Sanskrit literature Mathura or Madhn-piivi : the fact, no doiiht, heing that 
Mathura was originally the name ol the country, Avith Madhn-puri for its capital. 
In course of time tluf ctipital, like most Indian cities, gradually shifted its site, 
probably in order to follow the receding river; Avhile l\Iadhu-pnri itself, fixed by 
the locality of the wood lliat foiancd its centre, b(!came first a suburb and finally 
an entirely distinct village. Simultaneon.sly Avitli these changes, the name of 
tho conntry at large was attached par excelknce to its chief city, and Madhu- 
puri in its obscurity became a prey to ]>bonetic decay and was corrupted into 
Maholi. The transition is a simpio one ; the h being substituted for dJi by the 
rule 11. 27 Klni-yha-Uia-dha Uidm Hah, Avhich givo.s us the Hindi haUra for 
the Sanskrit badldrn, ‘ deaf,’ and baJm for vadlm, ‘ a female, relation.’ 

It will 1)0 observed that Mudhu-pnri as a literary synonym for Mathurd 
remains unchanged, and is transformed into Maholi only as the name of an 
insignificant A'illage, Thus an easy .solution is found for the difficulty raised 
by the same critic I have before (quoted, avIio objects, “ If it is possible in the 
lapse of time to elide the p of puri, Avhy have not the oldest towns in India 
like Ilastina-pur yielded to tho change ? and in the case of more modern towns 
why do Ave not find the change half-ofll^ectcd, some middle place in tho transition 
stage ?” To the former of these two questions I reply that a name when once 

* 'rUus the Agra shop-keepers, Avho have converted Blont-ganj into Bclanganj, have 
prpbahly never heard of 'Vararaclu, but thqr have certainly, though nnconscionsly, followed 
his rules. 
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petrified in literature is preserved from colloquial detrition. Thus, of two 
places originally named alike, one may retain the genuine Sanskrit form, while 
the other becomes Pnikritizcrl, according to their celebrity or otherwise. A 
parallel is aUbrded by the names of many English families : the eldcir branches 
retain the old spelling, however much at variance with modern ])roTuinciai ion, 
us, for instancai, Berkeley and Marjoribanks ; while the obseurtn* hraiiches, who 
seldom had occasion to attach their signatures to any document, conform thcjir 
spelling to the sound and ai)pe:ir hi Avritingas Bnrkly and Marelibanks. Again, 
among those who retain the old form, sonni no loiig<*r pronounce the word in the 
old lasliioned wary, but alter its sound according to the more ordinary value of the 
letters iii mo^leni prouunciatiou.* Thus Ilastinapiir exists unchanged, by vir- 
tue of iis liistorieallume ; had it been an obscure village it would probably lawo 
been corrnptet] into Jlalhanra. In line, it may bo accepted as a general rule 
that when tlie tcrininatioii pur^ puretj or imri is found in full, tlio place is cither 
comparatively modern, or if aiKneiit is a place ol‘ jirocmiuent note. The one 
excci»ti.on to llie rule is afforded by names in whiidi the first eleiiient of the com- 
pound is a Persian or Aralno word. Boine of them may bo much older and yet 
not mor(‘ distinguisliod than many of pure Hindu descent, from whicli the p has 
disup[)(‘ariMl; but the explanation lies in tlio uatiiral want of affinity between 
the two nKunlx'rs of the compound, Avliich would prevent theiu from coalescing, 
howovau* long they might ))o bound together. 

To say that the actual process of .transition can never be detected is not 
strictly iji accordance with fficts. The elision is not restricted to propiu' names, 
but is ap[)licul)le to all \vords alike ; and in Hindi liooks Avritten and printed at 
the present day it is optional Avith the Avntor to vise excliisi\^oly either /lo/'/irt, 
or koH ; sAkar or suar; Mv ov or both indiUcrently. Again, to lake a 
local illustration: (lolnirdliau, being a place of high repute, is always so spelt 
by Avefl-inibrined people, but in vulgar Avriting it is contracted to Gordliaii, 
and it is almost exce.plional to come across a man Avliose name is Gobardhan 
Das, who does not acquiesce in the corruption. 

Next to piiTj the local affix of most general signification and the one 
Avliicli Avii should therefore expect to find occupying the second place in popular 

* A case in point is afforded by my own name, which is a corruption of the Erench gros 
and is from ihc tJamerootaa the Sanskrit guru (in the nominative case Cnirus), It has come down 
to me with the spelling wnalterod for more than 530 years ; but the owy which was originally 
pronounced as in the word ‘growth/ or rather as the ou in group, has gradually aeauired the 
harsher sound which more commonly attaches to the diphthong, as in * brown.' In Mathuri, 
curiously enough^ I was always known by the Hindus as * Guru Sahib,' and so got back to my 
original name. 
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use is ffrdma, ffdma, or ffdnw. It occurs, however, far less frequently, at least 
in an uninutilated state. Thus of the 61 villages in the Kosi pargana there 
are only two with this affix, viz., Dahi-gdnw, named from the Dadhi-kund, 
and Pai-gdnw from the Pai-ban-kund; dadhi and paya$ both moaning ‘ milk.’ 
In the 111 Chhatd villages there are four, viz,, Bhau-ganw, Nand-g6nw, Naii- 
gikna, and Uncha-giinw. In the 163 Mathurk villages there are six, viz., 
Baohh-ganw, Dhan-gtow, Jakhin-g&nw, Naug&ma (properly N4-gdma from its 
founder Naga), Nim-ganw, and Uncha-ganw. In the 141 MAt villages there 
is only one, Tenti-ka-ganw, and this a name given by R&ja Suraj Mall — on 
account of the abundance of the karil plant with its frn>t called tenti — ^to a place 
formerly known as Akbar-pur. In the 203 Mahaban villages only two, viz., 
Nim-ganw and Pani-gAnw ; and in the 129 S’adAbad villages, four, viz., Kukar- 
gama, Naugama, Ilisgama, and Tasjgau. The proportion is therefore little 
more than two per cent., and even of this small number the raajoritj’^ may 
reasonably be presumed to be of modern date. Thus Nau-gdma in the Chhata 
pargana was formed in later Muhammadan times by a moiety of the popula- 
tion of the parent village Tdroli, who under imperial pressure abandoned their 
ancestral faith and submitted to tlie yoke of Isl&m. Again the five or six 
villages, such as Bachh-g^inw, Dahi-g&nw, &c., that have sj>rung up round the 
sacred groves and lakes and retain the name of the tirath unaltered, simply 
substituting ffdnw for the original ban or kund, are almost certainly due to the 
followers of VallabliachSrya at the beginning of the 16th century, or to the 
Gosain who composed the modern Brahrna-vaivarta Pur&na and first made 
these spots places of Vaishnava pilgrimage. It may therefore be inferred that 
in older names the termination ffrdma has, like puri, been so mutilated as to 
become difficult of recognition. The last name on tlie list, viz., Taslgau, is 
valuable as suggesting the character of the corruption, which it exhibits in a 
tnmsitional stage. The final syllable, which is variably pronounced a.s );au, go, 
or gon, is unmistakably a distinct word, and can only represent ginw. The 
former part of the compound, which at first sight appears not a little obscure, 
is illustrated by a village in the Mathuii pargana, Tasiha, a patti, or subdivision 
of the township of Sonkh, which is said to bear the name of one of the five sons 
of the J4t founder, the other four being Ajal, Asa, Pfirna, and Sahjua. As these 
are clearly Hindi vocables, it may be presumed that Tasiha is so likewise, and 
we shall probably be right if we take it for the Prftkritform of the Sanskrit tishga, 
one of the lunar mansions, used in the sense of ‘ auspicious,' in the same way 
^ the more common Pdsa, which represents the asterism Pushya. Thus, as the 
letter g can be elided under the same rule os the p in puri, the original termination 
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grama is not unfrequently reduced to the form on, in which not one letter of Its 
older self remains. The most interesting example of this mutation is afforded 
by the village Ptins'on. Its meaning lias so thoroughly died out that a local 
legend has been in oxistonce for some generations which explains it thus : that 
two days after Krishna had slain one of the monsters with wliioh the country was 
infested, he was met. at this spot by some of his adh(*rent3 who asked him how 
long ago it was that lie had done the deed, and he replied parson, Hbe day before 
yesterday.’ This is obviously as absurd as Wxakal kata, or ^3''esterday’s cutting,’ 
told about Oalcuttii; for apart from other reasons the word in vogue in Krishna’s 
time would have been not parson, but its original form parsvas. However, the 
true etymology, which is j'et more disguised by the fact that office clerks always 
change tlier into I and call the placje Palson, does not appear to have been ever 
suggested till now. Clearly the name was once Parasurarna-gfinw, or in its 
contracted form Parsaganw, and thence by regnlartransltion has passed, through 
Parsanw into Parson. If proof were required, it is supplied by the fact that a 
large pond of ancient sacred repute immediately adjoining the village is called 
Parasiinim-kund. 

The sacred ponds and groves with which the country of Braj abounds 
are, as might naturally be expected, ordinarily much older than the villages 
on their margin ; and, us illustrated by the above example, it is always of 
the utmost importance to the philologist to ascertain tladr popular n.imes. 
These are much less liable to corruption than the name of any village ; for as 
the Urath is visited sohdy on account of tli(^ divinity with whom it is tradition- 
ally associated, his name is in it preserved intact, while as an element in the 
word that designates the village (a place most coiinoctiHl in the mind wdth 
secular niatteis) its |)rimary import is less considered and. in a few generations 
may be totally forgotten. Thus the obscure name of a pond,^ wliicli can only 
bo ascertained by a personal visit, often reveals the m'nne of the local deity or 
it may bo of the founder of the settlement, and in that gives a surer clue to 
the process of corruption in tho village name than could ever he afforded by 
any amount of library research For example, the rGsohition of such a word 

* Similarly in England it U the traditional names of the petty subdivisions of the village 
that are generally of most interest to the philologist. To quote the words of one of the most 
charming topographical writers of the present day : Scores of tJie most singular names 

might be collected in every parish. It is the meadows and pastures which usually bear these desig- 
nations ; the ploughed lands are often only known by their acreage, as the ten-acre piece or the 
twelve-acres. Some of them arc undoubtedly the personal names of tho former owners. But in 
others ancient customs, alliisions to traditions, fragments of history or of languages now extinct 
may BurvlTe^* (lic^unaa^utaGreaiJEstate,). 
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as Senwa into its constitnent elements might seem a hopeless undertaking ; hut 
the clouds are dispelled on ascertaining that a neighbouring pond of reputed 
sanctity is known as Syamkund. Thence it may reasonably be inferred that 
the original form was Syam-ganw j the final m of Syiira and the initial g 
of gdnw being elided by the rules already quoted, and the consonant y passing 
into its cognate vowel. Other names in the district, in which the affix ffdnw 
may be suspected to lurk in a similarly mutilated condition, are Jaiswa for 
d ay-sinh- g&nw ; Basann for Bishan-ganw ; Bliiiln for Bhirn-gfmw ; Bsidon for 
Bddu-ganw* (BMu being for Sanskrit Biidava) and Ohawa for Udha-gdnw. 

Another word of yet wider signification than (dther pun or grama, and one 
which is known to have been extensively used as a local affix in early times, 
is stMna, or its Hindi equivalent thdm. And yet, strange to say, there is not 
a single \dllago name in the whole district in whicli its presonco is apparent. 
It probably exists, but if so, only in the very mutilated form of ha. Thus the 
village of Satohii on the road between Mathura and ( Jobardhan i.s famous for, 
and beyond any doubt whatever derives its name from, a sacred pond called 
Sdntanu-knnd. The eponymous hero is a mythological character of such 
remote antiquity that he is barely remembered at all at the pre.scnt day, and 
what is told about him on the spot is a sti’ange jumlilo of the original legend. 
The word Satoha therefore is no new creation, and it can scarcely bo expected 
to have escaped from the wear and tear of ages to which it has beeii exposed, 
without undergoing even very material changes. The local w’iseacres find an 
etymology in sattti, ‘ bran,’ which they assert to have been Santanu’s only 
food during the time that he was practising penance. Bat this is obviously 
absurd, and Satohh, I am convinced, is an abbreviation for Santanu-sthiina. 
Instances are very frequent in which words of any length and specially proper 
names are abbreviated by striking out all but the first .syllable and simply 
adding tho vowel u to the part retained, 'flius in common vilhige speech at the 
present day Kalydn is almost invariably addressed as Kalu, Bhagavau as Bhagii, 
Balavant as Bald, and Mulchand as Mnlu. In the last example the long 
vowel of tho first syllable is also shortened, and thus an exact parallel is afforded 
to die change from Santanu to Satu or Sato. Sato-tlaina then by ordinary rule, 
if only the th in the compound is regarded as non-initial, becomes Satohdna ; 
and the further loss of the final m cannot bo regarded as an insuperable difficulty. 


* Here, aa Dr. Hosnile has pointed ont, B&don might bo simply a corruption of Badava, m 
JM on is for JtidaTa. Bat I think it more probable that, at the time, irhcn the village was 
founded, the word B&dava was no longer current in vernacular speech and had been supeneM 
by the Hindi Bidn, which by itself would not admit of expansion into Blidon. 
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An affix which has itself sufFored from organic decay has a tendency to 
involve its support in the same destruction, and thus I feel no difficulty in 
proceeding a step further and interpreting the word ‘ Paiiha’ on the same 
principles as in Satoha. It is the name of a largo and apparently very ancient 
village with a temple of Ohatur-bhuj, rebuilt on tho foundations of an older 
shrine, which had been destroyed by AurangKcb. At tho back of the god’s 
throne is a hollow in the ground, which has given rise to a local etymology of 
tho usual unscientific character. For it is said to bo the mouth of the cave 
into which tho people of Braj ‘ entered’ (paithd) when Krislma upheld the 
Giri-riij hill, which is about two miles distant from the village, in order to 
shelter them from the storm of Indra. Absurd as tho legend is, it supplies a 
suggestion : for paUhnd, tho verb ‘ to enter,’ is unquestionably formed from 
tho Sanskrit prarisAfct ; and if wo imagine a somewhat analogous proc(iSs in 
the case of tho local name, and allow for the constant detrition of many cen- 
turies, wo may recognize in ‘ Paitha’ the battered wreck of Pratishth&na, 
which in Sanskrit is not an unusual name for a town. 

SlJiali, a word very similar in meaning to sthdna, suffers precisely the 
samo fate wJien employed as an affix ; all its intermediate letters being slurred 
over, and only tbo first and last refaiinod. Thus Kosi represents an original 
Kusa-sthali ; and Tarsi with tho sacred grove of Tal-ban, w'horo, according 
to the very ancient legend, Krislma put to death tho demon Dhenuk, is for 
Tala-sthali. 

Kiirab, the name of a largo village in tho Mahaban pargaua, is a 
solitary example of an affix, which I take to have been in full tho Sanksrit 
vapra, ‘ a fort,’ or ‘ field.’ If so, it has suffered even more than stluili and has 
retained only ono letter of its original self, viz., the initial v or b. Since hazard- 
ing the above suggestion I have come across a fact ■which is tho highest pos- 
sible testimony to its correctness ; for a copper-plato grant of Dhruvasena, ono 
of the Valabhi kings, tfansbribed in the Indian Antvjuary, gives.Hastaka^vapra 
as the name of the place now called Hdthab. 

Another termination, which wo find occurring with sufficient frequency 
to warrant the presumption that it is an affix ■with a definite meaning of its 
own, is oi. There arc five examples of it in tho district, viz., Oindoi, Majhoi, 
Mandoi, Hadoi, and Bahardoi. Of these tho most suggestive is tho first, 
Oindoi. Here is a pond of ancient sacred repute, called Oondokhar-kuud, 
whi(A' fe the scone of an annnal mol4, the Phul Dol, held in the month of Ph&l- 
gon. Hence we may safely infer that Oindoi is a compound word with Oenda 
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for its first element This is not an uncommon name for a Hindu, and its 
most obvious meaning would be ‘ a marygold/ So taken it would find a 
parallel in such proper names as Gulab, ^ a rose ’ ; Tulsi, tho sacred herb so 
called ; FIiul, flower’ ; and Pubap, for the Sanskrit with tho same 
meaning. It may, however, bo doubted whether it did not in tho first instance 
represent rather the Hindi (/ainda, for gajmdraj ‘ an elephant. ’ Besides pre- 
serving the name of tho village founder, the term Genclokhar-kimd is curious 
in another respect, as showing a complete popular forgetfulness of tho mean- 
ing of the termination okhar at tho time when the word hind with precisely 
the same import was added. English topography supplies a case exactly in 
point; for Wansbeckwator is composed of throe words,' wliloli all mean exact- 
ly the same thing, but were current in popular speecli at difibreiit times, being 
respectively Danish, German, and English. But to return to Giiuloi, which 
we have found to be a compound word with Genda for its first element, the 
termination oi yet remains to be considered. I take it to be vapi, ^ a pond.’ 
In confirmation of this vi(‘w it is worthy of note that in tho Gliiror pargana of 
the Mainpuri district there is a village called oi, pur et simple^ snrround(‘d on 
three sides by the river Arind, which in the rains becomes at that particular 
spot an enormous and almost stagnant sheet of water.* For such a jJaeo vdpi 
would be a highly approi)riate name, and for the transition from vdpi to oai no- 
thing is required beyond the elision of the jn and change of v into its cognate 
vowel. Prefixing Genda, w^c liave Genda-oui, Gendavai, and finally Gintloi ; o 
being subsituted for <ni, and i for ai, by the following Sutras of Vararuchi, yl?/^a 
ot L 41, and Td dhavn/e I. 3!). The latter rule, it is true, refers strictly only to 
the word dhain/a, whicli becomes dhircmi in Prakrit, but it seoins not unreasonable 
to give it a wider apjdicatiun. The above lino of argnuient would command un- 
qualified assent if it could be shown that each of the places witli the oi ending was 
in the neigh bon rhoo<l of some considerable pond. There is such a one at Man- 
doi, called Acharya-kund ; and Baliardoi, founded at an early period by Tb4- 
kurs from Cliitor, who only about 30 years ago lost their proprietary rights and 
and now have all migrated elsewhere, is a place subject to yearly inundations, 
as it immediately adjoins some low ground where a largo body of water is 
always collected in tho rains. Racloi I have never had an opportunity of seeing, 
and therefore cannot say whether its physical characteristics confirm or are at 
variance with my theory : but at Majhoi, which is a Gtijar village on the 
bank of tho Jamuna, there is certainly no vestige of any large pond, which 

* For this curious fact so strikingly illustrative of my theory, 1 am indebted to Mr. McCo** 

naghey, who conducted the last settlement of the Mainpuri district. 
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would account for the affix vdpL This one proved exception cannot, however, 
be regarded as a fatal objection ; for the same effect may result from very 
different causes ] as, for instance, the Hindi word in the sense of ‘a day 
of the week ’ represents the Sankrit vara ; while if taken to lUean ^ water,* 
or ^a child,’ it stands in the one case for vdri^ in the other hdla. Thus in the 
particular word Majhoi, the o may belong to the first element of the compound 
and the i be the affix of possession. 

Ana is another termination of somewhat rare occurrence* This is in all 
probability an abbreviation of the Sanskrit a^ana, which means primarily ^ a go- 
ing,’ ^ a road,’ but is also used in the wuder sense of simply ^ place.’ An ex- 
ample very much to the purpose is supplied by Varariichi, or rather 
by his commentator Bhamaha, who incidentally mentions munjdna, ^ a place 
producing the mxinja plant,’ as the Prakrit equivalent for the Sanskrit maxmjd^ 
yana. The district contains nine places which exhibit this ending, viz.j Ho- 
tana, Halwana, llathana, Mahrana, Sih^ina, KaiiMna, MirtAna, Hiwana, and 
Barsana. But what was only suspected in the case of the Gindoi group, m., 
that all the names do not really belong to the same category, is here suscep- 
tible of positive proof. But to take first some of the words in which ayana 
seems an appropriate affix ; Sihaua, where is a pond called the kshir sdyar^ may 
be lor Kshirtiyana ; Dotana, derived on the spot from ddnton^ ^ a tooth-brush,’ 
which is suggestive of Buddhist legends and therefore of ancient sanctity, may 
well be for Devatayaiia ; Halwana, wherqan annual mela is celebrated in honour 
of Balaninia, may have for its first clement Hala-hhrit, a title of that hero, the 
final t being elided and the hh clianged into v ; while th^! first syllable in the 
three names Hatluina, Kaulana, and Mirhina, may represent respectively 
Hasti, Koinal, and Amrit ; Amrit Sinh being recorded by tradition as the 
founder of the last-named village. But the resemblance of-Diwana and Bar- 
sana to any of the above is purely accidental. The former commemorates 
the Jat founder, one Hiwfin Singh, whoso name has been localized simply by 
the addition of the affix a, while Barsana has a history of its own, and that a 
curious one. It is now famous as the reputed birth-place of RadhA, who is the 
only divinity that — for the last two centuries at least — has been popularly as- 
sociated wdth the locality. But of old it was not so ; the hill on which the mo- 
dem series of temples has been erected in her honour is of eccentric conforma- 
tion, with four boldly-marked peaks ; whence it is still regarded by the local 
Pandits as symbolical of the four-faced divinity, and styled Brahma kd palidr^ 
or * Brahma’s hill.* This lingering tradition gives a clue to the etymology : 
the latter part of the word being sdnu, which is identical in meaning with pahdr 

85 
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and the former part a corruption of Brahma. But this, the true origin of 
the word, had entirely dropped out of sight e-ven in the IGth century, when 
the Avritcr of the Vrajia-bliakti-vililsa was reduced to invent the form Brisha- 
bhfeu-pura as the Sanskrit equivalent for the Hindi Barsana. A somewhat 
similar fate has befallen the companion hill of Nand-giinw, which is now 
crowned with the temple of Nand Bae »Ji, Krishna’s reputed foster-father. Its 
real name, before Vaishnava influence had become so strong in the land, was 
Nandi-grania, by which title it was dedicated to Mahadeva in his charracter 
of Nandisvar ; and the second person of the Hindu trinity, who has now appro- 
priated all three of the sacred hills of Braj, was then in possession of only one, 
Gobardhan. 

The local name Mai, or Man, is found occasionally in all parts of Upper 
India and appears also in the Matlmri district, though not with great fre- 
quency.* The one form seems to bo only a broader pronunciation of the other! 
in the same way as ndu is the ordinary village pronunciation for ndi, a barber,’ 
the Sanskrit ndpita, and ran, a flood, or rush of water, is for raya, or mi, from 
the root ri, ‘ to go.’ IVice the word stands by itself j twice as an affix, 
viz., in Pipara-mai and His-mai ; once in connection with a more modem 
name of the same place, Mai Mirza-pur ; and twice, as in Rdc-jmr Mai and 
Bara Mai, where the exact relationship 'with the companion word may bo a 
little doubtful. In most of these cases I consider it to be an abbreviation of 
the Sanskrit wtt/tf, meaning ‘land’ or ‘a landed estate.’ The elision of the 
h is not according to any definite rule laid down by the Prakrit grammarians, 
but certainly agrees •with vulgar practice ; for example, the word rnahtna, 
‘ a month,’ is always pronounced maina ; and if it were given its full comple- 
ment of three syllables, a rustic would probably not understand what was 
meant. At Mai Mirzapur the tradition is that tho name commemorates one 
Mayii Bam ; and in the particular case, this very possibly may bo so j but 
obviously instances of this veiy restricted derivation would be rare. 

NagaVy ‘ a town,’ has always been fairly popular as a local affix, and the 
Mathura district contains seven examples of the word so used, viz., Rdpnagar, 
Sher-nagar, a second Biip-nagar, Ma’sum-nagar, Ibim-uagar, Bimagar, and 
B4j-nagar. But it is in modern times and as a prefix that it enters moat 
largely into any catalogue of village names. As a rule, whenever now-a-daya 
an over-crowded town throws out a branch settlement, which becomes of 

* Mr. Blocbmann informed me that he had noted, with regard to this word *Mau,' that it 
was found ail ovt-r the wide area extending from Western MilwA to Esstem Aodb, hut did net 
seem to occur in Bengal, Bibii, at Sindh. 
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sufficient importance to claim a separate entry in the Government rent-roll, it 
is therein recorded as Nagla so-and-so, according to the name of the principal 
man in it. On the spot, Nagla Bali, to take a i)articular case, is more com- 
monly called Bali ka nagara ; and after the lapso^o^ a few generations, if the 
new colony prospers, it drops the Nagara altogether, and is known simply as 
Bali. The transmutation of the word natjara into Nagla and its conversion 
from a suffix into a prefix are due solely to the proclivities of native revenue 
officials, who aftect tlio Persian collocation of words rather tlian the Hindi, jind 
always evince a prejudice against th(5 letter t. It is interesting to observe that 
in England the Teutonic mode of compounding names dilibrs from the Celtic, 
in the same way as in India the Hindi from the Urdu : for while the Colts 
spoke of Strath Clyde and Abertay, the Teutons j)referrcd Clydesdale and 
Taymouth. 

The number of sacred w'oods and lakes in Braj accounts for the termi- 
nations ban and hmd^ wliich probably are not often met elsewliere. Examples 
of tho former are Kot-ban, Bluidra-ban, Brinda-ban, Loha-ban and Maha-bau ; 
and of the latter, Rfidlui-kund and Madlmri-kund. The only name in this list, 
about which any doubt can be felt as to the exact derivation, is Lohu-bun. It is 
said to commemorate Krishna’s victory over a demon called Loha-jangha, 
Iron-leg ; and at the annual festival, offerings of ‘ iron’ are made by the 
pilgrims. In the ordinary authorities for Krishna’s life and adventures I 
certainly find no mention of any Loha-jangha, and as we shall see when w© 
come to sp(^ak of tho village Bandi, local customs are often based simply on an 
accid(iiital coincidence of name, and prove nothing but the prevalent ignorance 
as to the true priiicij)l(3S of philology. But in the Vrihat-katha, written by 
Soni^deva in the reign of Harslia Deva, king of Kashmir, A. I). 1059-1071, 
is a story of Loha-jangha, a Brahman of Mathurfi, who wsls miraculously con- 
veyed to Lanka : whence it may be inferred that at all events in the 11th 
century Loha-jangha, after whom tlie young Brahman was named by tho 
romancer, was recognized us a local power; and thus, though we need not sup- 
pose that any such monster ever existed, Loha-^-ban does in all probability derive 
its name from him. 

The few IocvaI affixes that yet remain require no lengthened notice ; of 
ffarh, or (jarld, there are as many as twenty instances, viz,, Nilkanth-garhi, a 
settlement of Jdesv^r Thakurs; Sher-garh, a fortress commanding the Jamund, 
built in the reign of Sher Shah ; Charaar-garhi, a colony of tho iactious Giijar 
t.ribe;Ahvaran-garhi;Chint 0 rgarhi andllustam-garhi, founded by Gahlot Thdkurs 
in the reign of Aurangzob; Badan-garh, commemorating Thakur Badan Sinh, 
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father of Sfiraj Mall, the first Bharatpnr Raja; Ikhd-Fath-garh, fonnded by one 
of Siiraj Mall’s officers ; Birju-garbi, Chintd-garhi, Inayat-garhi, Kankar-garhi, 
LAl-garhi, M&nd-^rhi, Mani-garhi, Bani-garhi, Shankar-garhi, Tilka-garhi, 
Bharu-garhi, and Tal-garhi, all fonnded by Jats during the fifty years that 
elapsed between tho establishment of their brief supremacy and tlio British 
annexation. The name will probably never bo used again as a local affix ; and 
its extreme popularity during one half-century constitutes an interesting land- 
mark in Indian provincial history, as proof of the troubled character of the 
country, when no isolated habitation was thought secure unless protected by a 
circuit of wall and ditch. , 

Klierd, as seen in Pali-khcrfi, Awa-kheni, Pal-klier^, Aira-khera, Sar- 
kand-kherd, and Sel-kher4, invariably implies a state of comparative deprivar^ 
tion, which may be either of people or of laud, according as it arises either from 
the emigration of the greater part of its inhabitants to some entirely different 
locality, or by tho formation of a number of subordinate hamlets in the neigh- 
bourhood, which divide among themselves all tho ctiltivated area and leave the 
old bazar merely as a central spot for common meeting. 

Patti ordinarily implies a comparatively modem partition of family lands : 
thus tho villages, into which the old township of Magora was divided by the 
four sons of the Toraar founder, are called after their names, Ajit-patti, Ghatam- 
patti, JiijaJi-patti, and Rdra-patti : and similarly Bajana was divided by the Jats 
into three villages known as Dilu-patti, Siu-patti, and Sultsin-patti. The other 
four places in the district that have this affix do not, however, bear out the 
above rule. They are Lorha-patti, Nainu-patti, Patti Babram, and Patti Sakti. 
Nether of these has any companion hamlet dating from the same time as itself; 
and Nainu-patti is a place of considerable antiquity, which long ago wassfeplit 
up into eleven distinct villages. 

Another word of precisely similar import is Tliok. This is used in the 
Mahfirban pargana as an element in the name of five out of the six villages 
that constitute the Sonai circle, and which are called Thok Bindavani, Thok 
Gy&n, Thok S6ru, and Thok Sumeru. 

Khoh is an exceptional affix, w'hich occurs only once, in Mangal-khoh, 
the name of a village on a ‘creek’ of the old stream of the Jamuna. . Tata, a 
bank, is similarly found once only, in Jamunauta, which is a contraction for 
Jamuna-tata. 

Of Satde as an affix we have examples in A’zamibid Sarie, Jam&I-pur 
Sarae, Mai Sar&e, 3ar&e’ Ali Kh&n, Sariie D&iid, and Sar&e Salivahan. Only 
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at the two first is there any Sar&e actually in existence ; both of these are 
large and anbstantial buildings erected by local Governors on tlie lino of the 
old Imperial road between Agra apd lAhor. The others were probably more 
ranges of mud huts, like the ordinary Sarde of the present day, and have there- 
fore long since disappeared. 

The Persian terminations dMd and ganj, which predominate so largely in 
some parts of India, have, been little usikI in Hindi-speaking Mathura. Of dhud 
there are only six examples, being an average of one to each pargana, viz., 
A’zam-abdd and Murshid-dbdd, each commemorating a local Governor in the 
reign of Aurangzeb ; Aurang-abad, dating from the same period ; Sa’diibad, the 
chief town on the demesne of tiliah-jahan’s minister Sa’dullah Khiin ; and Asaf- 
abiid, Bir-ali-dbad, Gulshan-abud, and Salim-abad, named after founders of less 
historical distinction. 

Having thus passed in review every affix denoting ‘place’ that we have 
been able to identify, we proceed to consider the second class of names, viz., 
those in w'hich tlie affix signifies ‘possession.’ The examples nnder this head 
arc equally numerous and in a philological point of view of no less importance ; 
but the whole scries is ti’averscd by a single clue, and if this is grasped at the 
beginning, it is found to lead so directly from one formation to another, that it 
precludes all necessity of pausing for lengthy consideration at any particular 
stage of the argument. Obviously, tlie simplest mode of expressing possession 
is by attaching to the name of the owner the grammatical particle, whatever 
it may be, which in consequence of its familiar use has been selected as the 
special sign of the genitive or possessive case. This in modern Hindustani is 
M or Jd, which wo find employed in the folloAving ten words, viz., Barka, 
Mahanki, Berkd, Marhdka, Bhartiyakd, Bhureka, Kanekd, Marhuakd, Salakd, 
and Surkd. In the last six names on the list the former part of the compound, 
viz., Bhartiya, Bhiird, &c., is known to bo the name of the Jat founder of the 
village. Thus vfo have an indisputable proof that about a century ago it was 
not at all an uncommon thing to form names of places in this way. If no 
earlier examples of the formation occur, it is most reasonable to explain their 
absence by inferring, as in the case of puri, that in the course of time the rough 
edges, that once marked the place where the word and its affix joined, have 
become so worn and smoothed down tliat they can no longer bo felt. How by 
eliding the It— -a very simple proceeding and one quite in accordance with rule 
—an. amalgamation would bo effected between the two elements of the com- 
pound which would totally alter their onginal appea:ranoe ; and wo have only 
to reinsert it to discover tiie meaning of many names otherwise unintelligible. 

m 
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Thus Bhiilai, a settlement of Bhdl Thakiirs, is seen to represent Bhdl-hi {basti) ; 
Baghai is for Bagh~ki ; MaJanai for Madaii-ki J Ugliai for Ugra-ki; Malipai 
for Maliipa-ki ; Jonai for Jamuna-ki (Jaiiiia being mentioned by Vararuchi as 
the Prakrit form of Yamuna) ; and Semri, with its aneieiit temple of Syumala 
Devi, for Syamala-ki, Similarly, Indau is for Iiulra-ka and Karnau for Kar- 
nii-ka : the representation of a + u by au rather than d being almost an invari** 
able practice, as we see in rdu, a contraQtion for raja, pdmo for pada, nau for 
nava and tan for tdta. 

K6, U, however, are not the only signs of the genitive case in use ; for in 
Iho Miirwiiri dialect their place is occupied by n?, n. Of this form, too, there 
are abundant examples, as might have been anticipated : for some centuries ago, 
migrations from Rajputami into Matlmrd wei*o very frequent and in a less 
degree continue to the present day. Thus, we have IJmraura, Lohniri, 
Ganesara, Bliumri, Puthri (from pnth, a sand-hill), Bhainsara, Ganiinra (for 
Garuda-ra) and Bagharra, &c. At the last-named place the old village site is 
called Sher-ha-‘kherA, which puts the meaning of (ho word Bagharra beyond a 
doubt ; the reduplication of the r being purely phonetic. In other names tho 
consonant has not been reduplicated, but the same effect has been produced by 
lengthening the vowel. Such are Kiinjera (where is Kunj-ban), Rahera, 
Ranera (founded by Sissodia Thakurs, who named it after tho Hand of Chitor, 
whence they had migrated), Maghera, Nonera, and Konkera, &c* 

The origin of the tw^o particles kd and rd has been much disputed. I would 
suggest that they both represent an original kara, or har. This we find used occa- 
sionally by Tulsi Diis as a substantive ; as in the line tab kar as; vimoh ah nahin ; 
^ then the matter was so ; now there is no delusion.’ More frequently it occurs 
as tho sign of (he genitive ; and even in the line quoted it might b(? regarded in 
that light, by supposing an ellipse of some siicli word as hdl, or vydpdr. The 
transition from the one uso to the other being .so easy, it can scarcely bo doubted 
that the particle and the substantive arc really the same? identical word. The 
loss of the final r would naturally cause a lengthening of the vowel, and thus 
kar becomes hd. 

The alternative form rd may be explained by tbe elision of the initial 
which would ordinarily take place whenever kara was made the bust member of 
a compound. Thus Hana-kara becomes llanara or Ranera ; and the lengthen- 
ing of the final a is not at all an exceptional phenomonon. 

’ Not unfrequently, however, instead of being lengthened, tho final a of the 

kara\^ dropt as well as the initial consonant. There consequently remains 
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only the letter r, which wo see appearing as a final in such words as Kamar, Sahar, 
Udhar, and Surir. Of these, Kfiinar (for Kam-ra) is probably an offshoot from tho 
neighbouring town of Kiim-ban in Bharatpur territory, a famous place of Vaish- 
nava pilgrimage ; while KSaliar and Udhar must have been named after their 
iH^spective ibunders, wlio in the one case is known to liave b(Mm called Udho, or 
Udhan, and in the other ^vus probably some Sabhsi. In Surir, which presents 
peculiar difiiciilti(;s, we fortunately are not left to conjecture. For a local 
tradition attests that the town was once called Sugriv-ka Khora. Tljo resemb- 
lance between the two riaim?s is slight that the people on the spot and tho 
unphilological mind generally would not recognize any connection between 
tliem ; but according to rules already quoted Sugriv-ni would pass naturally 
into Surir, and the fact that it has done so is a strong confirmation of the 
truth of the rules. 

Another particle that is commonly used for investing substantives with a 
possessive force is wdla^ or ward. Of this, as a component in a village name, we 
have two illustrations in tlic divstrict, ru., Pipalwara and Bhadanwara.* No satis- 
factory attempt has hitherto been made to explain the derivation and primary 
meaning cither of this affix u’dia, or of the somewhat less common hardy 
which is used in a precisely similar way. I take tho latter to represent the 
Sanskrit dhdra (from tho root dhvx) in the sense of ^ holding ’ or ^ having/ 
as in the compounds chhattra-dhdray ^having an umbrella/ danda-dhdray ‘ hav- 
ing a stick.’ The elision of the d is quite according to rule, as in bafdra, ‘ deaf/ 
for badhira, Wald, again, is I consider beyond any doubt tho Sanskrit pdla, with 
the same signification of ^ keeping or ^ having.’ Tho substitution of v for p 
is prescribed by Varariiclii in Sutra II., 15, wdio gives as an example the 
Prakrit sdvo for the Sanskrit sdpa^ ‘ a curse.’ Thus wo have from go-pdla, ^ a 
cow-keeper,’ goicdla, and finally gwdla ; from chaupdl the alternative form 
chauwdrdy and from kotta-pdla, ^ the governor of a fort,’ tho familiar kotwdl. 

For the foi'jnation of adjectives that denote possession, the affix most 
frequently employed, both in Sanskrit and modern Hindustani, is L Thus 
from dhaiiy ‘ wealth,’ comes dhani, wealthy and from mala, ^ a floral wreath’ 
comes rndli, ^a florist.’ J)r. Hunter, wdth much perverted ingenuity, has gone 
out of bis way to suggest that the latter are an aboriginal and non-Aryan race 
and “ take their name from the tribal term for man, male, from which many 

* It IB CTitioua to find in the English of the 9th century a word V&ra' used precisely in the 
same way. Thus the Mersewara. or marsh folk, were the dwellers in the reclaimed flats of 
mommy marsh : while the Cautwara inhabited lheCaiat,or open upland which still gives its 
name to the county of Kent. ^ 
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hill and forest people of northern and central India, possibly also the whole 
Malay race of tlio Archipelago, are called. ” I am not aware that in this theory 
he has found any followers : whatever the origin of the Malays, there is no 
more reason to suppose a connection between thoni and the Malis of our gar- 
dens, than between man, the biped, and man, a weight of 40 sens. As the let- 
ters of the alphabet are necessarily limited, it must occasionally happen that com- 
binations are formed which are (piito independent of one another and yet in ap- 
pearance are identical. Among examples of the i affix w'e find in Mathura, from 
dUmar, ‘a fisherman,’ Dhiiuari, a fishing village on the bank of the Jamuna : 
from a founder Husain, a village Hus-aini ; from Pal, 'the favourite title of a 
Th4kur clan, Pali ; from Pingal, Pingari ; from hahiil, the acacia, Babiiri ; from 
Khajur, Khajuri .* and from kindra, ‘ the river bank, ’ Kinari, A lengthened 
form of the same affix is iya, which we find in Jagatiya and Khdndiya. 

Another affix, which in ordinary Sanskrit literature occurs as frequently as 
i and with precisely the same signification, is vat, vatu In vulgar pronunciation 
the consonant v generally passes into the cognate vowel ; thus Bhagavati becomes 
Bhagoti, and Sarasvati, Sarsfiti. I am therefore led to suspect that this is the affix 
which has been used in the formationjof such village names as Kharot, Khatauta, 
Ajinothi, Bilothi, Kajirothi, Basonti, Batlii, Junsuthi, Sonoth, Biidauth, Barauth, 
Dhanoti, and Tatarota. All these places are presumably old, and notliing can 
be stated with certainty as to the period of the foundation, but the only one of 
them in any way remarkable is B4thi. Here is the sacred grove of Bahula-ban, 
with the imago of the cow Bahula, who (as told in the Itilias*) addressed such 
piteous supplications to a tiger who was about to destroy her, that the savage 
beast could not but spare her life. A meld in her honour is still held on the 
fourth day of Kuwkr, called ‘ Bahula chaturthi.’ In every other instance where 
the 6an is a place of any celebrity, it has supplied the foundation for the village 
name, and has probably done so here too. Tlie transition from Bahula-vati to 
Bathi presents no insuperable difficulty ; for a similar change of the dental into the 
cerebral consonant has occurred in the Hindi pattan, ‘ a town,’ andinmur/ta, ‘ a 
fool,’ for the Sanskrit miigdha ; the insertion of the aspirate is the only irregu- 
larity which it is not easy to explain. 

A third affix which can be more appropriately noticed here than elsewhere, 
though it has a somewhat different force, is a. This implies primarily ‘ a pro- 
duct,’ or ‘ resuli’ Thus from her, the fruit tree, comes the name of the 

' * A collection of stories supposed to bare been related l<7 Bbima-seua while he lajr -wotmded 
on the Md of battle. 
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village Bera, an orchard of her trees : from Nahar, a man’s name meaning 
‘ lion,’ Nahra ; from Parsu, an abbreviation for Parasu-ram, Parsua ; from Bao 
[Sen], llaya ; from Paramesvar Das, Pavesara ; and similarly Bisambhara, 
Dandisara, &c. 

We may now pass on to the first snb-division of class III., in which are in- 
cluded all such village names as originally were identical, without addihion or 
alteration of any kind, with the names borne by the founders ; though the orgin- 
al identity, it must bo remembered, is no guarantee against subsequent corrup- 
tion. One of the earliest examples in the district is atforded by the vtllago Son, 
which is said to have been the capital of a Uiijii. Son— or more probably Sohan 

a Tomar ThSkur from Delhi. Sonkh, Sousa, and Sonoth, all three places 

in tlio immediate neighbourhood, would also s(!cm to be named after him and to 
prove tliat he was an historical i)crsonago of at least considerable local impor- 
tance. Another interesting illustration, which must also bo of early date, is 
found in the name Dham Sinha. Hero Dham, which is the obsolete Prakrit 
form oidharma and is not und(‘xstood at the present day, runs a great risk of being 
altered by people who aim at correctness, but lack knowledge, into the more iu- 
telligilile word dhan, Di. modern times tins style of nomenclature has been so 
prevalent that a single pargaua— Mah4-ban— supi)li(;s us wilh the following ex- 
amples, vk., Bubal, Gaju, Misri, Bhiira, Suraj, Barn, Rausanga, IShiurauga, 
Mnrsena, Bansa, Bhojna, Bbima, and Siir,. Of those, Rausanga forRup Sinha 
would scarcely have been recognizable but for the aid of local tradition. Occasion- 
ally the names of two brothers, or other joint founders, are combined, as avo see in 
Sampab-jogi, Chiira-hansi, Bindu-bulaki, and Ilarnaul. The latter is a curious 
contraction for Ilara Navala ; and as ‘ the swing’ is ono of tho popular institutions 
of Braj, tho word not unfrc(prently passes through a further corruption and is 
pronounced Hindol, which means a SAving. This Avill probably before long give 
occasion to a legend and a local festival in honor of Radhfi and Krishna. 

Under tho same head comes tho apparently Muhammadan name Noh ; 
which, with tho addition of tho suffix jUl, is the designation of a decayed 
town on tho left bank of tho Jamund to the north of tho district. At no 
very great distance, but on tho other side of the river, in Gnrgfinw, is a 
second Noh ; and a third is in tho Jalesar pargana, which now forms part of 
the Eta district So far as I have any certain knowledge, the name is not 
found in any other part of India, though it occurs in Central Asia ; for I learn 
feom Colonel Godwin Austen that there is a Noh in Ladak or rather Rudok at 
tho eastern end of tho Pangang Lake, and on its very borders. The Yftrkand 
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expedition is also stated in the papers to have reached Leh vi& Khotan, Kiria, Poln, 
and Noh, by the easternmost pass over theKiien-lnn monntains. Upon this point 
I may hope to acquire more definite information hereafter ; the best maps 
published up to the present time throw no light on the matter, for though they 
give the towns of Kiria and Khotan, they do not show Noh, and its existence 
therefore requires confirmation. The three places in this neighbourhood all agree 
in being evidently of great antiquity, and also in the fact that each is close to 
a large sheet of water. The lake, or morass, at Noh jbil spreads in some years 
over an area measuring as much as six miles in length by one in breadth. It is 
no doubt to a great extent of artificial formation, having been excavated for the 
double purpose of supplying earth, with which to build the fort, and also of ren- 
dering it inaccessible when built. The inundated appearance of the country 
combines with the name to suggest a reminiscence of the Biblical Deluge and the 
Patriarch Noah. The proper spelling of his name, as Mr. Blochmann informed 
me, is Niih, with the vowel li and the Arabic 7«, while Baclaoni, who twice* men- 
tions the town, in both places spells it with the imperceptible h; in the Xin-i- 
Akbari, however, which herein agrees with invariable modem usage, the final 
letter is the Arabic h But if a reference to the Deluge were intended, the 
word Noh would not have been used simply by itself ; standing as it docs, it 
can scarcely bo other than the name of tho founder. Now (to quote Mr. 
Blochmann .again) “ Muhammadans use the name Nuh extremely rarely. Xdam, 
Miisa, Yiisuf, and Ayub are common ; but on looking over my lists of saints, 
companions of Muhammad, and other worthies of Isltim, I do not find a single 
person with the name Nuh ; and hence I would look upon a connection of Noh 
with Noah as very problematical. I would rather connect it with tho Persian 
nuh, brine,’ which when lengthened becomes noh, not mih ; as the Persian dih, 
‘a village,’ becomes deh, not dtVt.” But if wo abandon tho Semitic name, it 
will bo better, considering the purely Hindu character of tho country, to try 
and fall back upon some Sanskrit root, and I am inclined to regard the name 
as a Muhammadan corruption of nava — not the adjective meaning ‘ now,’ but a 
proper namor—and with the h added either purposely to mark the distinction, 
or inadvertently in the same way as rdjd is in Persian characters incorrectly 
written rdjah. In the Harivansa (line 1677) mention’ is made of a king 
Ushinara, of the family of Kaksheyu, who had five wives, Nrig&, Krimi, Nav4, 
Darv&, and Drishadvati. They bore him each one son, and the boys were 

> *^Once as the scene of a fight between Ikbil Ebfin and Shams Ehsn of Bajrina (A. II. eoSX 
and again as the place where Mnbirak Shih crossed the Jamanfi for Jartoli. 
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named Nriga, Krimi, Nava, Suvrata and Sivi ; of whom Nava reigned over 
Navardshtram ; Krimi over Kumild-puri ; Sivi, who is said to bo tiio autlior of 
one of the hymns of the Rig Veda (X. 179), over the Sivayas, and Nriga over 
the Yaudheyas. In the Mahabharat the Usinaras are said to bo a lower race 
of Kshatriyas. Tliey are mentioned by I*anini in a connection which seems 
to imply that they were settled in or near tlie Panjab ; and in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, Usinara is collocated with Kuru and Panchala. Again, Urisluid- 
vati, the fifth of Usinara’s wives, recalls to mind the unknown river of the 
same name, which is mentioned by Mann as one of the boundaries of Brah- 
indvarta, and in the Mahabharat as the southern boundary of Kurukshetra. 
From all this it may be inferrred that the Navariishtra, over which Usinara’s 
third son Nava reigned, cannot have been far distant from Mathura and 
Gurganw ; and its capital may well have been the very place which still bears 
his name under the corrupt form of Noli or Nauh. 

The second subdivision of class III. is of an extremely miscellaneous 
character and admits of no grouping, each name having a separate individuality 
of its own. Some of the more obvious examples have been already quoted : 
such as are Basal, ‘ a colony for the Sanskrit vasati (which at the present day 
is more commonly abbreviated by the alternative mode into basti) ; (’liaukf, ‘an 
outpost’ on the Gurgiinw' road; Nagariya, ‘a small hamlet Barha, ‘ a 
removal;’ Garhi, ‘a fort;’ Mai, ‘an estate;’ Ivhor, ‘an opening’ between the 
Barsana hills; Anyor, ‘the other end’ of the Gobardhan range; Pura, ‘a 
town ;’ Khcriya, ‘a hill ;’ .and Toll, ‘ an allotmonti’ Others require more 
detailed explanation on account either of their intrinsic difficulty, or of the 
mythological disguise put upon them by the local pandits, who think there i.s no 
place in the whole of Braj which does not contain some allusion to Krishna. 
Thus they connect the word Mathura with the god’s title of Madhu-mathan ; 
though the more natural derivation is from the root direct, in its primary sense 
of ‘ churning ;’ an exact grammatical parallel being found in the word ‘ bhidura, 
breakable,’ a derivative from the root bhid, ‘ to break.’ The name thus interpreted 
is singularly appropriate ; for MathurA, has always been celebrated for its wide 
extent of pasture-land and many herds of cattle, and in all poetical descriptions of 
the localscenery ‘ the churn’ is introduced as a prominent feature. I observe that 
Dr. BAjendraMla Mitra in a learned article on the Yavanas, published in the 
Calcutta Asiatic Society’s Journal, has incidentally remarked upon a passage in 
the S&nti Parva of the Mah&bhkrat, in which the word Madhudi occurs, that 
this is the ancient form of Mathuii. Now I should hesitate to dispute any state-* 
meat deliberately made by so eminent a scholar, but this appears to be a mere 
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oiker dictum, and I strongly doubt whether in the whole range of early San- 
skrit litoruture the capital of Braj is ever designated Madhura. In the particular 
passage which he quotes, Lassen regards the word as the name of a river, 
and that the well-known city in the Dakhin is in the vernacular always spelt 
Madhura in no way affects the argument ; for even if the two names are ety- 
mologically identical, which is probable but not certain, the dislike shown by 
all the languages of the south to the nso of hard consonants is quite sufficient 
to account for the idteration. 

Similarly the name of the country, Bi*aj, or Vraja, has nothing to do 
with the Vajra Sena, the son of Aninidh, who is said to have been crowned 
king of Mathura on Krishna’s death ; but comes immediately from the root 
my, ‘ to go,’ and is thus a highly appropriate designation for a land of nomadic 
herdsmen. Etjually at fault is the mythological derivation of ‘ Buthon,’ the 
name of two large villages in the Kosi pargana, where Balarama, it is said, ‘ sat 
down’ {hailhcn) to wait for Krishna. Here, again, the real reference is to the 
pastoral character of the country, hathan being an archaic term to denote a graz- 
iug-ground. A still greater and more unnecessary perversion of etymological 
principles is afforded by the treatment of the Avoi’d Kliaira. This is popularly 
derived from the root l-hedna, ‘ to drive cattle,’ which was Krishna’s special occu- 
pation as a boy ; but it is in fact the regular contraction of the Sanskrit khit- 
dira, the Acacia Arabica, more commonly known as tlio hahdl ; as is proved liy 
the contiguity of the village to the Kiiadira-ban, one of the twelve sacred groves. 
Other indigenous trees have contributed in like manner to the local nomencla- 
ture ; thus the lodkra, or Symplocos, would seem to have furnished a name for 
the village of Ijohi in the Mat pargana : tho Tindnk Ghat at Mathurif is pfo- 
bably so called not in honour of any pious ascetic, but with reference to tho 
pasendn, or Diospyros, tho &inskrit tindiika, one of tho most common trees in 
the district ; and in the Sukra-ban, which gives its name to tlio village of Saka- 
raya, it would seem that the sakra- intended is the tree, tho Terminalia Arjuna, 
and not the god Indra, though he too is known by that title, which primarily 
means the strong or powerful. 

The most interesting example of an elaborate myth based solely on the 
misunderstanding of a local name is to bo found in tho village of Bandi. Hero 
is a very popular shrine, sacred to Bandi Anandi, who are said to have been two 
servants of Jasoda’s, whose special employment it was to collect the sweepings 
of the cow-shed and make them up into fuel. Bat in the inscription over the 
gateway.; leading into the court-yard of the temple, which is dated Saa^ 
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1575, there is no mention of Anandi whatever. Part is illegihle, but the first 
words road clearly as follow : Svasti sri Sarvoparl birdjamdn Bandi Ji, Tasya 
sevak, &c. From this it may be inferred that Anandi has been added in very 
recent times simply for the sake of the alliterative jingle, and because there 
happened to bo a second old figure on the spot that required some distinctive 
name. The original word was Bandi alone. The Gokul Gosains support their 
theory as to its etymology by making the Gobar Lila at Bandi one of the regu- 
lar scenes in the dramatic performances of the Ban-jatra ; but it is not accepted 
by the more old-fashioned residents of the village, who maintain that the local 
divinity was a recognized power long before the days of Krishna, who was 
broufflit there to offer at her shrine the first hair that was cut from his head. 

O 

Their view as to tho relative antiquity of the l^aiidi and the Mathura god is 
cortiiinly correct ; for both the images now helieved to represent Jasoda’s domes- 
tic servants are clearly effigies of tho goddess Diirgii. In the one she appears 
with ciglit arms, triumphing over tho demon Mahishasur ; in the other, which 
is a modern facsimile, made at Brinda-ban, after tho mutilated original, she has 
four arms, two pendent and two raised above tho head. Neither ol them can 
represent a liuman hamlinaid ;aud thus tlioy at once disprove the modern story, 
which would seem to bo based on nothing more substantial Ilian tho resemb- 
lance of the word handi to tho Persian hcinda^ nieaniiig ^ a servant. The real 
derivation would be from hand/ja, or vandyay the luturo participle ot the verb 
vund, signifying ^ veiicrablo’ or ^ worshipful.’ Thus, what was once an epithet ot 
a particular imago of Devi became after a time its distinctive name ; and event- 
ually^ being referred by the igiiorance of the people to a more ordinary term 
of current speech, has originated a legend and a local festival for which in fact 
there is no foundation whatever. 

Tho above is ono illustration of a general rule that all presumably an- 
cient local names are entirely different in origin and meaning from any terms 
of current speech with which they may happen to bo identical in form. 
Thus, as we have already seen, the village Parson has no connection with 
parson^ the common adverb of time ; neither is Paitha so named, as being 
near the mouth of tho cave into which tho people of Braj ^ entered {paitha)* 
Again, Hal, a large village in the Mathuni pargaiia, is not so called as 
being the scene of ono of Krishna’s ^ battles’ (rar), as local Pandits say , nor 
because the extensive woods round about it abound in rdlyOv ^ resin : but 
DOthor it is a cpntractiQn of Baja-kula, * a king a house ; a compbund of 
similar character with Gokul, a 'cow house; the name of the town where 
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Krishna was nurtured by the herdsman Nanda. Raval, a village in the same 
neighbourhood, the reputed home of Radha’s maternal grandfather Surbhan, 
may be identical in meaning ; or it may even represent an original RAdhA- 
kula, in which case it would bo curious as affording the earliest authority for 
R&dha's local existence and pre-eminent rank. Koila, again, is evidently not 
the bird called in Sanskrit Kokila and in Hindi Koil ; for who would dream 
of calling a place simply Cuckoo without any affix such as in the possible com- 
pound Ciickoo-town ? Neither is it the exclamation Koi Id^ uttered by Vasu- 
deva as be was bearing the infant Krishna across theJamund; for whatever 
the language then in vogue, it certainly was not modern Hindi : nor again, 
and for a similar reason, does the word Koila mean ^charcoal/ with a refercnco 
to the ashes of the witch Pntana, washed across the stream from the town of 
Goknl. But it may be taken for granted that tlio final consonant stands for 
ra and has the possessive force ot that particle, while the former member of 
the compound is either Ac/, ^ the water-lily,’ or Kol^ for Krora, ^ a wild boar.’ 
Iho extensive morass in the neighbourhood, well known to sportsmen as the 
Koila jliil, renders either derivation probable and appropriate. If the fact 
were not now placed on record, a few more years and tlio philologists who 
look for the origin of Indian names in every langmngo, saving only the vernacu- 
lar of the country, would seize the opportunity of declaring Koila to bo merely 
a mispronunciation of tlio Knglish ^ quail.’ Similarly, it may reasonably bo 
conjeotur<,*d that Kukar-gama is not so called because a Banjara in liis travels 
happened to bury beside the village pond a tavourito dog {kufcar)y though tho 
slab supposed to cover tlio dog s grave is still shown ; but rather, as tho village 
is certainly of ancient date and was colonized by Thakurs from Chitor, it is 
probable that its name couinicmorates tho otherwise unknown founder, since 
Kukura otcuis in the Mahabharat as tho proper name of a king, and may 
therefore have been at one time in common use. To pass yet more rapidly 
over a few other illustrations of the same rule, that apparent identity is equi- 
valent to real difference: KAinar docs not commemorato Krishna’s gift of a 
blanket {kamal) to the shivering hermit Durvfisas, but rather implies a migra- 
tion from tho older town of Kama ; ' Ainch’ does not refer to the 'stretching’ 
of Krishna’s tent-ropes, through the real derivation is doubtful ; 'JAu’is not 
tho imperative verb ' go, but a corruption of ^ lac Mama, now altered 
by office copyists to Bharna, has no relation to the ' death’ of one of Krishna’s^ 
enemies ; and ' Jait’ is not simply an abbreviation for jaitra, but (as shown by 
the village pronunciation Jaint) represents an original Jayanta, which occum 
in Sanskrit as the name both of a river and a country. 
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It must, however, be borne in mind that the application of this rule is 
restricted exclusively to local names of ancient date. Thus the name of the 
village Sanket is really identical with the Sanskrit word sanket^ meaning ^an 
assignation’ or ^ rendezvous the place which lies half-way between Bursana 
and Nandganw, the respective homes of Rddha and Krivshna, having been so 
called by the Gosains of the 16 th century with the special object of localizing 
th^ legend. Similarly, Pisaya with its beautiful forest of kadamb trees, to 
which the author of the Vraja-bhaktI-vilasa gives the Sanskrit title of Plpasa- 
vana, may really bear a name identical with the Hindi word pisaya^ ^ thirsty,’ if 
the name was first assigned to the spot by the Gokul Gosains as a foundation 
for a story of lladlia's bringing a draught of water for the relief of her 
exhausted lover. But this is questionable, since it appears that there is a place 
with the same name, but without any similar legend, in the Aligarh district : 
both are tlierelbro most probably far anterior to tho 16 tli century and 
susceptible of somo entirely different explanation. Tho Aligarh Pisaya is, 
I find, described as having tho hugest jungle or grazing ground in that district ; 
and this suggests that the w'ord may very w'ell be a corruption of tho Sanskrit 
pasaxya^ ^fit for cattle.’ 

In all those and similar cases it is imposiblo to arrive at sound conclu- 
sions without a largo amount of local knowledge ; while tho absurdity of the 
explanations advanc(;d by the local Pandits demonstrates the equal necessity 
for acquaiiitanco with at least the rudii^entary laws of philological science. 
Scholastic speculations made without reference to physical features or to tlie 
facts of village history are ahvays liable to summary disproof ; and no one with 
any respcjct for his own reputation should think of pronouncing off-hand upon 
the derivation of the name of any place regarding the circumstances of which 
h(3 has not veiy definite information. For example, as tho village Jati-pura 
is on the border of the Jat state of Bh.*irat-piir, what could be more plausible 
than to say that it is so called as being a Jat colony? but, as a fact, it has 
always been inhabited by Bnihmans, and its founder w\as the Vallabbacharya 
Gosain, Bitthal-naih, who Avas popularly known by the name Jatiji. Similarly, 
while the Nangaraa in the Chhata pargana really connotes the m(?aning which 
tho form of the word most obviously suggests, viz.^ new town, the Naiigama 
near the city of Matliurii stands for an original ndga-grdmaj and commemo- 
rates its founder, Nfiga. As a parallel example in English topography take tho 
town of Bridge-water ; the latter momher of the compound referring not to* 
any atream, as would naturally be supposed, but to tho Norman chief Walter, 
who built bii! castle there. Again, Lodhauli (in accordance with tho principles 
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stated in the earlier part of this .chapter) might be at once set down as equi- 
valent to Lodha-puri ; but here, too, the caste of the residents forbids such a 
derivation, for they have always been not Lodhas, but J^dons ; and the modern 
name is a perversion of Lalit4-puri. Pluilen again and Siydra would be in- 
explicable but for the knowledge that they are built, the one on the margin of 
a pond, called Prahlad kund, and the other by the Chir Ghat, a very ancient 
and now comparatively neglected Urath on the Jamuna. The confusion 
between the letters s and ch is one of the peculiarities of the local dialect. Thus 
Amar Sinh is frequently called Amarchu ; the village of Parsna, in the mouths 
of the villagers on the spot, is indistinguishable from Pilchua ; Chakri, after 
becoming Saki, gives a name to Sakitm, where is an ancient shrine of Chak- 
resvar ; and so too Chira-hara becomes Siyiira.* 

Although it may safely bo laid down as a general principle of Indian 
toponymy that the majority of names are capable of being traced up to Aryan 
roots, it is possible that the rule may have some exceptions. In the Mathurd 
and Mainpuri districts there is a current tradition that the older occupants of 
the country wore a people called Kaliirs. The name seems to support a theory 
advanced by Dr. Hunter in his Dissertation, where he quotes a statement from 
some Number of the Asiatic Society’s Journal to the effect that the whole of 
India was once called Kolaria. On the strength of a number of names which 
he sees in the modern map, ho concludes that the race, from whom that name 
was derived, once spread over every province fi-om Burma to Malabar. He 
finds indications of their existence in the Koks of Central India ; the Kolas of 
Katwar ; the Kolis of Gujarat ; the Kolitas of Asam ; the Kalars, a robber 
caste in the Tamil country; the Kalars of Tinucvelly, and the Kolis of 
Bombay, &c., &c. Upon most of these names, as I have no knowledge of the 
localities where they exist, I decline to otter any opinion whatever, and can 
only express my regret that Dr. Hunter has not exorcised a little similar 
caution. For ho proceeds to give a list of town-names, scattered as he says 
over the whole length and breadth of India, which seems to me of the very 
slightest value as a confirmation of his theory. No one should be better 
conversant than himself with the vagaries of phonetic spoiling ; and yet he 
gravely adduces as proof of the existence of a Kol race such names as Kulian- 
pur and Kullian ; though it is scarcely possible but that, if correctly spelt, they 

* Chira is itself s contraction for ehivara, which shows that the elision of a simple cooso* 
aaut, which became the ruis in Prikrit, was occasional also in pnre Sanskrit. Similarly the 
Sanskrit word vija, ' seed,* which lexicographers derive from tlm rent jm with the pieflz vif is^ 
I'conccive, simply a colloquial form of virya, with which it.ia identical in meaning'. 
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would appear as Kalyaiipur and Kalyan ; the latter being still a popular Hindi 
name and the Sanskrit for ‘auspicious.’ Moreover, if the race was ever so 
Avidely spread as he supposes, it is inconceivable that they should give their 
tribal name to tho different towns they inhabited; for such names under the 
supposed circumstances would have no distinctive force. For example, if the 
Hindus were suddenly to be swept out of India, the race that superseded them 
would not find a single village bearing such a name as Hindu-pur, or Hindu- 
gfi.nw. Obviously it is only a country that derives its namo from a tribe, 
while towns and villages commemorate families and individuals. To ascertain 
who the Kaliirs were is certainly an interesting fiuestion, but one upon which 
it is as yet premature to speak positively. My own impression is that tlio 
namo denotes a religious rather than an ethnological difference, and that they 
were — in this neighbourhood at all events — linddhists or Jains. At many of 
the places from which they are said to have been ejected by the ancestors of 
the present Jat or Thakur families, I have found fragments of Buddhist or 
Jain sculpture, which can only have been tho work of the older inhabitants, 
since it is certain that the race now in possession have never changed their 
religion. It is, of course, possible that these KaJars may liave been non-Aryan 
Buddhists ; but the old village names, which in several cases remain unchanged 
to the present day, such as Aira, Madem, Byonhin, &c., though of doubtful 
derivation, have certainly anything but a foreign or un-Indian sound. 

llieso and a considerable number -of other names yet require elucidation : 
but the words with which I prefaced the first edition of this work, in anticipa- 
tion of the present argument, have now, I trust, been so far substantiated that 
I may conclude by repeating them as a summary of actual results. “The 
study of a list of village names suggests two remarks of some little importance 
in the history of language. Firsty so many names that at a hasty glance 
appear utterly unmeaning can be positively traced back to original Sanskrit 
forms as to raise a presumption that tho remainder, though more effectually 
disguised, will ultimately be found capable of similar treatment : a strong 
argument being thus afforded against those scholars who maintain that the 
modern vernacular is impregnated with a very large non-Aryan element. 
Secondly y the course of phonetic decay in all its stages is so strictly in accord 
with the rules laid down by tho Prakrit grammarians, as to demonstrate that 
iho Pr&krit of the dramas (to which tho rules particularly apply), oven though 
extinct at tho time when the dramas were written for the delectation of a 
fearhed audience, had once been tho popular language of the country ; and as 
Anglo*Saxon imperceptibly developed into modem English, so has Pr&krit 
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been transmuted into modem Hindis more by the gradual loss of its inflections 
than by the violent operation of any external influences.” Thus the recogni- 
tion of Persian or any dialect of Persian as the vernacular of the country 
implies an historical untruth as regards the past, and can only bo verified in 
the future by the obliteration of all existing traditions. 


The following list shows the changes of most frequent occurrence in the 
conversion of Sanskrit words into Hindi : — 

1. a + a, after the elision of a consonant, gcnetally becomes au or ao; 
thus from pculu wo have p«o, or, by insertion of a nasal, pdmo ; from rdjd, rdo ; 
from tdta, ^father,’ tdu; hom ghata, ‘a wound,’ gMu; scad, from taddga, ‘a pond’ 
(itself derived from tata, a slope), taldo. So too in the Bamdyana Rama occa- 
sionally appears in the form Rdil. 

2. Not unfrequently, however, a+a becomes c; thus from the 

jujube, wo have her ; and from hadala, a plantain, Ma. A similar substitution 
of e for d takes place in semal, the cotton-tree, for sdlmali ; in srjf, a couch, 
for aaya ; and in terah, thirteen, for trayodasa. 

3. Conversely ( 3 + a is sometimes made equivalent to a+a.* thus deva, 
after elision of the «, becomes ddu. 

4. b/i becomes k: thus from ahUra comes aWr, and from Tirablmkti, 
the name of a country, Tirhdt. 

5. ch is elided : thus sdchi, ^ a needle,’ becomes adi, 

6. dll becomes h: thus from hadhira, ‘deaf,’ wo have hahira; from 
madhuka, ‘ the Bassia latifolia,’ mahua ; from vadhu, ‘ a female relation,’ bahu ; 
and, in the Bdmdyana, for krodhi, ‘angry,’ kohi. So too the possessive aflfiT 
d^ra becomes hdra. 

7. d occasionally becomes I : thus from bhadra, ‘ good,’ after elision of 
the conjunct r, we have bhala. This 2 again may be changed into r.* thus 
from Vidarbha, the name of a country, comes Bir4r, 

8. k is elided : thus vardAaki, ‘ a carpenter,’ becomes barhai ; vrischika, 
‘a scorpion,’ Uchhua; and adkara, ‘a pig,’ sdar. 

9. k may also become h: thus in the Bdmdyana aliha stands for alihOi 
‘ f^e.’ So also kh : thus mukha, after insertion of the nasal, becomes munh, 

, 10. Hn a conjunct is elided : thus valkala, ^ the bark of a tree,’ becomes 
bdJmh Occasionally also simple 1; as in okMa, ' a mortar,’ for ulukhaUu 
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11. TO and » are interchangeable : thus dUvara, ‘a fisherman/ becomes 
dhimar; gauna stands for gaimna, Bhamani for Bhavdni, and kunvar for 
kumdra. Similarly j«n, or jaun, in the sense of ‘ time/ stands for jim, the 
Sanskrit ydma, the nasal being an insertion. So also in the Gita Gobinda 
vdmam is made to rhyme with pdvana, 

12. A nasal can bo inserted anywhere, as in gdmo, *a village,’ for grdma, 
and in kautij ‘ who,’ for ko. 

13. jp simple is elided: as in Wa, ‘a well/ for Jedpa; hhddla, ‘a king/ 
for bhiipdld; hnt, the tree Foronia clephantnm, for kapittlia ; and owr, the 
conjunctive particle, for apara. So also when standing first in a conjunct ; 
thus from sjtpta, ‘asleep,’ comes sota. It may also be changed into v, as in 
gwdla, for gopdld, and kotwdl for kotta-p6la, 

14. r becomes n: thus karavira, ‘the oleander/ becomes kamvira, 
kanera, kaneU 

15. r in a conjunct is elided .• thus grdma^ ‘ a village,’ becomes gdm, or 
gdnw; karma, ‘anact,’ Mwi; Srdean, the month so called, Setvan; vdrtta^ 
‘business,’ bdt; aivlvaHman, ‘a road,’ Idt, where the charge of tho dental 
into tho cerebral t compensates for the loss of tho final man. 

16. sh is converted into kh, optionally, whenever it occurs. Similarly 
tho Greek 0po%jg represents the Sanskrit varsha, and in tho modern Cretan 
dialect becomes again vroshd. 

17. Cerebral t occasionally becomes r : thus from parkati, ‘the Ficus 
venosa,’ we have pdkar. 

18. <, when simple, is elided: thus {torn jdti~pJial, ‘a nut-meg,’ comes 
jai-phal : and from Sitald, the goddess of small-pox, sigar. Thus, too, in tho 
R5mdyana, SCtd frequently appears as Sia, or Siga. 

19. V when simple is elided : as in vpds, ‘a fast,' for upaods. 

20. Simple y is elided; as in mor, ‘a peacock,’ for maydra; Pray for 
Pragdg ; and Ojka, ‘a particular caste/ fot Upddhgdga. 

21. The loss of one consonant in a conjunct receives compensation in 
the lengthening of the preceding vowel : thus we have nlm for nimha ; ndtt, 
‘a grandson,’ for naptri; dge, ‘before/ for agre; dk, tho plant Asclepias 
gigantea, for arU; ddh&f ‘half/ for ariha; and rite, ‘ empty/ for rikta. 
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Any philological student who wishes to prosecute further inquiries in this 
interesting subject will find all the laws of euphonic mutation most exhaustively 
discussed and illustrated in Dr. Hceriilo’s Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian 
Languages, a work that appeared simultaneously with the former edition of this 
Memoir. Both for breadth of research and accuracy of analysis it is a book 
beyond all praise and may justly be ranked — ^in its own particular sphere — with 
the famous Grammar of Bopp, which forms the basis of all modern comparative 
philology. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

PARGANA TOPOGRAPHY. 

I. — Paroana Kost. 

The pargana of Kosi is the most northern of the three on the western side of 
the Jamuna and borders on the district of Gurgaon. It is the smallest of the 
Mathura six, having an area of only 154 square miles. It yields an annual reve- 
nue of Rs. 1,52,013, Its villages, sixty-one in number, with six exceptions, are 
all hkaiydeharij divided into infinitesimal shares among the whole of the com- 
munity ; so that, barring a few shopkeepers and menial servants, every resident 
is to some extent a proprietor. In the ordinary courses of events, all would be, 
not only members of the same caste, but also descendants of one man, the 
founder of the settlement ; but in many instances, in spite of the right of pre- 
emption, several of the subordinate sliares have been bought up by outsiders. 
A fresh assessment is made privately every year; and, according to the amount 
of land actually under cultivation, each tenant proprietor pays his quota of the 
revenue at so much per blgha, and enjoys the remaining profits as his private 
income. The Government demand is realized through the head-men or lamher-- 
darSf of whom there are generally several in each village. As a natural result 
of this minute sub-division of estates, there is not a single landed proprietor in 
tile wdiole pargana of any social distinction. The two wealthiest inhabitants 
are both traders in the town of Kosi — Chunni Lai, son of Mohan Lai, and 
Kusliali Ram, son of Lai Ji Mall — with incomes of Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 4,943 res- 
pectively. The former has no land at all, the other owns one small village. 

Of the six zamiiidari villages, only two were so previous to the last settlement; 
viz.j Pakhar-pur, the property of Kushali Ram above mentioned, and Jan, a 
purchase of the Irila Baba. The other four have acquired their exceptional 
character only within the last few years ; Garhi having been bought from the J&ts 
by Sah Kundan Lai, of Lakhnau ; Majhoi and Ram-pur having been conferred, 
after the mutiny, on R4ja Gobind Singh, of H&thras, and Chauki on Shiv Sahay 
Mall, of Delhi, at the same time. One mahdl of Chaundras has also quite re- 
cently been constituted into a zamindari ; and two or three other villages, now 
in the hands of money-lending mortgagees, will probably become so before long* 

The Muhammadans number only 8,093 out of a total population of 65,293, 
and, wit| the exception of a few scattered families, are almost confined to seven 
places^ viz., Barha, Bisambhara, Dotfina, Jaldl-pnr, Kosi, Mahroli, and Shahpur. 
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At three of these, viz., Bisambhara, Dot&na, and Jalal-pur, they even slightly 
out number the Hindiis. 

The predominant Hindu castes are Jats, Jadons and other Gaurua, i.e., 
gpurious, Thakur tribes. There are also a considerable number of Giijars, 
though these latter liavo now in every place ceased to be proprietors. They 
muster stronger in the adjoining pargaua of Chbata, and were ringleaders of 
disaffection during the mutiny. In con.sequence, eight of their villages — Majhoi 
and Riim-pur in Kosi, Basdi, Husaini, Jatwari, Karahri, Khursi and Ujhani 
in Chhata— were contiscated and conferred on Ihija Gobind Sinh. They had 
previously disposed of their four other Chhata villages^ Chamar-garlii, Dhimri, 
Gulal-pur and Pir-pnr, to the Lalil Babd. The course of years has not reconciled 
the ejected community to their changed circumstances, and .so recently as the 
29th of September, lti72, the widowed Eani’s agent, Jay Bam Sinh, was, in 
result of a general cons])iraey, barbarously murdered at night while sleeping in 
the Jatwari chanpAl. Six of the murderers Avero apprehended, and, after 
conviction of the crime, were sentenced to death, but one escaped from the jail 
before the sentence was executed. 

In the year 1857, the period, during which there was no recognition of 
government Avhatcvor, extended from the 1 2th of July to the 5th of December. 
With the exception of the Giijars, who assembled at Sher-garh and distinctly 
d(^clarcd themselves independent, there was little or no ill-f(;eling towards tho 
British Crown expressed by any class of the popidation ; though many persons 
took advantitgo of tlie favourable opportunity for paying olf old scores against 
ill neighbours, and especially for avenging themselves on their naturil enemies, 
the patwdrig, or village accountants, and Bohrds, or moncy-lcndors. Thus 
there was a pitched battle between Ilathana and the adjoining village of Banswa 
in Gurgaon ; the patw'aris at Barba and Bisambhai*a had all their papers des- 
troyed ; at Ptikharpur, Ganga Dan, bohra, was plundered by the zainindArs of 
Kadona and Sirthala ; at Kotban, Dhan-nij, bohra, was only set at liberty on 
payment of a ransom ; and at Little Bathan, LokhraJ, bohra, after seeing all his 
papers seized and burnt, was himself put to death. The Jiits of Kamar, after 
plundering Moti Bam, bohra, proceeded to tnm tho police out of tho place, and 
raised a flame which spread across the border into the adjoining district ; but 
they afterwards atoned for this indiscretion by the assistance which they gave to 
the Deputy Collector, Imd4d Ali, in suppressing tho Gfijars. 

The trees most commonly found growing wild in the pargana iu» the idm 
imd the pttd, while every piece of waste ground (and there are several sueb 
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tracts of largo extent,) is dotted with clumps of haril. The soil is not suited to 
the growth of the mango, and there are scarcely any considcra^ le orchards either 
of tJiat or indeed of any other fruit tree ; the one at Sliali-pur being the *only 
notable exception. Of the total area of 97,301 acres, there are 71,490 of 
arable land ; the crops most extensively grown bc^ing jodr^ cham^ and barley. 
The wheat sold at the Kosi market comes chiefly from across the Jamuna. 
The number of wells has been much increased in late years and is now put 
at 1,379, of which 34(5 are of masonry construction. The Jamuna, which forms 
the eastern boundary of the pargana, is crossed by ferries at Shfih-j)ur, Kliairal, 
and Majlioi. The new Agra (‘anal passes through the villages of llatliaiia, 
Kliarot, llasanpur Nagara, Kosi, Aziz-i)ur, Tumaula, and Dliain Sinha, a length 
of ten mihjs, and is bridged at Ivharot, Kosi, Aziz-pur, and Tumaula. Tlie liigh 
road to Delhi traverses the centre of the pargana, passing through the town of 
Kosi and the villages of Kotban, Aziz-piir, and Dotana ; and Irom the town of 
Kosi there is a first-class uiirnctallod road to Sher-garli, a distance of eleven 
miles. The Halkahmdi^ or Primary, schools are twelve in number, being one 
for every five villages, an unusually favourable average ; the attendance, how- 
ever, is scarcely so good as in some other parts of the district ; as it is diflicult 
to convince a purely agricultural population that tending cattle is not always the 
most profitable occupation in which boys can be employed. 

In addition to the capital, there an) only four places which irierit special 
notice, viz,^ Bathan, Dotana, Kamar, and Shah-imr. 

Kosi is a flourishing municipality and busy market town, twenty-six miles 
from the city of Matbura, most advantageously situated in the very centre 
the pargana to which it gives a name and on the high road to Delhi. As tins 
road was only constructed as a relief work in the famine of 1830, it avoids all 
the most densely inhabited quarters, and the through traveller stjcs little from it 
but mud walls and the backs of houses. The Agra (hinal runs nearly parallel to 
it still further back, with one bridge on the road leading to Majlioi and feher-garh, 
and another at Aziz-pur, a mile out of the town on the road to Mathura. 

The zamindars are Jats, Shaikhs, and Brahmans ; but the population, 
which amounts to 11,231, consists chiefly of baniyas and Muhammadan kasdhsy 
or butchers, who are attracted to the place by its large trade in cotton aud 
cattle. It is estimated that about 75,000 mans of cotton are collected in the 
course of the year and sent on down to Calcutta.* 

♦ The outturn of cotton for the whole district was estimated in the year IS72.73 at 226^50 
eioM ; the exportation therefore must be very considerable. 
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The mihkiids, or cattle market, is of large extent and supplied with every 
convenience — a fine masonry well, long ranges of feeding troughs, &c. On every 
heasf sold the zamindars levy a toll of two anas, and the Chaudharis as much ; 
in consideration for which payment they are hound to maintain two chaukidars 
for watch and ward, and also to keep tho place clean , and in repair. Prices, 
of coarse, vary considerably, but the following may be taken as the average 
rates ; — ^Well-bullocks from H-s. 30 to lls. GO eachi cart-bullocks from 
Bs. 50 to 75; a cow from Bs. 15 to 50; a calf from Rs. 10 to 30; a 
buffalo from Rs. 25 to 50 ; and a male buffalo calf from Rs. 2 to 10. There 
are two market <Iays every week, on Tuesday and Wednesday ; and in 1868-69, 
when a tu.x of one and a rpiarter ana was levied on every beast sold, it yielded 
as much as Rs. 2,188-13-0 ; the zamindars’ receipts at two anas a head and the 
Chaudharis’ at tho same rate amounted to Rs. 3,502-2-0 each. Taking Rs. 25 as 
an average price per head, which would bo rather below than above the mark, tho 
amount of money changing hands in the course of the year was Rs. 7,00,425. 
Tho exports of grain art? jnit at 200,000 mans and there are in tho town some 100 
Icliallas, or collars, ordinarily well filled with reserve stores for the consumption, 
not only of the residents, but also of the numerous travellers passing up and 
down the great thoroughfare on which the town stands, and who naturally take 
in at Kosi several days’ supplies, both for themselves and their cattle. 
There is also very considerable business done in country cloth, as all the 
villages in tho neighbourhood are purely agricultural, and supply most of their 
wants i'rom the one central mart. 

As tho town lies in a hollow, it is liable to bo flooded after a few days’ con- 
tinuance of heavy rain by a torrent which pours in upon it from Hodal. 
Tins was the case in 1873, when much damage was done to house property ; and 
the subsequent drying up of the waters — which was a tedious process, there 
being no outlet for tlieir escape — Avas attended with very general and serious 
sickness. The only remedy lies in developing the natural lino of drainage, and 
tho necessity of some sneh operation has forced itself upon the notice of tho 
canal department ; but no definite steps have yet been taken in tlie matter. 

The income of the mnnicipalily is about Rs. 12,000 per annum ; but this 
sum is a very inadequate test of the actual trade done, since there is no duty 
cither on cotton or on cattle, excepting beasts intended for slaughter. 

The area of the parish is 2,277 acres, on which the Government demand 
used to be Rs. 6,700 ; but the assessment was proved to be too severe by the 
distress it catted to the zamindars, and it was reduced to Bs. 4,790, 
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The principal annual melas, or fairs, are — 1st, the Dasahara, only started 
between forty and fifty years ago by Lain Singh, khattri, and Darhdri Singh, 
baniya ; 2nd, the Muharrara ; and 3rdly, the Pliul-dol, on Chait hadi 2, 
which is a general gathering for all the Jats of the Denda pal from Dah-ganw 
Eot-ban, Nabi-pur, Umraura, and Nagara Ilasan-pur. 

In the centre of the town stands a large Sarac, covering nine and-a-hal f biglias 
of land, with liigh embattled walls, corner kiosques, and two arched gateways, all 
of stone, ascribed to KhwAja I’tibar Khan, governor of Delhi, in the reign of 
the Emperor Akbar. On the inside there are ranges of vaulted apartments all 
round, and the principal bazar lies between the two gateways. Tlie building 
has been partially repaired by the mnnicipality at a cost of Us. 4,000, and if tho 
inner area could be better laid out, it might form a remunerative property. At 
present it yields only an income of between Its. 300 and 400 a year ; even that 
being a considerable increase on what used to be realised. A large Jiiasonry 
tank, of nearly equal area with the sar^e, dates from tho same time, and is 
called the Ratnakar Kund, or more commonly the ‘ pakka talao.’ Unfortu- 
nately it is always dry except during tho rains. The municipality -were desir- 
ous of having it repaired, but it was found that tho cost would amount to 
Rs. 3,500, a larg(;r sum than the funds could afibrd. Tho enclosing walls aro 
twenty feet high and the exact measurement is 620 by 400 feet. Three other 
tanks bear the names of Maya-kund, Bisaklia-kund, and Gomati-kund, in 
alIu.sion to places so styled at the holy city of Dwaraka, or Knsasthali — a cir- 
cumstance which has given rise to, or at least confirms, the popular belief that 
Kosi is only a contraction of Kusasthali. The Gomati-kund, near which the 
fair of tho PhuWol is hold, Chait hadi 2, is accounted the most sacred and 
is certainly tho prettiest spot in the town. Tho pond is of considerable size, 
but of very irregular shape and has a large island in the middle. There are 
two or three masonry ghAts, constructed by wealthy traders of the town, and 
on all sides of it there are a number of small shrines and temples overshadowed 
by fine kadamb, pipal, and bar trees, full of monkeys and peacocks ; while the 
tank itself is tho favourite haunt of aquatic birds of different kinds. There are 
a few handsome and substantial private houses in the quarter of the town called 
Baladova Ganj ; but as a rule the shops and other buildings have a very mean 
appearance ; and though there are a number of Hindd temples and four mosques, 
they, too, are all quite modem and few have any architectural pretensions. 

A little beyond the town on the Delhi side close to the new canal and not 
fikrfromtheldgdhisa tiratA called Mftbluu, with a masonry tank and temple, 
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which is looked after by a Pandit of tho RadhA Ballabh sect, called Bal-mukund. 
When I went to see him, ho would only talk in Sanskrit and derived the name 
of tlie place from Md hhaiHldhj 4earnot,’ the oxchiination of Krishna to tho 
herdsmen when the forest was set on fire. But there was an old fort of the 
same name in the Bulan(Lishahr district near tho town of Khurja, where no 
such legendary explanation would bo applicable. The word is a peculiar one, 
and I am unable to offer any suggestion regarding it. 

The Saraugis, or Jainis, have three temples at Kosi, dedicated resj)octivoly 
to Padma-Prahhu, tho sixth of the JInas or Tirthankaras ; Nem-nath, or 
Arislitanemi, the twenty-second ; and Malmvira, or V^arddharnana the twenty- 
fourth and last of tho series,^ who is sii]>poso(l to liavo died about the year 
500 B. (J. A festival is held at tho temple of Nem-nath, which is tlio smallest 
and most modern of the three, on the day after the full moon of Bluidon, when 
water is brought for tho ablution of the idol from a well in a garden at some? 
little distance. Any processional display, or beating of drums, or uttering of a 
party cry is so certain to result in a riot that extra police are always told olf to 
prevent anything of tho kind, and to confine every religious demonstration 
strictly within the walls of the temple. The antipathy to tho rival I’aitli on the 
part of tho Vaishnava Hindus is so strong that it is ordinarily expressed by 
saying that it would bo better, on meeting a mad elepbaiit in a narrow street, 
to stand still and be trampled to death than to escape by crossing the threshold 
of a Jaiui temple. 

As regards tho essential matters of conservancy, water supply and road 
communication, tho condition of the town is satisfactory and has been much 
improved by municipal action. Most of the streets are citlier meialled or paved, 
and lighted by lamps at night. A neat dispensary has been opened and is w^ell 
attended, though as yet it has no accommodation for indoor ])atieuts. A small 
bungalow lias been built for tho meetings of the committee and for occasional 
use as a rest-house ; the ground between it and the dispensary being laid 
out as a garden for the supply of fruit and vegetables and as a decorative 
feature at the entnuice of tho towm. A new market was also designed with 
lines of substantial brick-built and stone-fronted shops of uniform character, 
arranged on three sides of a square, which was secured end levelled for the pur- 
pose. In order to further the speedy completion of a work which it was thought 
would so much improve both the appearance of the town and also tlie finances 

*Kach Tirthankara haa hia own distinctiyc sign: Mahdvira, a Uou ; Tadma-rrabhu, a 
iotoB ; Ncm-uath a conch ; Chandra- Prabhu, a moon, &c. ; and it ia only by tliesc marks that they 
can be distinguished from one another, as all are scolpuued in the same attitude. 
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of the municipality, a loan of Es. 12,000 was contracted, with the sanction of 
Government, to be repaid in the course of four years by half-yearly instalments, 
beginning from October, 1874. Before application was made for the loan, 
Rs. 6,000 had been already expended, and with a further allotment, to about 
the same extent, from ordinary municipal income, the jnarket might have been 
completed by the end of 1878. But unexpected changes in the schedule of 
taxation reduced tlic octroi receipts so considerably that the annual income 
was nearly all exhausted by the charges for establishment, repairs, and the 
repayment of the loan. Thus the work dragged slowly on ; and since I have 
left the district has come, I believe, to a dead stand-still. At its commence- 
ment an illustiation was afforded of the extraordinary mania with which the 
local baniyas arc possessed for hoarding large quantities of grain. This they 
do in the hope that a year of famine will come when they will be able to 
realise a rapid fortune by soiling their stores at enormously high rates. As 
the grain is sini|)ly tlirown into a pit sunk in the ground, and no precautions 
taken to preserve it from the dump, in a few years the greater part of it be- 
comes ([uito unlit for hninun consumption, and its sale would only increase the 
general distress liy spreading disease. This, however, is a considi^ration which 
has no inHiion(JO on the mind of a baniya : he has a fixed method of squaring 
accounts with Providence, and holds that the foundation of a sumptuous temple, 
at the close of his life, is an ample aionemont for all sins of fraud and peculation, 
and the only one which Divine justice is entitled to demand from him. Such 
a pit came to light after the lieavy niius of 1873. Five of the shops then in 
course of construction began to settle and give way to such an (?xtent that they 
had to be taken down. On digging a f(?w*fect below the foundations to ascer- 
tain, if possible, tlui cause of the accident, a subterranean granary was revealed 
with an invoice stating that it had been filled in Sambat 1898 (1841 A.D.), and 
contained in all 1,303 /nans of different kinds of grain. Tho greater part of 
this wa.s so much damaged that it had to bo destroyed, and the sale of the 
remainder realised only Rs. 324, which did not cover the cost incurred in dig- 
ging it out, filling up the pit, and rebuilding the shops. 

The tahsili school was built by the Public Works Department at a cost of 
Bs. 6,000. The police, maintained by the municipality on an annual grant 
ofRs. 1,800, are located in a corner of tho same, with an entrance made 
through tho old wall directly on to tho high road, opposite the parao. Tho 
latter is tho property of private individuals, who levy a toll on every animal or 
vehicle driven into its enclosure, —the rates being fixed by the municipality— 
and pay Bs. 10 a month for tho monopoly. 
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On the 31st of May, 1867, the rebels on their march to Delhi stopped at 
Kosi and, after burning dbwn the Customs bungalow and ransacking the police 
station, proceeded to plunder the talisili, but Its. 150 was all that they found 
in the treasury there. The records were scattered to the four winds, but 
were to a great extent ^subsequently recovered. The Musalmans of DotAna, 
the JAts of Aziz-pur, and the Gtijars of Majhoi and Ram-pur lent a willing hand 
to any deed of mischief ; but the townspeople and the inhabitants of the ad- 
joining villages of Hasan-pur Nagara, Umraura, Dah-ganw and ^fabi-j)ur, gave 
what assistance they could in maintaining order, and as an acknowledgment 
of their good behaviour one year’s jama was remitted and a grant of Rs. 50 
made to each lumbcrdar. The position of the town between Agra and Delhi 
and the strength of its fortified sarAo have rendered it a place of some impor- 
tance at other periods of local disturbance. Thus, in 1774, the Jat Raja, 
Ranjit Sinh, on his retreat to BarsAna, occupied it for some time and again, 
in 1282, after the death of Najaf Khan, his nephew, Mirza Shafi , fled to it as a 
temporary refuge from before his rival Afrazyab Khan. 

Bathan, Great and Little, are two populous and extensive Jat villages 
(the former with a Halkabandi school) in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town of Kosi. According to popular belief, the name is derived from the 
circumstance that Balardma hero sat down ‘ {hait/ien) to wait for his brother 
Krishna’ ; but like so many of the older local names, which are now fancifully 
connected with some mythological incident, the word is really descriptive simply 
of the natural features of the spot,’ bathan being still employed in some parts 
of India to denote a pasture-ground for cattle. In the same way Brinda-ban, 
*tho tulsi grove,’ is now referred to a goddess Vrinda; Loh-ban, ‘the lodhri 
grove,’ to a demon Loha-jangha ; and Kotban, ‘ the limit or last of the groves,’ 
to a demon Kota, whose head was tossed to Sirthala, and his hands to Hath&na. 
On the outskirts of Great Bathan is an extensive sheet of water with a mason-^ 
ry gMt built by Riip Ram, the KatAra of BarsAun, which, by its nanm 
Balbhadra-Kund, has either occasioned, or at least serves to perpetuate the 
belief that BalarAma was tho eponymous hero of the place. Here, on Chait badi 
3, is held the Holanga Fair, when some 15,000 to 16,000 people assemble an^ 
a sbam fight takes place between the women of Bathan, who are armed with 
clubs, and the men froni tho neighbou^ng village of JAv, who defend themselyo^ 
wjtb.bpemehcs of the acacia. At a. (fotence of two miles, between two smaller 
grofes, each called FAcjar Gapga, thq one in Bathan, the other in JAy, is Kokj^ 
ban, the most celebrated in Hindi poe.j^ of all &e wop^ of ; sq.inach;.0p2 
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indeed, that the word is often used as a synonyme for ^ the garden of Eden/ 
It comprises a wide and densely-wooded area * the trees becoming thicker 
and thicker towards the centre, w^here a pretty natural lake spreads cool and 
clear, and reflects in its deep still waters the ovor-lianging branches of a magni- 
ficent banyan tree. It is connected with a masonry tank of very eccentric 
configuration, also the work of Rup Ram ; on the margin of which are several 
shrines and pavilions for tlie accommodation of pilgrims, who assemble here to 
the number of some 10,000, Bhadon siuii 10, when the Ras Lila is celebrated. 
Tliere is also a walled garden, planted by a Seth of Mirzapur, who employed 
as his agent Ghan-pat Ram, one of the Kosi traders. It has a variety of 
shrubs and fruit trees ; but, like most native gardens, is rapidly becoming a 
tangled and impenetrable jungle. Adjoining it is a bdrah or pavilion, 
constructed in 1870, by Nein Ji, another Kosi baniya, out of money left for the 
purpose by his brother Bansidhar. A fair is held in the grove every Saturday 
and a larger one on every full moon, when the principal diversion consists in 
seeing the immense swarms of monkeys fight for the grain that is scrambled 
among them. The Bairdgi belongs to the Nimbarak Sampradaya. 

Between Kokila-ban and the village is another holy place, called Kabir-ban 
besides the Padar-GangA. The origin of the word Radar is obscure: it is inter- 
preted by hara, ^groen,' and therefore may be a corruption of the Sanskrit 
padapa^ ^ a tree.’! 

At little Bathan, a curious ridge of rock, called Cbaran Pahar, crops up 
above the ground, the stone being of precisely the same character as at Barsana 
and Nand-ganw. It was once proposed to utilize some of it for engineering 
purposes, but such strenuous objections were raised that the design was never 
carried into execution. The name of tho present hermit is Radhika Das. This, 
it is said, was one of the places where Krishna most delighted to stop and play 
his flute, and many of tho stones are still Supposed to bear the impress of bis 
^ feet,’ c/iaran. The hill is of very insignificant dimensions, having an average 
height of only some twenty or thirty feet, and a total length of at most a quarter 
of a mile. On tho rock are several specimens of tho tree called Indrajau 
(WriffAtia Uncloria), which I have not seen elsewhere. In the cold weather it is 
almost entirely bare of leaves, but bears bunches of very long slender dark-green 

* It ia 91S bfgliaa in extentt 54 Mghas being held rent'free by the Mahant of the Hermitage, 
wlkO'tfan baa alt the paaturaga and fallen timber of the whole area, with a further endowment of 
9> hlghaa of arable land in Jdr. 

t It ta meiiUoaad 17 BMBtt in the Vtajja>bhakti«riliaa aa^Tl^qq, 
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pods, each pair cohering lightly at the tip. There is also an abunilaiice of a 
scraggy shrub called Ganger, a species of Grcwia (?) and a creeper with white 
sweet-scented flowers which may be the zedoary. Its native name is mrJm. 
In the small belt of jungle, which environs the hill, may also be found almost 
every variety of the curious inedible fruits for which Braj is noted, viz.y the 
karil) pilu, pasendu, hingot, barna, and anjan-rukh. A little beyond the neigh- 
bouring town of Kamar, just across the Gurgaon border, is a very similar ridge 
called the Bichor hill, from a large village of that name. 

DotXnta, population 1,185, is a Muhammadan village on the high road 
between Kosi and Chhata with a number of old buildings which are sure to attract 
tho traveller’s attention. There are seven large tombs dating from the time of 
Shahjalaui and Anrang/.eb if not earlier (thero are no inscriptions) three 
mosques of the same period, erected respectively by Inayat-ullah Khan, 
Kazi Haidar Khan and lluli-ullah Khan ; a modern mosque founded by Abd-ul 
Barkat, and four small gardens. 

A masonry tank, which covers an area of 12 bfgbas and is in good 
repair, though dry for tho greater part of the year, is said to have been 
constructed by the village founder KaWr-iid-din Auliya. One of his most 
illustrious descendants was Sudullah Kluin, Irom whom the town of Sddabad 
derives its mime, the minister of Shubjaban, in whose reign Dotana is said to 
have been a large towm. Sbernagar originally l>elonged to the same family, and 
three members of it are coinnieinorated by the three Pattis, called respectively 
Ldl, Iliili-ulliih and SFalak. A distributary of the canal runs wdthin a few 
yards of the lank, which might easily be filled from it. Near it is the tomb of 
Kudiis and Anwar, two of the village patriarchs. 

Many of the large brick houses in the village are in a most ruinous condi- 
tion, and the zainindars arc now in poor circumstances. In the mutiny tliey 
joined the rebels in pluiuierlng the Kosi Talisili, and part of their estate was 
confiscated and bestowed on Kimvar Sham Prasad, a Kashmiri, formerly 
Tahsildar of Malia-ban, who has transferred it to his sister, Maharani. llie 
name Dotina is thought to be derived from Danlon, a tooth-brush, and if so, 
is rather suggestive of Bnddliist legends. The place is mentioned by Bishop 
Heber in his Journal, wdio whites ; January 7th, 1825. — Traversed a wild but 
more woody country to Dotana. Hero I saw the first instance of a custom 
which I am told I shad sec a good deal of in my southern journey, a number 
of women, about a dozen, who came with pitchers on their heads, dancing and 
singing to meet me. There is, if 1 recollect right, an account of this sort of dance 
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in Kehama. They all professed to be Gopis, or milk-maids, and are in fact, as 
the thdnaddr assured me, the -wives and daughters of the Gw ala caste. Their 
voices and style of singing were by no means unpleasant ; they had all the appear- 
ance of extreme poverty, and I thought a rupee well bestowed upon them, 
for which they were very thankful.” There ean be no doubt also that this is the 
place to which John de Laet, in 1631, alludes in his India Vera, though ho 
calls it Akbar-pur, the name of the next village. “ This was formerly a consi- 
derable town ; now it is only visited by pilgrims who come on account of many 
holy Muhammadans buried here.” Annual hiirs are still held in honor of 
tliree of those holy men, who are styled Hasan Shahid, Shah Nixain-ud-din, 
and Pir Shakar-ganj, aluis Baba Farid. The shrines, however, are merely 
commemorative and not actual tombs ; for Hasan, ‘ the Martyr,’ is probably 
All’s son, the brother of Hussain ; Nizam ud-din Aulia is buried at Delhi 
and the famous Parid-ud-diu Ganj-I-Siiakkar lies at Pak Patan near the 
Satlaj. 

KXmab, population 3,771, six miles from Kosi on the Gurg&on border, isstill 
a populons Jat town with a considerable trade in cotton ; but in the early part 
of last century was a place of much greater wealth and importance, when a daugh- 
ter of one of the principal families was taken in marriage by Tliakur Badan Sinh' 
of Sahar, the father of Suraj Mall, the first of the Bharat-pur Ri'ijas. On the out- 
skirts of the town is a large walled garden with some monuments to his mother’s 
relations, and immediately outside it a spacious masonry tank filled with water 
brought by aqueducts from the .surrounding rakhtja. This is more than a thou- 
sand acre.s in extent, and according to village computation is three kos long, 
including the village, which occupies its centre. For the most part the trees are 
exclusively the pilu, or salvulora oleoides, very old, with hollow trunks and 
strangely gnarled and distorted branches. The fruit, which ripens in Jeth, is 
sweet and largely eaten by the poor, but as a rule not sold, though some ia 
occasionally dried and exported. A Bairagi of the Ninibarak Sampradfiya, by. 
name Mangtil Das, has a hermitage with a small temple of Bilriri Ji, in the 
midst of some fine kadamb trees, which form a conspicuous group at one end of 
the rakhya. He has a great reputation for sanctity and the offerings made 
during the last 30 years have enabled him to have a fine masonry tank con- 
structed, of great depth, at an outlay of Rs. *2,500 ; from its appearance it might 
be taken to have cost even more. It is filled to the brim in the rains, but soon 
becomes dry again ; a defect wliich he hopes to obviate by paving it at the bottom. 
It is ahbnt half a mile from the village and is a pretty spot. Had I remained 
in the district, r should have got the tank finished ; arrangements were being 
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iDftcle when the order came for mj transfer. At a rather greater distance in 
the opposite direction is a lake with nnfinishcd stone ghdts, the work of B&j& 
Suraj Mall ; this is cdled Durv&sas-knnd, after the irascible saint of that name ; 
but there is no genuine tradition to connect him with the spot ; though it is 
sometimes said that the town derives its name from a ‘ blanket ’ {kamal) with 
which Krishna persuaded him to cover his nakedness. Among the trees on the 
margin of the lake are some specimens’ of the Khanddr or Salvadora Punica. 
This is less common than the oleouies species, and is a prettier tree and blossoms 
earlier. Its fruit, however, is bitter and uneatable. In the town are several 
large brick mansions built by Chaudharis Jasavant §inh and Sihi Etlm, the 
R&ja’s connections, and one of them has a fine gateway in three stories, which 
forms a conspicuous land mark : but all are now in ruin.s. At the back of the 
artificial hill on which they stand, and excavated to supply the earth for its 
construction, is a third tank of still greater extent than the other two, but of 
irregular outline, and W'ith only an occasional flight of stone steps here and there 
on its margin. 

A temple of Sdraj Mall’s foundation, dedicated to Idadan Mohan, is spe- 
cially affected by all the Juts of the Bahin-war pal,* who are accounted its 
chelaa, or sons, and assemble here to the number of some 4,000, on Chaii badi 
2 and the following day, to celebrate the viela of the Phul-dol. The school, a 
primary one, is nbt a very prosperous institution. The Chaukidari Act has been 
eixtended to the town ; but it yields a monthly income of only Rs. 60, which, 
after payment of the establishment, leaves an 'utterly insignificant balance 
for local improvements. The only work of tho kind which has been carried 
oat is the metalling of the principal bazar. 

SHjfH-PUB, under the Jdts the head of a pargana, is a large but somewhat 
decayed village on the bank of the Jamuna, some ton miles to tho north-east 
ofKosi. It is one of the very few places in this part of the country where 
the population is almost equally divided between the two great religions of 
India; there being, according to the census of 1881, as many as 1,137 
Muhammadans to 1,084 Hindus. The total area is 3,577 acres, of which 2,263 
are under the plough and 1,314 are nntilled. Of the arable land 612 acres are 
watered by wells, which number in all 63 and are many of masonry construe- 
tion. The Government demand is Bs. 3,907. The village was founded 

* /’Afbitbepeoaliariuunelor •npaidHUrisioDOf Jsti. Intbe Ko«iPaig«]M,thepriiieifal. 

Pito i« addition to ths Bahia-vAr, who own Efimor and ir other viilagei, am the Oeoda, 
GhtAooa. SlmUarly every Bab<4i vision of Mew&tis is esiled a eAAof. 
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towards the middle of the sixteenth century, iu the reign cither of Sher Shah 
or Salim Shsih by an officer of the Court known a>s Mir Ji, of Biluch extrac- 
tion, who called it Shahpur in honour of his royal master. The tomb of the 
founder still exists not far from the river bank on the road to Cliaundras. 
It is a square building of red sandstone, surmounted by a dome and divided 
on each side into three bays by pillars and bracket arches of purely Hindu 
design. By cutting off the corners of the square and inserting at (\acli angle an 
additional pillar the tomb on the inside assumes the form of a dodecagon. 
On the other side of tlie village, by the road to Bnkharari, is another tomb, in 
memory of Laslikar Kluin, a graiufson of the village fonnclor: it is solidly con- 
structed of brick and mortar, but quite plain and of ordinary design. Nearly 
opposite is the hamlet of Chauki with the remains of a fort erected by Nawab 
Ashraf Ivlifin and Arif Klnin, n))on whom Shah-pur with other villages, yield- 
ing an annual revenue of Rs. 28,000, were confu’riHl as a jagir for lile by Lord 
Lake. There is a double circuit of mud walls with bastions and two gateways 
of masonry defended by outworks, and. in the inu(?r court a set of brick build- 
ings now fallen into ruin. This was the ordinary resideneo of tlie Nawab, 
and it was during liis lirotimo that Bhah-pnr enjoyed a brief spell of prosperity 
as a populous and important town. It would soom that the fort was not entirely 
the work of Asliraf Khan, Imt liad be<m originally cojislructed some years 
earlier by Agha Haidar, a local governor under the ]\lahrattas, who also planted 
the adjoining grove of trees. 

The village has cdntJnuod to the present day in the possession of Mir »Ji‘s 
descendants, to one of whom, Fazil Muliainina^l, the greatgrandfather of Natha 
Khan, now lumlxird^r, we ar() indebted for the large hfigh, which makes JShah- 
pur tho most agreeable camping place in tlie Avliole x)f tlu; Kosi pargana. It 
covers some sixty or seventy biglias, and, besides coiitaining a number of fine 
forest trees, mango, jamarij 7nahua and htbera^ lias soparato orchards of limes 
and her trees; while the borders are fenced with the pricdvly 7Ky-^:)A^onrintcrs[)ersed 
with nims and babuls^ having tlieir branches overspread with tangbxl masses of 
the amar-'bel with its long clusters of pale and faint-scented blossoms. Tho 
yearly contracts for the diflercnt kinds of fruit yield close upon Us. 1,000. 
Though a mile or more from the ordinary bed of the river, it is occasionally, as 
for example in the year 1871, flooded to the dejitli of some two or three feet by 
the rising of tho stream. The inorh extensive the inundation, the greater tho 
public benefit ; for all the fields reached by it produce excellent rabi crops with- 
out any necessity for artificial irrigation till, at all events, late in the season. 
In the village are three mosques, but all small ; as the Muhammadan population^ 
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though considerable, consists, to a great extent, niercly of Jca8<S)s; there is also a 
temple erected by the Mahrattas. The chief local festivals are the Dasahara for 
Hiudds and the Muharram for Muhammadans, both of which attract a large 
number of visitors from the neighbourhood. There is a weekly market on 
Monday and a small manufacture of earthen liAndis. Tlie halkabandi school, 
which, for some years, maintained only a struggling existence, has been better 
attended of late, since the comxjletion of the new building. 



1 1.— P ARGANA CHEAT A. 

The pargana of ChMta has a population of 84,598 and an area of 256 square 
miles. It lies immediately to the south of Kosi, with the same boundaries as 
it to the west and oast, viz.^ the State of Bharat-pur and the river Jamuna ; 
and, further, resembles its northern neighbour in most of its social and physical 
characteristics. Being the very centre of Braj, it includes within its limits 
many of the groves held sacred by the votaries of Krishna ; but, with the 
exception of these bits of wild woodland, it is but indifferently stocked with 
timber, and tlio orchards of fruit trees are small and few in number. The 
principal crops are jodr and chand, there being 63,000 acres under the former, 
and 29,000 grown with chand out of a total area of 160,433. A large amount 
of cotton is also raised, the ordinary outturn being about 20,000 mans. But 
the crop varies greatly according to the season ; and in 1873 did not exceed 
1,500 mans^ in consequence of the very heavy and continuous rains at the 
beginning of the monsoon, which prevented the seed from being sown till it 
was too late for the pod to ripen. The coarse sandstone, which can be obtained 
in any (jjiantity from the hills of Nand-ganw and Barsana, is not now used to 
any extent for building purposes, but it is the material out of wliich the impe- 
rial sanies at Clihata and Kosi were constructed, and is there shown to bo both 
durable and architecturally effective. The western side of the pargana is liable 
to inundation in exceptionally rainy seasons from the overflowing of a largo jhU 
near Kama in Bharat-])ur territory ; its waters being augmented in their sub- 
sequent course by junction with the natural line of drainage extending down 
from Hodal, In 1861, and again in 1873, the flood passed through Unchfi- 
g&nw, Barsana, Chaksauli, and Hdthiya, and extended as far even as Gobardhan; 
but no great damage was caused, the deposit left on the surface of the land 
being beneficial rather than otherwise. 

The first assessment, made in 1809, was for Es. 1,02,906. This was 
gradually increased to Rs. 1,77,876, and was further enhanced by the last 
settlement. Much land, formerly lying waste for want of water, was brought 
under cultivation on the opening of the Agra Canal. This has a total length 
of 11 miles in the pargana, from Bhadival to Little Bharna, with bridges at 
each of those places and also at Bahera and Sah&r. 

Till 1838 Sher-garh and Saliar were two separate parganas, subordinate 
to tihe Armg tahsUi : but in that year Sahdr was constituted the headquarters of 
a tahsildar, and so reznained till the mutiny, when a transfer was made to 
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ChhdM. The latter place has the advantage of being on the highroad, and is 
tolerably equi-distant from east and west, the only points necessary to be con- 
sidered, on account of tluj extreme narrowness of the pargana from north to 
south. Thus, its close proximity to the town of Kosi — only seven miles off — is 
rather an apparent than a real objection to the maintenance of Ohh&ta as an 
administrative centre. 

The pralominant classes in the population are Jats, Jadons, and Ganrua 
Thukur.H of the Ihichhal snb-di vision ; while several villages are occupied almost 
exclusively by the exceptional tribe of Ahivasis (see j)ago 10) who arc chiefly 
engaged ill the .salt trade. A large proportion of the hind— though not quite 
to so great an extent as in Kosi— is still owned by tlio original Bliaiyaohdri 
communities ; and hence agrarian outrage on a serious scale is limited to the 
comparatively small area where, unfortunately, alienation has taken iilace, nioro 
hy improvident private sales, or welkloservod confiscation on account of the 
gi-avcst political offences, than from any defect in the constitution or ailminis- 
tratiou of the law. The two Iargo.st estates thus acciuireJ during the present 
century are enjoyed by non-residents, viz., tlie heirs of the Lula Babn (see page 
258), who arc nalivos of Calcutta, and the Rani Sahib Kunvar, the widow of 
Raja Gohind Singh, who took his title from the town of Hathras, the old seat 
of the family, though slio now lives with the young R-ijfi at Brinda-ban. Of 
resident landlords, the throe largest all belong to tho Dhusar caste, and are as 
follows : First, Kanhaiya Lai, Sukhviisi Lai, Bliajan Liil, and Bihuri Lai, sons of 
Rdm Bakhsh of Sahar, wlicro they have property, as also at Bhaniuli and three 
other villages, yielding an annual profit of Rs. Seeoml, Munshi Nathu 

Lai, who, for a time, \vas in Government service as tahsildar — with his son, 
Sardar Siuh, also of Sahar, who have an assessable estate of Rs. 3,874, derived 
from Astoli, Tatar-pur, and shares in nine other villages ; Nathu Lai’s father, 
Giridhar Ldl, was sometime Mimsif of Jalesar, and was descended from one, 
Harsukh Rae, wdio received from Raja Sviraj Mall the grant of Tatar-pur, with 
the title of Munslii, by which all the members of the family are still distinguished. 
Third in the list is Lida Syain Sundar Diis, son of Shiu Sahay Mall, a man of 
far greater wealth — ^liis annual profits being cstimited at a lakh of rupees. He 
is the head of a firm which has branch hoosc.s at Kimh-pnr, Agra, and Amritsar, 
and other places, and owns Bie wliole of the large village of Naugama and half 
of Taroli. For many years ho was on the worst possible terms with his tenants; 
but the dispute betw'cen them has at la.st been amicably arranged, and during 
the recent famine the eldest son, Badri Pras&d, came forward as one of tba 
saost liberal landlords in. the district. 
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The two places of most interest in the pargana, Barsiina and Nand-ganw, 
have already been fully described ; there remain (Jhaiimulia, Chluita, Sahar, 
Sehi, and Shergarh, whieh may each claim a few words of special mention* 

^ ChaumuhX, population 2^275, on the high road to Delhi, 12 miles from tho 
Mathura station, was included in tho home pargana till the year 1810. It has 
the remains of a large brick-built sar&e, covering upwards of four bighas of land, 
said to have been constructed in the reign of the Emperor Slier Shah. It now 
brings in a rental of only some Ks. 20 a jmar, being in a very ruinous state. 
This fact, combined with the perfect preservation of tho parallel buildings at 
Chhata and Kosi, has givcm rise to a local legend that the Avork was bad in tho 
first instance, and the architect, being convicted of misapprojirialing tho funds 
at his disposal, was, as a punishment, built up alive into one of the walls ; the 
corpse, however, has not been discovered. Immediately opposite its upper 
gate, though at some little distance from it, stands one of the old imperhil kos 
minars. Though in itself a clumsy erection, it forms a pictiire^squo olycct as 
seen through tlie arch from inside tho courtyard, and would make a pretty 
sketch. When Madho Bao Sindhia was tho paramount power, he bestowed this 
and other villages in the Agra and adjoining districts on the celebrated pandit, 
Gangd-dhar Shastri, who constituted them an endowment for educational pur- 
poses. In 1824, one quarter of tho estate was assigned to his sons Tika-dhar 
and Murli-dhar ; the remainder, yielding an annual rental of Ks. 24,000, of 
which Rs. 3,730 como from (Jhaumuha, is the property of the Agra College. 
In the old topographies tlio sarae is deseribed as situate at Akbar-pur, a name 
now restricted to ihe next village, since tho discovery of an ancient sculpture 
supposed to represent the four-faced (chaumuha) god Brahma. It is in reality 
the circular pedestal of a Jaiiii statue or column, with a lion at each corner and 
a nude female figure in each of the four intervening spaces : the upper border 
being roughly carved with the Buddhist rail pattern. Tho inhabitants aro 
chiefly Gaurua Thdkurs, A weekly market is hold on Tuesday. There is a 
primary school ; also a Imngalo w occupied by an assistant patrol in the customs ; 
a small now mosque inside the sarae ; a temple of Bihari built by Kasi Das, 
Bairagi, some 200 years ago, and kept in repair by his successors ; and two 
ponds known as Bihari-kund and Chandokhar. As a punishmont for malpracties 
during the mutiny, the village was burnt down, and for one year tlio Government 
demand was raised to half as much again. 

ChhAtX, since the mutiny the capital of the pargana, has a population of 
6|^014. It is on the high road to Delhi, 19 miles from Mathura, with a camping 
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ground for troops, about 46 bighas in extent. The principal feature of the town 
is its sanie (already noticed at |)ago 29), which covers an area of 20 bighas, its 
walls measuring 732 feet by 694. Jacqucniont, wlio saw it in the year 1829, 
describes it as a large fortress, of fine ap].>caranco from the outside, but it will 
not do to enter, for inside tli('rc is nothing but misery and decay, as every- 
where else, except perhapvS at Matliura and Brinda-ban ” He would find matters 
improved now, for in 1876 I bad a broad sirect laid out through the centre of 
it from the om? gate to other, and at i ho time of my ti-ansfor it had become tho 
principal bazar in the town. 1 bad also sent up an application to Government 
for a grant of Its. 3,500 for the repair of the gateways, ;vbieh jxissess consider- 
able arcliiteetnnil merit. Tlie repair of tJio siflc walls and cells .1 had already 
taken in band and nearly completed, by in(*ans of siiudl annual allotments out 
of tho chaukidari fund. 

In 1857 the sanio was ocenjned by the rebel zamindiirs, and one of the 
bastions (now built up S(jLiare) liad to be blown down before an entrance could 
be eft‘ected. The town was subsequently set on fii*e and i)ariially destroyed, 
and twenty-two of the leading men were shot. It w as originally iniended to 
confiscate the zamindars’ Avhole estale, but evcniiially the Jama was only raised 
to half as much again for one y(^ar. The pojmlation are cbicdly Jats, the next 
most numerous class being Jadons. TJie name is derived by the local pandits 
from the ChhatiraHlharana^ila^ wliich Krishna is said to have hold there ; but 
there is no popular legend regarding such an event, nor any very ancient sacred 
place ill its vicinity ; tlioiigli tlio Vraja-bhakti-vilasa (ITioS A.IX) mentions, 
it is true, a Chhiittra-baii and a Suraj-kiiiul. Tho latter is still in existence to 
the north-east of the town, and is a largo sheet of watfir with one good masonry 
gluit built by a Bralunan, Bijay Kiini, an officer of the Bharat-pur Itaj, wdio also 
built the very large brick house adjoining it, iioiv in ruins. All round tho tank 
are fine old trees and beyond it an cxbmsive rakhj/a of chhonlcar^ piluj and hingoL 
There is another tank on iho Mathura road called Chandra-kund, which it 
would be an improvement to deepen and embank. The word Chhata probably 
refers to the stone c^ihattris which surmount the sanie gateways, and form 
prominent objects in tho landscape from a long distance. There is a tahsili 
school, and a weekly market on Fridays. Tlie Hindus have nine small temples 
and tho Muhammadans four mosques. 

SahXr— population 2,776— seven miles from Chhatfi and nine from Gobar- 
dhan, was, from 1838 to 1857, the headquarters of a tahsili. At the beginning 
of last century it was a place of considerable importance under tho Jits, being 
the fevourite residence of Thakur Badan Sink, the father of Siiraj Mall, the first 
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of the Bharat-pur Rajas. The handsome lioiisei which ho built for himself is noAv 
unoccupied, and to a great extent in ruins ; and tlic very largo masonry tank Avhioh 
adjoins it was left unfinished at liis death and has never since been conipl(?tod. 
The word Sahar would seem to have been originally either Sablui-ni, or Sabha-pnr. 
Probably the latter; for in the Mainpuri district there is a place eall(M:l Salmvar, 
which is clearly for Sablui-pur, and Irom wliioh to Sahar the transition is an 
easy one. The township is divided into two Utohs^ the one of Bralimans, the 
other of Muhammadans, and the latter hav(i four small mosques and a dargali. 
The Government demand under the present set I l(Mnent is (imdudijig nazul) 
Rs. 5,392, colh^cted by 16 luinbm'dars. Part of the hand lias been transferred 
by the old proprietors to the two Dliusar families that ha-ve been seated here 
for some generations and are really the priiu*ipal jieopitj in tlio place. In the 
town are several old houses with carved stone gateways of some architoctnral 
pretension; also a tank, with two masonry ghats, called Mahesar-kund, another 
known as Manik-Das-wala-kund, and a small ruined templ (3 of Baladeva. 
There arc a police station, a post-office, a weekly market lield on Wednesday, and 
a very welhattendcd primary school. For the accoinmodution of the latter I 
had a large and substantial building erected, in the form of a doublo corridor, 
arched and vaulted, running round three sides of an open square, with a low 
wall and central gateway on the fourth side or front. Tlio <‘.ost w^is lls. 1,853. 

Tiio Agra Canal runs close to the town and is bridged at the point where it 
crosses the Gobardhaii road. It would have been much Ixjtter to have diverted 
tho road and so brought the bridge, -whieli is m.nv a mile away, nearer to tlie 
town. As matters stand at present, tlio canal, instead of being a lilessing, is an 
intolerable nuisance. On account of tho depth of its bed and the absence of 
any distributary, no water can b(3 bad from it for irrigation, while some hundreds 
of acres that used to bo close to their owners’ <Ioors can now he reached only 
after a circuit of some) three miles, and are, of course, very much louvered in 
value. 

In the mutiny there w’^as no disturbance here except that the loek-up was 
broken open, a suspected rebel let loose, aud the patwari’s papers seized and 
destroyed. 

A short time ago a dispute arose between the Muhammadans and the Hin- 
diis as to the possession of a site on which they wished to erect, tho one party a 
mosque, the other a temple. The real fact, as afterwards more clearly appeared, 
was that the Hindds had originally a temple there, which the Muhammadans 
had thrown down and built a mosque over it. This, too, had fallen, and the 
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ground Bad for some years remained unoccupied. The case, when brought into 
court, was decided in favour of the Hindus, who thereupon set to work and ) 
commenced the erection of a shrine to bo dedicated to BAdha Ballahh. In dig- 
ging the foundations, they came upon the remains of the old temple, which I 
rescued and brought into Mathura. Tlicy consist of 10 large pillars and pilas- 
ters, in very good preservation and elegantly carved with foliage and arabesques^ 
and also a number of mutilated capihds, bases, &c., the whole series proving an 
interesting illustration of the mediaeval liindd style of architecture. Their 
value is increased by the fact that two of the shafts bear inscriptions, in which 
the date is clearly given as Sambat 1128 (1072 A. D.)^ The style that I call 
‘the medimval Hindu,’ and of which these pillars afford a good late example, 
began about the year 400 A. [)., and continued to flourish over the whole of 
Upper India for more than seven centuries. It is distinguished by the constant 
employment in the capital, or upper half column, of two decorative features, the 
one being a flower-vaso with foliage over-banging the corners, and the other 
a grotesque mask. The physiognomy of the latter is generally of a very un- 
Indian tyi)e, and the more so the further we go back, as is well illustrated by a 
pillar in the underground temple in the Allahabad Fort. The motif is precisely 
the same as may be seen iu many European cinque cento arabesques, where a 
scroll pattern is worked up at the ends, or in the centre, into the semblance of 
a human face. The fashion with us certainly arose out of the classic renaissance^ 
and in India also may possibly have been suggested by the reminiscence of a 
Qrreok design. But it was more probably of spontaneous and independent 
origin ; as also it was among our Gothic architects, in whose works a similar 
style of decoration is not altogether unknown. In tho earlier examples, such as 
that at Allaliabad, the face is very clearly marked ; though even there the hair 
of tho head and the moustaches are worked off into a scroll or leaf pattern. In 
kter w'ork, of which numerous specimens may be seen in my collection of anti- 
quities in the Mathura museum, tho eyes aro made so protabeiunt, and the 
other features so distorted and confused by the more elaborate treatment of th© 
foliage and the introduction of other accessories, tliat the proportions of a human 
face aro almost and in some cases are altogether destroyed. Tho tradition 
however exists to the present day ; and a Mathura stone-mason, if told to carve 
a grotesque for a corbel or string-course of any building, will at. once draw a 
design in which are reproduced all the peculiarities of the old models. 

Bbhi is a place of some note, as being tho centre of a clan of Ganma, 
spuriotts, Thakurs, who derive their distinctive name of ‘ BAchhal ’ from th© 
Bachh-ban here. They are numerous enough to form a considerable item in ih© 
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population of the’pargana, where they once owned and where they still inhabit as 
many as 24 villages, viz., Sehi, Chaumuha, Sihana, Akbarpur, Jaitpnr, Bhau- 
gdnw, Mai, Basi Buzurg, GangroU, Javali, Dalota, Siydra, Bahta, Kajiroth, 
Agaryiila, Tdroli, Parsoli, Mangroli, Naugj'ima, Undi, Gora, Banei’a, Bharauli 
and Baroli. The Bachh-ban is now a ‘ grove ’ only in name, and is accounted 
one of the hamlets of the town. In it is the temple of Biliari Ji, to which the 
Biichhals resort ; the Gosains, who serve it, being accounted the Gurus of the 
whole community. The name Sehi is probably derived from Sendhna, ‘ to exca- 
vate,’ as a great part of the village area (1,442 bigbas) consists of broken ground 
and ravines [khdr and hehnr). Other 106 bighas arc occupied by tanks and ponds, 
one of which is called Ritharo, another Bhabliardi, after the name of the Bach- 
hal, who dug it in the famine of 1837. In 1842 the villager was put up to 
auction for arrears and bought in by Government. After being farmed for 
some years by Kunvar Faiz AU Kbj'm, it wais sold in 1862 for Rs. 4,800 to 
Seth Gobind Djis, who, in the following year, sold it to Swfimi Rjingaeharya, 
the head of his temple at Brinda-ban, for Rs 10,000. The annual Government 
demand is Rs. 6,100. There are four other hamlets in addition to the Bjichh-biin, 
called respectively Odhtita, Garb, Devipura (in the khddar) and Little Hazara. 
The old khera boyars the name of ludrauli, and is said to have been at one time 
the site of a large and populous town. It was certainly once of much greater 
extent than now, as is attested by tho quantity of broken bricks that strew the 
adjoining fields; but there are no ancient remains nor traces of any large build- 
ing. It is still, however, a fairly well-to-do place, most of the houses in the 
bazar being of masonry construction, and a few of them partly faced with carved 
stone. The school luxs an attendance of about 40 boys ; tho population being 
2,211. In tho courtyard of the temple of Bihfiri Jiis a square chhattri of red 
sand-stone with brackets carved in tho same style as some in the Brinda-ban 
temple of Gobind Deva; and of tho.se that support the eaves of the kunple itself 
six are of tho same pattern. Tho shrine has ovideiitly been rebuilt at a much 
later period; and on one of the pillars is cut a rough scrawl with the date Samhat 
1805, which is no doubt tho year of its restoration. In the village is a small 
temple of Hanumdn, recently rebuilt j and outside, a semi-Muhammadan shrine, 
erected by a chumtir, Khnmdni, about the year 1860. There are two annual 
melas held at it, in Baisakh and Kartik, on tho day of the full moon. They are 
attended equally by Hindfis and Muhammadans (as is tlie wise with the shrine 
of the Bare Miyan at Jalesat) and of tlie two ministers one is a Br&hman, the 
oUier a Musalman ^’ak^r. A mosque which, seen from a little distance, looks 
rather an imposing structure, was built by two Fath^, Kasim Khan and Alam 
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Kb&n of Panipat, who had a jaglr of 24 villages, 12 here and 12 about Sonkh. 
Their descendants were reduced to poverty under the Bharat-pur Raj ; but one 
of the family, Guldb, has lately in part repaired the mosque, 

Sheii-GARH — population 4,712 — eight miles from Clilmta, with which place 
it is connected by a metalled road, derives its name from a large fort, now in 
ruins, built by the Emperor Shcr Shah. The Jamuiui, which once washed the 
foot of its walls, is now more than a mile distant from it. The Hindus would 
derive the name from Silira, Krishna’s marriage wreath ; but though this is 
improbable, it is clear that tliere was a town here long before the time of Sher 
Shdh ; for in taking down one of tlie towers of the fort,^ I came upon a stone 
carved with foliage of decidedly early Hindfi or Budilhist character, with the 
trefoiled circle so common in the Kashmir temples. There were six towers to 
the fort and four gates, called the Delili, the Madar, the Pani or water gate, and 
the Kliirki or postern. By the latter, which is now the most frequented of all, 
is the school which I had built in 1875 at a cost of Rs. 1,938, in the same style 
as the one at Sahar. The original zamindars were Pathans, but in 1859. in 
execution of a decree held by Kishori Lai, Bohra, the whole of their estate, 
excepting 1^ bisw'a, still held by the sons of the late Asaf Khan, a descendant 
of the old family, was put up to auction and sold for Its. ll),200 to Muhammad 
Nur Khan of Merath, from whom it was purchased for Rs. 20,000 by Seth 
Gobind Das, It now forms part of the endowment of the temple of Dwarakadhis 
in the city of Mathura. In the mutiny, considerable alarm was caused to the 
townspeople by the Gujars of the neighbouring villages, who made this their 
centre, and whoso estates w(‘ro afterwards confiscated and bestowed on Raja 
Gobind Sinh of Hathras. The Hindus have twelve small temples ; the Saniugis 
one, dedicated to Parsvanath, and the Muhammadans three mosques. The 
weekly market is held on Thursday. There is a police station, a district post- 
office, and besides the school for boys there are two for giils, one of the latter 
having been supported till his death by Asaf Khan. The town is singularly 
well-supplied with roads, for, in addition to the one to Chhata, it has three 
others (uninetalled} leading direct to Kosi, to Jait, and, across a bridge of boats, 
to Roh-jhil. 



III.— PARGANA MATHURA.* 

Thk Mathura pargana is the last of the throe lying to the west of the Jamuna. 
It is the largest in the district, comprising as many as 247 villages and town- 
ships, with a population of 220,307 and an area of 40.1 square miles. Under 
the Jat and Mahratta Governments of last century its present area was in five 
divisions— Aring, Sonkh, Sonsa, Gobardhan, and Farrah ; Aring being the 
jdgir of Baja B4i, the queen of Uaulat Rao Slndliia, who (if local traditions are 
to be believed) inherited all the fi?rocious qualities of her infamous father Gat- 
gay Shirzi Rao, the prepetrator of the massacre of Puna. In 1803, wdien the 
country was ceded to the (Company, two parsrenas Avere formed, Mathura and 
Aring, which were put under a single Tahsildar, who Avas stationed at the latter 
place; and this arrangememt continued till 1808, Avhen his office Avas transferred 
to its present more appropriate location at the capital. Ihe 84 \dllages, that had 
previously constituted tlie Farrah parganah of the Agra district, Avero added 
in 1878. 

The first settlement Avas assessed at Rs. 5,141) for Mathura and Rs. 98,885 
for Aring, making a total of Rs. 1,04,034, which was gradually increased to 
B.S. 2,14,330 ; the actual area also having undergone cousideralih^ change. 
For, in 1828, after the conclusion of the Avar Avith Durjaii Sal, 15 villages on 
the Bharatpur border wore annexed, and about the same time several mudfi 
estates in the neighbourhood of Mathur^ Avero resumed. I’hc first contractor 
for the Government revenue was a local m-agnate, whoso name is still occasion- 
ally quoted, Chaubo Iludra-man, who, after one year, was succeeded by Khattri 
Beni Ram. 

In addition to the City, it includes within its limits some of tlie most no- 
table places in the district — such as Brinda-ban, Gobardhan, and Radha-kund— 
as also several largo and populous vilhagcs Avhich are of modern grow th and have 
no special characteristic beyond their mere size, as Parson, Phentlur, Usphar 
and others, each with two or three thousand inhabitants. The principal landed 
proprietors are the trustees of the Seth’s temple at Brindfi-ban : Gosain Puru- 
shottam LM of Gokul ; the Baja of Awa ; the heirs of the laila Babfi, in 

•In Dr. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer, under the letter S, between an article on Sadiya in 
Assam and one on Sadrasin the Madras Presidency, there U a brief notice with the curious head- 
ing Sana. This is described as being the sonth-vesteru tahsil of the Mathura district ; as if 
ttaoie were not neoessuUy a aadr, t.e. a hopaei or bead-quarters, tahsil in every district in India , 
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Calcntta ; and Seths Ghansyfim Das and Gobardhan Dds of MatlrarS ; not on© 
of whom resides immediately upon his estate. 

The prinlominant classes of the population are J&ts, Brahmans, and 
Gauma Kachhvuili&s. The ancestor of all the latter, by name Jasr&j, is 
traditionally reported to have come at some remote, but unspecified, period 
from Amber, and to have established his family at the village of Kota, whence it 
spread on the one side to Jait, and on the other to Satoha, Giridhar-pur, Pdli- 
khera, MahoH, Nahrauli, Naugama, Nawada, and Tarsi ; which at that time 
must have formed a continuous tract of country, as the villages which now 
intervene are of much more modern foundation. The cst aftes continued for the 
most part with his descendants till the beginning of the present century ; but 
seventy years of British legislation have sufficed to alienate them almost 
entirely. 

The most common indigenous trees are the n{m, baMl, remja, and hulamb : 
and the principal crops tobacco, sugarcane, ehand, cotton, and barley j bajrd 
and yodr being also largely grown, though not ordinarily to such an extent as 
the varieties first named. Wheat, which in the adjoining parganas is scarcely 
to be seen at all, hero forms an average crop. The cold- weather instalment of 
the Government demand is realized principally from the outturn of cotton. An 
average yield per acre is calculated at one man of cotton, seven of jodr, three 
of biijrd, six of wheat, eight of barley, five of chand, eight of tobacco, and ten 
and a half of ffur, the extract of the sugarcane. The cost of cultivation per 
acre is put at Rs. 7 for the kharif and Rs. 10 for rabi crops. The river is of 
little or no use for irrigation purposes ; but after the abatement of the rains 
it is navigated by country boats, which are always brought to anchor at night. 
Water is generally iound at a depth of 49 feet l>elow tlio surface of the soil ; 
and it is thas a matter of considerable expense to sink a well, more especially 
as the sandiness of tho soil ortlinarily necessitates the construction of a 
masonry cylinder. The Agra Canal has proved a great boon to the agri- 
culturist; it has a length of 16 miles in tho pargana, from Konai to Sonoth, 
with bridges at Basonti, Aring, Sonsa, Lal-pur, and Little Kosi. 

AbImg — P opulations,.') 79 — nine miles from Matlmra, on the high road to 
Dig, was, from 1803 to 1868, the head of a tahsili, removed in the latter year to 
tho Civil Station. Near the canal bridge, the navigation channel to Mathurfi 
braneheaoffi on the one side and on the other a distributary, that runs through the < 
villages of Usphdr and Little Kosi. Till 1818 the town was a jagir of a Kashioir 
Psmdit, by name B&ba Bisvan&tb. On bis death it was resumed and^assessed 
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Rt Rs. 6,447, -which sum has subsequently been rauied to Rs. 10,000. In 1852, 
the old Gaurua zamindars’ estate wa.s tKinsfovrod at aucti jn to Seth Gobind 
Das, who has made it part of the endoAvmeiit of his temple at Brinda-ban. In 
the mutiny the rebels inarched upon the place with the intention of plundering . 
the treasury, but were stoutly oppo.scd by the zamindars and resident officials, 
and driven back after a few shots had been fired. 1 jala Ram Bakhsh, the here- 
ditary patwuri, who also acted as the Seth’s agent, was conspicuous for his 
loyalty, and subsequently received from the Government a grant of Rs. 1,000 
'and the quarter jama of the village of Kothra, which he still enjoys. The 
Tahsildar, Munsht Bhajan Liil, also had a grant of Rs. 1,200, and smaller 
donations were conferred ujxra several other inhabitants of the town, chiefly 
Brahmans. It is much to be regretted that a misunderstanding with regard 
to the management of the estate has arisen within the last few years between 
the Seth and his agent, the Lalfi, which threatens to sever entirely the lat- 
ter’s connection with the place. Aring is generally counted as one of the 
24 Upabans, and has a sacred pond called Kilol-kund, but no vestigo of 
any grove. Various mythological etymologies for the name are assigned by 
the local pandits ; but, as usual, they are very unsound. Probably the word is 
a corruption of Arishta-grdma ; Arishta being the original Sanskrit form of ritha, 
the modern Hindi name of the Sapindus detorgens, or soap-berry tree. The 
Gos&ins would rather connect it with Arishta, the demon whom Krishna slew. 
There is a school of the tahsili cla.ss (which hitherto has been liberally supported 
by L41& Rim Bakhsh), a post-office, a police-stsition in charge of a Sub- 
Inspector, iind a customs bungalow, recently moved here from Satoha. Three 
small temples are dedicated respectively to Baladeva, Bihdri Ji, and Pipalesvar 
Mahadova; and the ruins of a fort constructed last century preserve the name 
of Phunda Rdm, a Jut, who lield a large tract of territory here as a jdgir under 
Rajd Suraj Mall of Bharat-pur. The Agra Canal passes close to the town, and 
is bridged at the point where it crosses the main road. The market day is 
Sunday. The avenue of trees extending from Mathurd through Aring to 
Gobardhan was mainly planted by Seth Sukhdnand. 

AtjbANGABAD— population 2,219 — ^was originally a walled town. It is four 
miles from the city of Idathuii on the Agra road, and derives its name from the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, who is said to have made a grant of it to one Bhim 
Bhoj, a Tomar ThUKur, irith whose descendants it continued for many years. 

itirae previaasljf to 4861 it was however held rent-free, by a Fakir, 
fr^ a-ginhiee of Danlat 

; On death it nna assessed at Bs. 691, which was sabsequentlj 
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raised to Bs. 898. The place is frequently, bnt incorrectly, called Nanrang&bad. 
It also has the subsidiary name of Mohanpur, from one Mohan Lai, a Sanodh, a 
man of some importance, who came from M&t and settled there last century. On 
the bank of the Jaman& is an extensive giirden, and on some high ground near the 
old Agra gate a mosque of the same age as the town, which presents rather 
a stately appearance, being faced with stone and approached from the 
road by a steep flight of steps. The weekly market is held on Friday, and is 
chiefly for the sale of thread and cotton. The Government institutions consist 
of a police-station and a school. For the accommodation of the latter, which for 
some years past had borne an exceptionally high character, I had a handsome 
and substantial building erected, with pillars and tracery of carved stone, which 
now forms the most conspicuous ornament of the place. This was the last work 
that I completed before I left the district. A view is given of it as an example 
of the way in which the indigenous style of archibicture can be adapted to 
ordinary modem requirements. A reach of sandy and broken ground extends 
from the town to the river, where a bridge of boats, affords means of communi- 
cation with Gokul and Maha-ban on the opposite bank. Aurangibad is the 
chief place for the manufacture of wicker chairs and coaches, yrhich find a 
ready sale among the English residents of the adjoining station. 

Fabaq — population 3,643 — has a camping ground for troops on the high road 
to Agra, from which district it has only Lately been detached. It w<as founded 
by Hamida Begam, the mother of the Emperor Akbar. About the year 1555, 
during the exile of the Emperor Hunuiyun. the town was the scone of a battle 
between Sikondar Shah (a nephew of Sher Shah) and Ibrahim Shah, in which 
the latter was defeated, though he had with him an army of “ 70,000 horse 
and 200 persons, to whom he had given velvet tents, banners, and kettle-drums.” 
Sikandar, whose force did not exceed 10,000 horse, offered peace upon condi- 
tion of receiving the government of the Paujab, but on his overtures being 
rejected, he joined in battle, and by his victory became sovereign of Agra and 
Delhi, while Ibrdhim fled to Sambhal. 

SoNKH — population 4,126 — ^is on the road from Mathur&toKumbhir. Itis 
a very thriving and well-to-do place, with a large number of substantial brick- 
built shops and houses, many of them with carved stone fronts. Under the 
J4ts it was the head of a local Division. It is said by; the Gos&ins — with thmr 
usual absurdity — ^to derive its iiamo from the demon Sankh^sur ; but, accord- 
ing to more genuine local tradition^ it was first founded in the time of 
P&l) the rebuilder of JDelhi, probably by the same Tomar dbief who hasi^ 
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other traces of his name at Son, Sonsa and Sonoth. The ancestor of the pre- 
sent community was a J&t, by name Ahl^d, whose five sons — Xsa, Ajal, 
Ftirna, Tasiha and Sahjna — divided their estate into as many se{)arate shares, 
which still bear their names and are to all intents and purposes distinct villages, 
with the Sonkh bazar as their common centre. This lies immediately under 
the Khera, or site of the old fort, of which some crumbling walls and bastions 
still remain. It was built by a Jdt named Hati Singh, in the time of Sdroj 
Mall of Bharatpur, or JaW&hir Singh ; but the khera itself must be many hun- 
dreds of years older. There are two market-places in it, the one belonging to 
Sahjua, the other to the Pdrna zamind^rs. The market day for the former is 
Thursday, for the latter Monday. But a considerable amount of business is 
transacted every day of the week ; there being as many as 200 baniyas’ shops 
and almost enough local trade to justify the incorporation of a Municipality. 

* In Sahjua there are several extensive orchards of mango and her trees, with an 
octagonal stone chhattri (commemorating the grandfather of tlie present lum- 
berdar), and three masonry wells of exceptionally large dimensions ; all attest- 
ing the greater wealth and importance of the Jat proprietors during the short 
period of the Bharat-pur Hegemony. About a mile from the baz4r, just across 
the Bharat-pur border, at a place called Gunsdra, is a very fine masonry tank, 
worthy of a visit from any one in the neighbourhood, being on the same scale 
and in much the same stylo as the Kusum-Sarovar near Gobardhan. This was 
the work of the Rani Lakshmi, the consort of Raja Randhlr Sinh, who also built 
the beautiful kunj that bears her name on the bunk of the Jamund at Brinda- 
han- The tank was not quite completed at the time of her death, and, according 
to native custom, has never been touched since. Adjoining it is an extensive 
walled garden overgrown with khirni and other trees that are sadly in need of 
thinning. In the centre is an elaborately carved stone plinth for a building that 
was designed but never executed. Though the population of Sonkh exceeds 
4,000, the school has an attendance of no more than sixty pupils, of whom only 
six are the sons of the Jdt zaraindars. The five pattis stand as follows 
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Where the road branches off to Gobardhan is a towered temple of Mahfi- 
dcva, with a masonry tank of no great area, but very considerable depth, which 
was coinmonced twenty years ago by a Bairiigi, Ram Das. It is now all but 
completed, after an outlay of Rs. 1,300, which he laboriously collected in small 
sums from the people of the neighbourhood, with the exception of Rs, 200 or 
«‘100, which \vore granted him from the balance of the Chaukidari fund. The 
avenue of trees along the road between Sonkh and Gobardhau was almost 
entirely planted by anotljer Bairdgi by name Salagram, who began the work 
out of a donation made him by the deceased Raja of Bliarat-pur on tlie birth of 
his son and heir. ^ 



IV.— PARGANA MXT. 

The pargana of MAt is the most northern of the three on the east of the 
Jamuna, and is a long, narrow, straggling tract of country lying between the 
river and the Aligarh border. As it abounds in game of various kinds— black 
buck, wild boar, and water-fowd — ^it has considerable attractions for the sports- 
man ; but in every other point of view it is a singularly fminvitlng part of the 
district. There are no large towns, no places of legendary or historical interest, 
no roads, no local trade oi manufacture, and no resident families of any distinc- 
tion. The soil also is generally poor, the water bad, and — except quite at the 
north — there arc few groves of trees to relieve the dusty monotony of the land- 
scape. As if to enhance the j)hysical disadvantagCvS of the locality by an arti- 
ficial inconvenience, the tahsili has been fixed at the mean little village of M&t 
in the extreme south, on the very borders of the Maha-ban pargana ; though the 
merest glance at the map will sliow that Siirir — a place with a larger population 
than Mai: — is the natural centre of the division* Its recognition in that charac- 
ter would he an immense boon both to Government officials and to tlio agricul- 
turist. The present arrangement dates from a time when the pargana was of 
very difForent extent, and Mat easily accessible from all parts of it. For, till 
18fi0, it included the whole of tha Raya sub-division to the south ; while in the 
north, Noh-jhil fonuodan entirely separate taksili. This was more in accordance 
with the division of territory existing in the reign of the Emperor Akbar, when 
the whole of Mat proper came under Maha-ban, and Noh-jhil made part of 
pargana Noh in the Kol Sarkdr. Immediately before the cession of 1804, the 
latter was the estate of General Perron ; while Mat, with Mahd-ban, Sa’dabad, 
and Sab-pau was held by General Duhoigne. 

As now constituted, the pargana has a population of 95,446, and an 
area of 223 square miles, comprising 141 villages, which form 153 separate 
eshites. Of these, the great majority are bhaiy^chari, and thus it comes 
about that the richest resident landlords are tlio members of a Rraliman family 
quite of the yeoman class, living at Chh&hiri, a hamlet of Mdt. They are by 
name Pola Ram and Parasuram, sons of Radha, and Kalhan, son of B&l-kishor, 
and have jointly an assessable income of Rs, 9,276 a year, derived from lands 
in Mat, Bijauli, Harnaul, Jaiswa, Jawara, Nasithi and Stoiauli* They have 
lately been at considerable expense in building a school in their native place,. 
Thiree other men of substance, of much the same social position, are Lachlima%, 
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Brahman, of Bhadra-ban ; Sorhu, Br&hman, of Tenti-k&-ganw, and Lfila B&m, 
Baniya, of Jfiwara. Of non-residents, Rao Abdallah Khan, of Salfm-pur in 
Aligarh, a connection of the Sa’dabad family, has estates about Kh6nwal and 
Kar&hri, on which the annual Governroeut demand is about Rs. 2,000 ; the 
Rija of Mursan enjoys a royalty of Rs. 1,0C1 from the Dunetiya circle ; and 
L41as Mahi Lil and Jdnaki Prasdd own the two large Tillages of Arua and 
Bhadanwura. 

After the mutiny^ as many as eighteen villages (eleven in whole and seven 
in part), belonging to the rebel leader Umrao Bahadur of Nanak-pur, were 
confiscated, and all the proprietory rights conferred on Seth Lakhmi Chand 
rent-free for the term of his natural life. On his death, the grant M'as farther 
extended to his son, Setli Raghnnath Das, on psiyment of the half jama ; but 
the mutifi estate (being about Rs. 8,000 a year), which alone ho retains in his 
own hands, it may be presumed, will lapse entirely on the termination of the 
second life. Tlic zamindari was transferre*! to his uncle, the late Seth Gobind 
Dus, O.S.I , and by him constituted part of the endowment of the temple of 
Dwarakfulhis at Mathnni. The original proprietor was a member of a family 
that had always been in opposition to the British Government, and died fight- 
ing against us at Delhi. Their principal seat was at Kumona in Bulandshahr, 
where, in 1807, Dunde Khan, with his eldest son, Riin-mast Khto, who is said 
to have been possessed of perfectly marvellous and Herculean .strength, held the 
fort for three mouths, though the garrison consisted of a mere handful of men. 
After the surrender, a pension of R.s. 6,000 a year was settled upon Ran-mast 
Khiin, which his widow enjoyed till her death, an event which took place a few 
years ago ; but the father’s whole estate was declared forfeit and bestowed 
upon Mardan AH Kh&n of Chattiri, a scion of the same stock. TJmriio Bahadur 
was the child by adoption of Dunde Khan’s second son, Nawdb Ashraf Khan 
of Ndnak-pur, and, as above mentioned, was killed in the rebel army before 
Delhi. With him fell his youngest brother, Mazhar Ali Khan, who left a 
son by name Rahim Khdn, who is novr either dead or at the Andamans ; 
the sole surviving representative of the family being a son of Umrdo Bahdr 
dur’s— Amir Bahadur — who was too young to bo engaged in the rebellion 
with his father. 

To the south of the pargana the predominant class are GauraaThdkurs; while 
in the north the agricultural community are almost exclusively Jdts, mainly 
of the Nohwar sub-division. The principal winter crops are Joar, bd^ra, maiap 
and cotton, Hi© latter occupymg some 13,000 acres, while ti?, arhar, and hwnp 
are alsu grown> bntordiaanly in the same field with yotir.- In the hot weather 
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about 24,000 acres are under ehand, 18,000 under wheat, and 13,000 under 
barlo)'. Though there are indigo factories at four places, inz , Lohi, Karahri, 
Bhalai and Arua, the first named has almost entirely suspended operations, and 
at the other three the plant used is mainly grown in villages across the border 
in the Aligarh district. The most productive lands are the alluvial flats, which, 
in the rains, form part of the river bed ; the high bank that bounds them is 
generally bare and broken, and the soil farther inland poor and sandy, where 
the only trees that thrive well are nirn, fards and balml. Connection with the 
opposite parganas of Kosi, ChbatA, and Mathuni, is maintained by two bridges 
of boats (the one from Chhiii-pahari by Noh-jhil to Sher-garh, the other from 
D&ngoli to Brinda-ban,) and as many as seven ferries, at Ibie-pur, Faridam-pur, 
Musinina, Sun'r, Oh/iwa, Iloli Guzar, and Mat. Scarcely any attempt has been 
made to provide for internal communication. In the whole pargana there is 
not a single yard of metalled road, except in the Mat bazar, where it has been 
constructed out of the Chaukidari tax; the only bit of first-class unmetalled 
road is the four miles from Noh-jhil to the Sher-garh bridge ; the remaining 
thoroughfares are for the most part narrow, winding cart tracks, sunk so much 
below the level of the adjoining fields that in the rains they assume the apjiear- 
ance of small rivers. In 1856, a strip of land was taken up of sufficient width 
for the construction of a good broad road to extend from the Brinda-ban bridge 
to tho town of Noh-jhil, thus traversing all the southern half of the pargana. 
But little was done beyond marking it out ; and as all the lower part of it for 
some miles lies across the ravines, where it was annually cut away by the rains, 
it was for at least six months in the year all but impassable ; the sura allowed 
for its maintenance, lls. 5 a mile, being considered qnite inadequate to carry 
out more than the most superficial repairs. However, before I left the district, 

I was able to accomplish this most desirable work, and that without any addi> 
tional grant for tho purpose, simpl]’^ by concentrating the whole of each succes- 
sive annual allotment on a particular part of the road, instead of dribbling it 
out over the entire length of 22 miles. Every year I built a culvert or two, or 
a bridge, burning the bricks and lime on the spot, employing local workmen’ 
and doing nothing by contract ; and tho result, after four years, W'as a permar 
nently good level road, over which it was quite possible to drive in an English 
buggy. The road connects three places of some importance in the pargana, etj., 
Mat, Snrir and Noh-jhil at the one end with Sher-garh, which is a perfect ter- 
minus of roads, and at the other with BrindA-ban and Mathura ; while a short 
branch from M&t would bring it in contact with the station on the new line of 
railway at Baya, and another from Nobjhil with the xnark^ of B^na. 
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Many of the smaller thoroughfares here, as in other parts of the cdstrret,. 
are rapidly being obliterated, and unless speedy measures are taken for their 
preservation, veiy great inconvenience must eventually result. Tlie occupants: 
of the fields through which they pass encroach upon them year by year, till at 
last, in the less frequented tracts, nothing is left but a mere ridge scarcely broad 
enough for a foot-path. When the traffic is too considerable to allow of this 
complete appropriation, the lane is narrowed till it barely .admits the passage of 
a single cart ^ a high bank is then raised on either side with earth always 
excavated from the roadway, which, thus, is snnk several feet below the level 
of the country and in the rains becomes a deep water-course. In the dry sea- 
son of tho year it is rendered equally impassable by huge aqueducts carried 
across it at sliort intervals in order to convoy water for irrigation, purposes from 
a well on ono side to lands forming part of tho same farm that happen to lie 
on the other. A small sum is annually allotted for tho maintenance of a cer- 
tain number of village roads, and as 1 have practically demonstrated, this money 
might be much more advantageously expended than has hitherto been the 
custom, if it were used for the systematic prevention of encroachments and the 
construction of occasional syphon drains and culverts. 

As a rule, thehhaiyachdri villages have a much more prosperous appearance 
than those wliich have passed into the hands of some oiio wealthy proprietor. 
In tho former case every shareholder plants tho borders and waste corners of 
his fields with quick growing trees, such as the /ar4«, or tamarisk, which he 
fells from time to time as he wants timber for his well or agricultural implements,, 
or for roofing his house, but immediately supplies their places by new cuttings. 
Thus the village lands from a little distance often look picturesque and well- 
wooded, though possibly there tnay not be a single grove or orchard on them. 
In a zamindari estate, on the other hand, tlie absentee landlord is represented on 
the spot only by an agent, whose sole duty it is to secure as large a yearly 
return as possible for bis employer. Every manorial right is strictly enforced, 
and trees are felled and sold in large quantities,, and never replaced, either by the 
tenant, who is not allowed to cut a singlestick, however urgent his requirements,, 
and therefore has no object in planting, or by the landlord, who cjires nothing 
for the well-being of tho village, which can be sold as soon as its productiveness- 
is exhausted. It would be difficult, j^rhaps impossible, to mention a single, 
instance in the whole district of ono of the new landlords doing anything what- 
ever for the permanent improvement of his estate. It never even occurs to. 
them that their tenants have the slightest claim upon their consideration. Hav- 
kg' probably amassed their fortune by usury, they are willing to make advance^ 
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at exorbitant rates of interest for any improvements the cultivators may wish to 
carry out themselves ; but their ears are closed to any other application. 

To prevent tlio possibility of any individual acquiring a fixed status, leases 
are never given but for very short periods ; accumulation of arrears of rent 
is encouraged for the three years that the 4w allows, when immediate action 
is taken for the recovery of the full amount increased by interest ; if any pay- 
ment has been made in the interim, though tho tenant intended it to be on 
account of rent, the landlord maintains that it is absorbed in tho clearing off 
of tlie advances ; no intimation is given to the palwari of the amount of these 
advances, nor, as a rule, is any payment made in his presence ; but after tho 
lapse of some weeks, when tho ignorant boor, who probably did not pay in 
cash, but through the iuierveution of a baniya, has forgotton what the amount 
was, the patwari is ordered to write a receipt for such and such a sum, and 
this document is accepted by the stolid clown without a question — ordinarily 
without even hearing it road — and is at once put away and either lost or 
eatfju by white, ants, while the counter^part remains as legal evidence against 
him. To increase the confusion, tho rent is collected not only without 
adequate witnesses or any written memorandum, but also at any odd time 
and by a varioty of different persons, who are ignorant of each other’s proceed- 
ings ; the agents are changed ewery six months or so, and (us the patwari can 
only read Hindi) are by proferonco people who know only tho Persian 
character. The result is, that any adjustment of accounts is absolutely 
impossible; the patwari, the agents, and tho tenants, are all equally at fault, 
and the latter are solely dependent on tho mercy of tho landlord, who, at a 
fortnight’s notice, can cqV'.ct <wery single man on estate. Tlius, during a 
single month of the year 1873, more than a hundred suits were filed against 
the people of one village for arrears contracted in 1870. After the lapse 
of three years, the defendants — who are so ignorant that they cannot state 
the amount of their liability for the present season, but depend entirely upon 
the patwari and the baniya— can only urge that they know they have paid in 
full, but (almost necessarily under the circumstances) they have no oral wit- 
nesses to tho fact, while tho village account-books, which constitute the docu- 
mentary evidence, are so imperfect as to form no basis for a judgment. At tho 
same time, in the hope of producing the impression that an innocent man was 
being made the victim of a gigantic conspiracy, actions for fraud and corrup- 
tion were instituted against both agent and patw^dri, and other criminal pro- 
ceedings were taken against the villagers for petty infringements of manorial 
rights. Virtually, such pseudo-zaminddrs refuse to accept the position of land-^ 
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lords ; they are mere contractors for the collection of the Imperial revenue, and 
it seems imperative upon the Government to recognize them only in that inferior 
capacity, and itself to undertake all the responsibilities of the real landlord. 
Since they have no influence for good, both policy and humanity demand that 
at least their power for evil should bo restricted within the narrowest possible 
limits. 

The most noticeable feature of the pargana is the extensive morass, from 
which the town of Noh-jhil derives the latter part of its name. Its dimensions 
vary very much at different seasons of the year and according to the heaviness 
of the rainfall, but it not unfrequcntly spreads over an area measuring six miles 
in length by one in breadtli. It is the favourite haunt of large swarms of 
water-fowl, which are caught at night in net<!, into which they are frightened 
by torches and fires lit on the opposite bank. They ordinarily sell for about 
Rs. 4-8 the hundred. The lands which have a chance of being loft dry by the 
subsidence of the w'aters in time to be soivn with hot-weatbor crops, bear the 
distinctive name of Ldna, and arc formed into separate estates, which it is a 
matter of no little difficulty to assess at their average value. When there is 
any harvest at all, it is exceptionally good ; but not unfrcquently the land 
remains flooded till seed-time is over, and the only source of profit then left to 
the proprietor is the pasturage. The inundation, though primarily the result 
of the natural low level of the countr}', has been artifieially increased by exca- 
vatious made some centuries ago with the express object of laying the approaches 
to the Rort imdor water : this being one of the special modes of rendering a 
stronghold impregnable laid down in Sanskrit treatises on the art of war. 
An outlet Avas provided by a winding channel, some five miles in length, called 
the Dhundal Niila, which passed under Firoz-jmr and joined the Jamuna near 
Mangal-khoh ; hut its mouth is now' completely blocked for a long distance. 
The cost of re-opening it has been estimated at Rs. 2,01)3 ; an expenditure which 
would soon be recovered by the settled revenue of the reclaimed land. A 
simpler, but .at the same time a less efficient, remedy might be found in the re- 
construction of an embankment ascribed to Naw'db Asbraf Khan, wduch formerly 
existed near the village of Musmina, and was kept in partial repair by the Jdt 
zamiudurs of that place till 186(). In that year the jhil was entirely dry, and 
the dam being in consequence neglected, the next heavy flood washed it away. 
To provide an exit for the water seems, however, far preferable to blocking its 
entrance; as the temporary submersion has a very beneficial effect on the land, 
and its total prevention might result in rendering a large area absolutely 
ononlturable, A well-devised scheme of drainage for this part of the couotiy, 
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the transfer of the tahsili from M&t to Suiir, and the completion of the road 
between Noh-jlul and the Brinda-ban bridge, are the three groat requirements 
of the district which urgently demand a speedy setthunent. 

Mat — population 4,093 — has for some years past given a name to a pargana, 
though it is nothing but an exceptionally mean assemblage of mud hovels, 
without any bazar or oven a single brick-built house. It stands immediately 
on the high bank of the Jamuna, but is separated from the actual bed of tho 
stream by a mile of deep sand, and the ferry which connects it with Sakaraya 
on the opposite side is therefore very little used. Four miles 1 ow(‘T down the 
stream is the Briuda-ban bridge of boats ; the road which leads to it skirting for 
some distance the margin of an extensive morass, called tho Moti-jlnl, which, 
though never very broad, sometimes attains a length of nearly two miles. The 
township (jama Its. 8,983) is divided into two tlioks. Raja and Miila, and was till re 
cently owned entirely by Brfilimans and Thakurs, but some Mubammadans are now 
in part possession as mortgagees. The Chaukiddri Act is in force, but yields an 
income of only Us. 52 a moiitb, which leaves a very small balance for local im- 
provements. The school is merely of the primary class, and not so well attended as 
tho one in the adjoining hamlet of Chhahiri. Tliere is an old mud fort, and 
within its enclosure stand the tahsili and poli(u»-statioii, tlie only substantial 
buildings in tho place. Though there is no grove of trees to justify the title, it 
is still designated as one of the Upabans^ and is a station in the Ban-jdtra ; tho 
name being derived from ^ the inilk-pails ’ { mdt ) hero upset by Krishna in his 
childish sports. At Chhahiri, a little higher up tho stream, is tho sacred wood 
of Bhandir-baii, a dense thicket of ber^ hins, and other low prickly shrubs, with 
a small modern temple, rest-house and well in an open space in the centre. 
Just outside is an ancient fig-tree {Jjat) which Krishna and his playmates 
Balarain and Sridjiina are said to have made their goal when they ran races 
against each other (see page 59). Alargown;W, chiefly attended by Bengalis, 
is held here, Chait hadi 9, and is called the Gwal-maiidala. The temple in tho 
grove is dedicated to Bihari ; that under the Bhandir-bat, to Sridama. In tho 
village are three other small shrines in honour of Rridha Mohan, Gopal, and 
Mah&deva. Two mosques have also been recently built by tlie Mubammadans. 
In the mutiny tho only act of violence committed was tho seizure of six grain- 
boats passing down the river, for which the zamindars were subsequently flnod* 

BXj ANA — population 4,427 — about fi.ve miles north-east of Noh-jhil, has from 
time immemorial been occupied by J4ts. Many years ago, the three leading 
mm divided it into as many estates, called after their own names, Sult&n Patti, 
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Dilu Patti, and Siu Patti. These are now to all intents and purposes distinct 
villages, each with several subordinate hamlets, where most of the landed 
proprietors reside, while the old bazar still remains as a common centre, but is 
mainly occupied by tradespeople. In it arc the sardi, police-station, built in 
1869, and halkabandi school. Here, too, every Saturday, a large market is hold ; 
all tho dealers who attend it having to })ay an octroi tax at graduated rates, ac- 
cording to the commodities which they have for sale. These duties are farmed 
out to a contractor, who in 1865, tho year when the last revision of settlement 
took place, paid for the privilege Rs. 340, a sum which has now been increased 
to Rs. 429. This income certainly is not very largo, but as the market is a 
popular one, it might, beyond a doubt, be greatly increased, if only the headmen 
would recognize the obligation, under which they lie, of occasionally devoting 
part of tho proceeds to local improvements. Up to tho present time they have 
done nothing : the market is held in the main street, Avhich is so densely crowd- 
ed from one end to the other that all through traffic is obstructed ; the sarae is 
too small to accommodate ono-half the number of visitors, and there is no separate 
yard in which to stall horses and cattle ; the clouds of dust that rise from the 
unmotalled roadway make it painful to sec and breathe, and would seriously 
damage any goods of bettor quality that might be brought; and, in addition to 
all this, an open space at the end of the street, where the crowd is the very 
thickest, has been selected as a convenient spot for depositing all tho sweepings 
of the town till they are carted away as manure for the fields. Even the two 
substantial masonry wells which there are in tho bazar have not been con- 
structed by "the market trustees, but are tho gift of one of the resident shop- 
keepers. 

Another market is hold on Tliursday, but exclusively for the sale of cattle. 
A considerable amount of business is transacted, though the animals offered 
for sfile are generally inferior in quality to those brought to tho Kosi market 
on the opposite side of tho river. Bnjana has also been one of tho depots for 
Government stallions since 1856, when the establishment was transferred here 
from tho adjoining village of Shankar-garhi, at Aligarh. 

The two pattis of Sultan and Dilu are watered by a short branch of the 
Ganges Canal, Avhich enters tho district at the village of Ahmad-pur, and passes 
also through Shankar-garhi. In Siu Patti the proprietary shares are not 
reckoned by biswas but by wells, which, whether really so or not, are put 
at 36 in number. Tho jama is Rs. 3,400, and the quota of each ‘ well ’ is 
Bs. 96, making a totol of Rs. 3,456 ; the surplus of Rs. 56 going to the 
lumberd^irs. Similarly, in Mat, the reckoning is by ploughs and bulls ; a 
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plough being a share and a bull half a share. Dilu Patti has two hamleis, 
Murliya Jawahir and Murliya Badaiin ; Sultan Patti five, viz,, Naya-bas, Diil- 
garhi, Prahlad-garhi (of which one biswa was sold 18 years ago to an Athwa- 
riya)> Ajnot and Idal-gnrhi ; and Siu Patti three, nr., Jareliya, Maha-rarn-garhi, 
and 15hut-garlu. At the time of the mutiny Umrjio Bahadur was proprietor of 
2^ biswas in Dilu Patti, was mortgagee of 10 bis was in Thok Badam and farmed 
as much of Thok Ilira. This was confiscated with the rest of his e.states; the 2^ 
biswas were conferred on Seth Lakhmi Chand, the other parcels of land have 
reverted to their original owners. Half of Thok Kamala was also declared 
forfeit, but eventually returned on payment of a fine ; the zaniindars having 
joined in the assault on the Fort of Koh-jlul. One of the number, Khuba, 
who had been specially forward in attempting the life of the Tahsildar, Sukhviisi 
Ljil, died in jail before sentence. The Anizi Kasht Sult/m Patti and Arazi 
Dilu Patti are lands recovered from the jhil and separately assessed — the one 
at Rs. 90, the other at lIs. 152. 

Noh-jhil — population 2,674 — is a decayed town, 30 miles froJii Mathura, 
which, up to the year I860, was the head of a separate tahsili now incorporated 
with Milt, The original proprietors wevo Chauhan Tluikurs, who wer(3 expelled 
in the thirteenth century by some Jats from Narwari near Tappal, and others 
from Jar lull near K hair, in the Aligarh District, who afterwards acquired the 
name of Nohwtir, and at the present time arc further distinguished by the title 
of Chaudhri. They brought with them as purohits some Gaur Brahmans of the 
Phatak clan, who received various grants of land, and at the last settlement their 
descciulimts owned 15 biswas of the township, the remaining five being held by 
Muharaniadan Shaikhs. In the seventeenth century some Biluchis were station- 
ed here by the emperor, for the express purpose of overawing the Jats ; but 
their occupation did not last above 80 years. On the 4th‘of June, 1857, the 
Nohwar Jats of the place with their kinsmen from the neighbouring villages of 
Musmina and Parsoli attacked the fort and plundered all the inhabitants except 
the Brahmans, with whom, as above shown, they had an hereditary connection. 
The Iumb(irdar, Ghaus Muhammad, was killed, and all the Government officials 
fled to the village of Thera by Surir, where the Malakaiia zamindars gave them 
shelter, and in acknowledgment of their loyalty subsequently received a dona- 
tion of Rs. 15 1 and a remission of Rs. 100 on the yearly jama, which still con- 
tinues. The estate is now held as follows : 12^ biswas by the Brahmans, 3f by 
Shaikhs, and biswas of alluvial land by the Seths. This latter share had 
been purchased at auction by Umrio Bah&dur’s father, and was confiscated with 
the rest of his property. Two outlying suburbs are called respectively Toli 
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Shaikhdn and Toli Klifi.dim-i-dargah. The Fort, of which incidental mention 
has been already nude, is of great extent, covering 31 bighas of land. It yvas 
rebuilt about the year 1740 by Thakur Devi Siugh, an officer in the service 
of the Bharab-pur Bdja. It is now all in ruins, but its criimbliug bastions 
command a fine view of the extensive lake that spreads for miles beneath it. 
Within its enclosure is the old tahsili, built in 1826, now converted into a 
police-station, and a lofty tower erected in 1836 for the purposes of the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey ; ascent is impossible, as the ladder in the lower story was 
deslroyed in the mutiny and has not been replaced. 

t 

Outside the town is a Muhammadan maB>ara or tomb, called the dargah 
of Makhddm Sahib Shah Hasan Ghori, traditionally ascribed to a Dor Eajii 
of Kol who flourished some 300 years ago. This is not in itself impro- 
bable, for about that time all the Aligarh Dors became converts to Islam.* 
The buildings are now in a dilapidated condition, but include a covered 
colonnade of 20 pillars which has been constructed out of the wreck of a 
Hindu or Buddhist temple. Each shaft is a single piece of stone 5^ feet 
long, and is surmounted by a capital, which adds an additional foot to the 
height. The latter are sculptured with grotesques, of which the one most 
frequently repeated represents a squat four-armed monster, who, with his feet 
and one pair of hands raised above his head, supports, as it were, the weight of 
the architinve. The shafts, though almost absolutely plain, are characteristic 
specimens of an eccentricity of Hindu architecture, (See page 275.) Several 
other columns have been built up into the roof ; one carved in low relief with 
several groups of figures, parted from one another by bands of the pattern 
known as the ‘ Buddhist railing,’ has been taken out and transpox-ted to 
MathuiA. The statues which adorned the temple huA'C probably been buried under 
ground ; but no excavations can be made, as the place is used for Muhammadan 


♦ When Kol was finally reduced by the MuhannnadauBinthe reign of Naair-u j-din Mahmiid 
(1246-1265), it was under a Dor liaja, and the tower, which was wantonly destroyed by the local 
authorities in 1860, is supposed to have been erected 65SA.H. (1274A.D.) on the site of the 
principal temple of the old city. Among the Hindus, however, the tradition is somewhat differ- 
ent ; they ascribe it to the Dor Raja, Mangal Sen, who gave his daughter Radmavati in marriage 
to the heir of Raja Bhim of Mahrara and Ktawa, who soon after his accession was murdered by 
his younger brothers. The idow then retired to Kol, where her father built the tower for her. 
At Noh-khera in the Jalesar pargana there is a local tra<lition of a Raja Bhim, and possibly the 
above may be the person intended. The father of Maugal Sen was Buddh Sen, who transfer- 
voi} his capital from <|alali to Kol. He was the son of Bijay Ram (brother of Daearath Sinh, who 
built the fort at Jalcsar), the son of Nahar Binh, who built the Sambhal fort, the son of Ghibiiiui 
Sinh,! the son of Mukund Sen, the son of V ikrama Sen, of Baran, now called Bulaudehahr. 
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interments. The saint’s nrs or melA is held on tlip 14th of Bamsizan, and his 
tomb is visted by some of the jjeoplc of the neighbourhood every Thursday 
evening. There w.as an endowment of 300 bighas of land and a yearly pension 
of Rs. 100, but the latter ceased on the death of Makhdum Bakhsh, the repre- 
sentative of the original grantee, and the land was scttleil at half jama (Rs. 80) 
in 1837. In the bazar .are a small iuos(pio and two temples built by the 
Mahrattas. The proximity of the jhfl renders the town feverish and unhealthy, 
and the establishment of a branch dispensary would be a great boon to the 
inhabitants. 

SuKlB — population 5,199 — by its position the natural centre of the pargana, 
is a small town on the higli road half-way between Mat and Noh-jhil. It is about 
a mile from the left bank of the Jauuma, wdioro is a ferry to Bahfci on the opposite 
side. It is said to have been called at one time Sugriv-khera, after the name of 
one of the different founders; this appellation is now quite obsolete, but it explains 
the origin of the word Surir, which is thus .seen to be a contraction for 
Sugriv-ra. The oldest occupants were Kalars (the local name, .as it would 
seem, for any aboriginal tribe), who were- expelled by Dhakaras, and these again 
by Rajii JitpM, a Jacs Thakur. Ilis posterity still constitute a targe part of 
the population, but have been gradually supplanted in much of the proprietary 
estate by Baniyas and Bainigis. The township (jama Rs. 9,619) is divided 
into two tJtokf, called Bija and Kalan ; and there are 11 subordinate hamlets. 
Three small temples are dedicated respectively to Mahadeva, Lak.shrai Narfiyan, 
and Baladeva. There is a police station, a prinpary school, and a weekly market 
held on Monday. At tho time of the mutiny, Lachhmau, the lumberddr, with 
11 others, was arrested on the charge of being concerned in the disturbances 
that, took place at the neighbouring village of Bhadanwara, in which tho zamin- 
dAr, Eunvar Dild&r Ali Khiin, was murdered, his wife violated, and a large 
mansion that he was then building totally destroyed. He was considerably in 
the debt of his banker, Hand Riba of Raya, who, w'hen the estate was put up 
to auction, bought it in, and has been succeeded as proprietor by his nephew 
Janaki PrasAd. 



V.-PARGANA MAIIA-BAN. 

The Malia-ban pargana lias a population of ll()j829 and an aroa of 239 
square miles. It forms the connecting link between the two divisions of the 
district. Its western half, which lies along the bank of tho Jamuna, forms 
part of the Braj Mandal, and closely resembles in all its characteristics tho 
tracts that we have hitherto be(3n describing : its towns arc places of consider- 
able interest, but the land is poor and barren, dotted witli sandhills and inter- 
sected with fr(?quent ravines. To the east, beyond Baladeva, the country is 
assimilated to the rest of the Doiib ; the soil, being of greater productiveness, 
has from time immemorial been exclusively devoted to agricultural purposes, 
and thus thoro are no largo centres of population nor sites of historic interest. 

In area and subordination tho pargana has undergone several changes ; 
for originally it formed part of Aligarh, and then for some years recognized 
SaMahad as its capital, before it was finally constituted a ine!nber of the dis- 
trict of Matlmrd. In 1831 it made over to Sa’dabad some few villages on the 
border, and received instead the whole of the llaya circle, including as many 
as eighty-nine villages, which till then had been included in Mat; together 
with three others, Baltikri, Birbal, and Sonkh, which were detached from 
Hathras. A glance at the map will show that a further rectification of its 
boundary lino to the north is stjU most desirable ; as all the 18 villages of tho 
Ayra-khera circle occupy a narrow tongue of land that runs up along the 
Aligarh border, in such immediate proximity to the Mat talisil that they would 
clearly be benefited by inclusion in Mat jurisdiction. 

The river forms tho* boundary of the pargana to the south as well as the 
west, and in the lower part of its course is involved in such a series of sinuo- 
sities tliat its length is out of all proportion to the area it traverses, and thus 
necessitates tlie maintenance of no less than eleven crossing places, viz*y tlie 
pontoon bridge at the city, a bridge of boats at Gokul, and ferries at P&ni-g&Aw, 
Habib-pnr or Basai, Baroli, Kanjauli, Koila, Tappa 8aiyid-pur, Sehat, Akos, 
and Nera. The contracts for all tliese, excepting tho one at Koila, are given 
in the Agra district. 

Of the 151,846 acres that form tho total area, 110,613 are ordinarily 
under cultivation. Tho crops principally grown are joefr, bdjra and tho like 
on 57,000 acres; w^heat and barley on 38,700;, cotton on 8,000, and cAana 
on 4,000. Water-melons are also raised in large quantities on the river-sands ; 
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and the long grass and reeds, produced in the same localities, are valuable as 
materials for making ropes, mats, and articles of wicker-work. 

The number of distinct estates is 216, of which 18 are enjoyed rent-free by 
religious persons or establishments, and 89 are in the hands of sole proprietors, 
as distinct from village communities. The castes that muster strongest are Jats 
and Brahmans, who together constitute one-haif of the entire population. The 
groat temples at Baladeva and Gokul, though they have also endowments in 
land, derive the principal part of their income from tho voluntary offerings of 
pilgrims and devotees. Of secular proprietors the wealthiest — ^as in most other 
parts of the country now-a-days — are novi homines of the baniya class, who have 
laid the foundation of their fortune in trade. First in this order come Mahi 
Iial and Janaki Prasad of Baya. Their ancestor, Nand Ham, was a petty 
trader of that town, who realized large profits by tho sale of grain in the famine 
of 1838. In partnership with him was his brother, Magni L41, who, having no 
natural heir, adopted his sister’s grandson, Janaki Frasdd. In 1840 Nand Ram 
died, and as of his two sons, Mahi Ldl and Bhajan Lai, tlie latter was already 
deceased, leaving issue, Jamund Prasdd and Manohar Lai, ho left his estate in 
three equal shares, the one to his son, tho second to his two grandsons, and 
the third to his adopted nephew. For some years the property was held as a 
joint undividesd estate ; but in 1866 an agreement was executed contituting three 
estates in severalty ; Janaki Prasad’s share being tho village of Bhadanwara, 
Mahi Ldl’s that of Arua, both in Mat i and Jamnna Prasad and Manoliar Ldl’s, 
ten smaller villages in tho Mahd-ban pargana. As the main object of this agree- 
ment was simply to get rid of Janaki Prasdd, the others continued to hold their 
two-thirds of tho original estate as one property. But after a time, thinking 
that the discrepancy between recorded rights and actual possession might lead 
to difficulties, in 1870 they executed another deed, by which the two shares were 
again amalgamated. This joint estate, including business returns, was assessed 
for purposes of the income tax, as yielding an annual profit of Rs. 16,066 ; 
the Mahfirban villages, in which they are the largest shareholders, being Acharu, 
Ohdra-Hansi, Dhaku, Gonga, N4gal, and Thana Amar Sinh. Some misunder- 
standing having subsequently arisen, the uncle and nephew have again divided 
thoir joint estate. Their kinsman Janaki Pras&d, in addition to his Mdt village 
of Bhadanw4ra, has shares in Gainra, Kakar&ri and 15 other villages in Maha- 
ban, from which he derives a net income of Bs. 14,260. 

Of mneh the same, or perhaps rather lower, social standing are a family 
of fianAdh Biibrnaos at Jagadis-pw, moneylenders by profession, who are 
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gradually consolidating a considerable estate out of lands which for the most part 
they first held only in mortgage. The head of the firm in their native village, 
where they have been settled for many generations, is by name Harideva, with 
whom is associated in partnership his nephew, Chunni L&l, son of a deceased 
brother, Isvari. Besides owning three parts of Jagadis pur, they have also shares 
in Daulat-pur, Habib-pur, K&rab, Kakar^ri, Sahora, Wairani, and 16 other 
villages, producing a net income of lls. 12,572. A brother of Harideva’s, by 
name Piiran Mall, has a separate estate, being part proprietor of Bahadur-pnr 
Itauli, &c., while a relative, Baladeva, living at Gokul, has a further income of 
Rs. 13,311 derived from trade anii lands that he owns Daghaita and Arhera 
in the Mathurii pargana. This latter’s father, Param Sukh, was the brother 
of Hira-mani, Harideva’s father ; and it was tlieir father Jawdhir — nicknamed 
Kuteliyay ‘ the pedlar’ — son of another Harideva, who began in a very small 
way to fonn a nucleus for the fortune which his descendants have so rapidly 
accumulated. 

The Saiyids of Mah^-ban {see page 13), though of inferior wealth, have 
claims to a more ancient and honorable pedigree. They have a joint income 
of lls. 6,084, drawn chiotly from the township of Mahk-bau and the villages of 
Nagara Bhdru, (lohar-pur, Shdhpur Ghosna, and*Harauli; but the shareholders 
are so numerous that no one of them is in afiiuent circumstances. 

The Pachhauris of Gokharauli have a joint income estimated at Rs. 10,695, 
The most prominent person among them is Kalydn Sinh, and the actual 
head of the family, the Thakurdni Pran Kunwar, his cousin Bakhtiiwar Sinh’s 
widow, has adopted one of his sons, by name Ram Chand. They trace their 
descent from one Bhdpat Sinh of Savaran-khera in the small central India state 
of Bhadanra, who came from thonco to settle at Satoha — a village between 
Mathurd and Gobardhan. There ho died and also his son, Parasu-rdin Sinh ; 
but the grandson, Puran Ghand, removed to Gokharauli, where he acquired 
largo possessions in the time of the Mahrattas. At the present day there is 
not a single village in the old pargana of Maha-ban, in which his descendants 
have not some share, though it may often be a small one. In several they are 
sole proprietors, and they have other estates in the Agra district. At the out- 
break of the mutiny, the fort of Gokharauli was surprised and taken in the 
absence of the head of tlte family, Ballabh Sinh, grandson of P6ran Chand. 
It was, however, soon after recovered by him and his cousin, Kaly&n Sinh, the 
Risdldar Major in the 17th Regiment ; and their great local influence further 
enabled them to raise a large body of volunteers in pursuit of the rebel army. 
When the disturbances were over, Ballabh Sinh was appointed tahsildar o£ 
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Kosi, bat bo soon threw up the appointment, as he had no taste for oflSce work, 
and his private property required superintendence. As Pr^n Xunwar’s adoption 
of a son has given rise to much litigation on the part of the rival claimants to 
the inheritance, it may be of use to add a genealogical table showing clearly 
the degrees of relationship : — 

Bllt^FAT SiNlI, 

(of Savarau-kheia in Bhadaura ; came from there and settled at Satoha.) 

Farasu-ram Sinh, of Satoha. 


Furan-chand, of Ookharauli. 

I 




1 


1 




1 I t 

1 

Oiriflhar Sinb, 

1 

Mukiind Rinh, 

1 

BanBidhar* 

Gdjar Mall. . Gobind Ram, tahsilclar 

of Bhadaura. 

1 

of Gokbarauli. 

1 



1 of SikaudraRao. 

Ballabh Sinh, 

Bakbtawar Sinh 

= Fran Knnwar, 


— i 

1 ITar PraBud Kalyan Sinh, 

tahRildar of 

of (lokbaiauli 

prcBeitt bead 


L> Lalita Prasad of GokharaulL 

Ko&i> died 6. p. 

died 8. p. 

of the family. 


3 Jamuna Prasdd | 


B&m-chand) adopted hy Pran Knnwar. 


Beyond the three towns of (ilokul, Mah&-ban, and Baladeva, which have 
already been fully described, the only other places in the pargana which require 
more than the most cursory notice are the four great centres of J&t colonization, 
whose history involves that of all the villages subordinate to them. 

Atba-khebX, an old township with no arable land attached to it, is popu- 
larly said to be the mother of 360 villages. It is still the recognized centre of 
eighteen which are as follows Ayra (or Era), Baron, Bhaiikarpnr, Bhdra, 
Bib&vali, Hindu Bultiki, Biralma, Birbal, Gainra, Gaju, Kakarfiri, lAlpur, 
Manina Bdlu, Misri, Nim-gtinw, Piri, Sabali, and Sanipat Jogi. The founder 
is said to have been a Prainar Thiknr, by name Nain Sen, who himself came 
from Daharaa, another village in this pargana, but whose ancestors had migrated 
from Dh&r in the Dakhan, the Raja of which state is still a Pram^ir and of a 
very ancient family. He had four sons, whose names are given as Rompa (or 
R6pa), Sikhan, Birahna, and Inchrdj, and among them ho portioned out his 
new settlement. They again had each issue, viz., Rupa five sons, the founders 
of the five northern villages, Bindu-Bul&ki, Nim-g6nw, ,Plri, Bibiivali, and 
Bhdra; Sikhan four sons, who settled the four villages to the- south-west, 
Kakar4ri, Birahna, Biron, and Gainra ; Birahna five sons, who founded the 
five villages to the east, Sabali, Birbal, Era, Misri, and Gaju ; and Inchr&j fpox 
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eons, who founded the fonr villages to the north-west, Manina Balu, Bhankar- 
purj L41pur, and Sampat Jogi. The baz&r is considered the joint property of 
Btipa’s descendants, and their permission is necessary before any new shop can 
be built in it. The market, which is held on a spot close to the bazar, twice a 
week, Wednesday and Saturday, is the property of the zamfndars of the fonr 
villages founded by Sikhan’s sons, who give it out on contract for about Bs. 50 
a year to four baniyas, who take a weighing fee from every purchaser, six 
ehJiatanks in each rupee’s worth of grain. The land is occupied almost exclu- 
sively by the J&t community, with tho exception of LSlpur, which is held by 
Brahmans, tho descendants of the founder’s ptirohit, who belong to the Saniidh 
clan. Adjoining the village there is a small piece of woodland, 20 bighas 4 
biswas in extent, held rentrfree by some bairagis, which is called Niwdri, t.«., 
Ifimwari. It makes 'a convenient place to camp in, being enclosed in a belt of 
fine old nim and pdpri trees, with a solitary imli and a number of pasendu and 
harU bushes in the centre. This is accounted part of Lalpnr. The school has 
an attendance of about 60 boys. The older occupants of the place, whom Nain 
Sen dispossessed, are said to have been Kalars, whatever may be tho tribe 
intended by that ambiguous term. His brethren, whom he left behind at 
Daharua, all became Muhammadans, and it may be presumed that it was his 
olistinate adherence to the faith of his fathers, which made it necessary for him 
to emigrate. The event therefore cannot be referred to any very early period, 
though himself a Th4kor, it is curious to observe that his descendants for very 
many generations past have been reckoned as Jats of the Godha sub-division. 
This they explain by saying that the now settlers, being unable to secure any 
better alliances, intermarried with Jtlt women from Karil in the Aligarh dis- 
trict, and the children followed the caste of their mothers. There is a general 
meeting for all the members of the clan at the festival of the Phul Dol, which 
is held Cliait badi 5. 

At Bhdra, which is one of the 18 villages, is an old brick-etrewn fAera, 
locally ascribed to the Kaldrs. Wells have been sunk all over it for the pur- 
pose of imgating the adjoining fields, but, so far as can be ascertained, no 
antiq^uities have ever turned np. On the top is a cairn, marking the grave of 
some Saiyid, name unknown. The soil is so sandy that a well anywhere except 
on the khera frils in as soon as dug, unless protected by a masonry cylinder. 
For the convenience of revenue officials the whole of the Ayra-khera circle has 
been divided into 18 groups, and each grpnp is entered in the records under 

nmne of some one of its constituent homesteads, which is accounted the 
village and the others its hamlets. But, on the spot, each bears its own nmne, 
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and as tliey all lio very close together and are pretty nearly tho same size and 
have the same general features, being all occupied by members of the same 
clan, the cftect upon a chance visitor is a little bewildering. Neither do tho 
fields of one hamlet all lie together, but are intermingled Avith those of several 
others. The tract however is Avcll-Avooded with babul trees dotted about the 
boi^dors of the fields and frequent small mango orchards. It is also well-culti- 
vated, the only bits of waste being the Bairiigis’ hermitages, green little nooks, 
the last remnants of the original jungle. 

Xr-Kheiia is said to have been tlio parent of twenty-eiglit villages, eleven 
of which are still grouped together under the collective name of the taluha Ar 
Lashkarpur. They are as follows : — Bunsa, Basar-Bhikliandi, Bir Aiiabad, 
Gurera, Khalana, Khajuri, Nigora, Noneva, Pavosara, Polua, and Snjanpur. 
Tho last of these, with an ai’oa of 243 acres, is uninhabited and is owned by tho 
Jsit Raja of Mursan. The Khcra itself has been deserted for very many years 
past, and though a meld in lionour of Bardhi Devi is held there twice a year, 
even the goddess does not remain permanently on the spot, but is merely 
brought over for the occasion. 

Madem.-^TIus is a circle of five villages occupied by Jats of tho Dangri 
sub-division. Their ancestor, by luimo Kapur, is said to have been a Sissodiya 
Thakur from Jaitai in tho SaMabdd pargana, but originally from Oliitor, whoso 
five sons, Chhikdra, Bhojua, Jagatiya, Nauranga, and Rausingha, founded tho 
villages that still bear their names. In coiiscquencf3 of their laxity in alloAving 
widow re-marriage they lost caste and from Thakurs became Jdts. Tho older 
occupants of the locality are represented to have been Kaldrs, Chhikdra and 
.Ransingha now form the central settlement. At the siyar^ or shrine of the 
goddess of small-pox, Avho is specially worshipped once a year in the month of 
Asarh, I noticed a small figure apparently Jain, which slightly confirms my 
view that Kaldr is the local name for the older followers of that faith# 

Rata — population 2,752 — is a small town on the Aligarh road, seven miles 
from Mathura, and tho first station on tho Light Railway from that city to 
Hdthras. It has no arable land of its own, but is the recognised centre of as 
many as twenty-one Jdt villages which were founded from it. These are as 
follows — (1) Nagal, (2) Gonga, (3) Siira,), (4) Dlidku, (5) Acharu, (6) Bhain- 
sara, (7) Siyara, (8) Bandn, (9) Parardri, (10) Saras, (11) Tirwa, (12) Kharwa, 
-(13) Narwa Hansi, (14) Thana Amar Sinh, (15) Saur, (16) Pokhar Sirday, 
;(i7) Malhai, (18) Khairari, (19) BhiiUa, (20) KoU, and (21) Chura Hansi. 
The $rst fomrteejji of these a]re the older settlements and are oalled the chaudah 
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taro/; the other seven are subsequent offshoots. The towTi is said to derive 
its name from its founder Bae Sen, who is regarded as the ancestor of all the 
Jats of the Godlia clan. There is an old mud fort ascribed originally to one 
Jamsher Beg, but rebuilt in the time of Tlinkur Daya Bam of Iliithras. The 
principal residents are now J&naki Pras&d, Jamunsi Prasad, and Mahi Lil, of 
whom mention has been already made. A Balragi of the Nimb&rak persuasion 
by name Harn^im Das, enjoys a considerable reputation as a Pandit. There is 
a largo orchard of mango and Jainan trees, twenty-three bighas in extent, 
planted by Sri Kishan Das, Baniya, whose son. Jugal Kishor, has also one of 
the two Indigo factories in the town ; the other belonged to Ihelate Mr. Saun- 
ders. There is also a smaller orcliard in tho possession of a Bairagi by name 
Blip Das. At the back of the police-station is a pond called Khema-rA, after 
the man who had it dug, aud on the Mat road, near a Tlulhur-dwara, another 
called Bawa, probably after the founder Rae Sen. Market days are Monday 
and Friday. Tho town is administered under Act XX. of 18i)6, and section 34 
of Act V. of 1861 is also in force. The line of railwaj- has been constructed 
along tho side of the road, and, as at first laid, crossed and re-crossed it so fre- 
quently that all road traffic would have been greatly impeded. This defect 
was subsequently remedied, and there are now only three crossings in its entire 
length of 29 miles ; but tho fine avenue of trees has been terribly cut up. 

SoNAi — population 2,393 — is a township on tho Hilthras road which, like 
Raya, finds noplace in the Revenue Records, being there represented by its eight 
dependent villages. These are Thok Binditvani, Jhok Gyaii, Thok Kamal (better 
known as Khojua), Thok Saru, Thok Suraera, Bhurari, Nagara Bari and Nagara 
Jangali. The Begam Umrao Shah in 1772 built a fort here, which in lt508 was 
held by Thdkur Daya Ram, of Hatbras, and for some years subsequently was 
used as a tahsili. Not a vestige now remains of tho old buildings, which were 
pulled down and the materials used for tho construction of the new police-station. 
The site is well raised and commands an extensive view. I would have built a 
school upon it, but it was represented that tho children would be afraid of 
ghosts. The sarfie was constructed in the time of Tuhsllddr Zahiir AH Kh4n, 
one of the L4l Khdni family, seated in tho Bulandshahr district. Market 
days are Sunday and Thursday. 



VI.-PARGANA SA’DABA'D. 

The pargana of SaVlaMd is bounded by the districts of Aligarh and Agra 
to the north and south, Eta to the east, and the Mathura pargana of Mahd- 
ban to the west It has a population of 89,217 and an area of 115,498 acres, 
divided into 131 separate estates, of which 52 arc held by sole proprietors and 
the remainder by communities of shareholders. Though water is ordinarily 
found only at the considerable depth of 30 fe(3t below the surface and is often 
brackish, most of the land is of excellent quality, yielding a good return on 
every species of agricultural produce; barley, cotton, joAr^ and arliar being 
the principal crops, with a considerable amount also of hemp and indigo. The 
predominant classes are Jats and Brahmans, who together constitute nearly one 
half of the to till population. At the beginning of the century, Raja Bhagavant 
Sinh of Mursiin was one of the largest landed proprietors ; but the estate in 
SaMabdd held by the present Raja consists only of the villages of Blmrka, 
Jhagariiri, and Nagara Gluiriba, which yield an annual income of Rs. 3,000. 
Another local magnate of great importance at the same period was also a Jdt 
hj caste, Tliakur Kush&l SInh, the brother-in-law of Duijan Sal, the usurper 
of the throne of Bharat-pur. His estates, some 10 or 11 villages lying round 
about Mahnira, now on the lino of Railway, were all confiscated at the close of 
iho war, when a settlement was made with the forii>er proprietors and somo 
of the hereditary cultivators. At present the principal people in the pargana 
are the Muharamadjin family seated at the town of Sa’dabid, at whose head 
is the Thakunini Ilakim-un-Nissa, the widow of Kunwar Husain Ali Khan. 
{&e page 20). 

The remaining largo landowners are of a different stamp, being notivecnia 
riches j who have acquired whatever wealth they possess within the last few years 
by the practice of trade and usury. The most prominent members of this class 
ara — l«t, Sri R&m, Bohra, son of Mad&ri L&I, Brahman, of Salai-pur, who returns 
his net income at Rs. 15,500, derived from shares in 20 different villages ; 2nrf, 
Mittra Sen, a Baniya of H&thras, who has an income of Rs. 12,125, arising 
from lands in Mirhiivali, Samad-pur, and four other places ; and 3rd, Thdkur 
Dds and Sita Rixm, the sons of Jay Gop&l, Dhiisar, who enjoy an income of 
Rs. 12,116, from Jatoi, Kiipa, Nagara Dali and shares in 11 other villages# 
Most of the indigo factories are branches of the Chotua concern, a firm which 
has its head-quarters near Sonai, in the H&thras pargana. Mr. John O^Brien 
8aanderS| of the Englidimanf if^^ the senior pai*tner : he died in 1879. 
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Strictly speaking, there is not in the whole of Sa’dabad a single tow^ ;* for 
even the capital is merely a largish village with a population of 3,29.’). It was 
founded by a character of considerable historical eminence, Vazir Sa’dullah 
Khdn —the minister of the Emperor Shahjahan — who died in 16.’)5, three years 
before tiio accession of Aurangzeb. For some time after the annexation of 
1803, it continued to be recognized as the capital of a very extensive district, 
which had the Jamuna us its western boundary and comprised the parganas 
of Jalesar, Mdt, 51oh-jbil, MahA-ban, Kaya, Khandatili, Sikandra Rao and 
Firozabdd, in addition to the one named after itself. This arrangment existed 
till 1832, when the Mathura District was formed and absorbed the whole of the 
Sa’dab^d circle, with the exception of Sikandra Rao, which wasattachedtoAligarh, 
and FirozabM and Khaudaull, which compensated Agra for the loss of MathnrA 
If the size of the place had accorded in the least with its natural advantages, 
it would have been impossible to find a more convenient and accessible local 
centre ; as it shvnds on a small stream, CJillod the Jharna, which facilitates both 
drainage and irrigation, and it is also at the junction of four important high 
roads. Of these, one runs straight to Mathura, a dLstance of 24 miles ; another 
to the Railway Sbtiou at Mauik-pur, which is nine miles off ; while the remain- 
ing two connect it with the towns of Agra and Aligarh. The Tjihsili, which 
occupies the site of a Fort of the GosMii Himmat Bahddur’s, is a small but 
substantial building, with a deep fosse and pierced and battleinonted walls. As 
it has the advantage of bccupying an elevated position, and is supplied with a 
good masonry well in the court-yard, it might in case of emergency bo fonnd 
capable of standing a siege. There is in the main street a largish temple with 
an architectural fa<)ado ; but the most conspicuous building in the town is a 
glittering white mosque, erected by the late Kuuwar Irshad Ali Khan, near his 
private residence. There are two other small mosques ; ono built by Ahmad 
Ali Khan, Tahsildar, the other a.scril>cd to the Vazir, from whom tlic place 
derives its name. The zamindari estate was at one time divided between 
Brahmans, Juts, and Gahlots, of whom only the former now retain part 

* As an iilnstratioa of the ouiious want of perspective, which charaotcrizes all Dr. Hunter’s 
notices of tlii-s district in liis Imperial Gazetteer, 1 observe that while he totally omits the 
towns of Baladeva, Barsto and Nandganw, gives six lines to Gokul and barely half a page to 
Brindi-ban, he devotes special paragraphs to two places in this Sa’dabad paigana, eiz., Bisjwar 
and Kutsanda, which even in a book like the present devoted exclusively to one rarticular 
district, I can find nothing to say abont, except that Dr. Ilontcr has mentioned them. They 
arc not towns, nor even villages, but simply two groups of scattered and utterly insigniilcani 
([l^caltural hamlets, whi(^ for convenience of rcrenae purposes have been thrown together 
i^ler collective names,. 
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possession, the remainder of the land having been transforrou to Mdhammadans 
and Baniyas. The town is not large enough to form a municipality, but is 
administered under Act XX. of 185(5. The principal meld is the Ram Lila, 
started only 40 years ago by Pachauri Mukund Sinb, when Tahsildar. The 
oldest temples are two in honour of Mahadova, one of Haunman, and a fourth 
founded by Danlat Rdo, Sindhia, dedicated to Murli Manohar. In the mutiny 
the place w'as attacked by the Jats, and seven lives were lost before they could 
be repulsed. A Thakur of Iliitlmis, by name Samant Sinh, who led the defence, 
subsequently bad a grant of a village in Aligarh, while two of the Jat ringleaders, 
Zalim and Deokaran of Kursanda, were hanged. 

Immediately opposite the road that branches off to Jalesar is a neat little 
rest-house for the accommodation of the ofticors of the Public Works Depart- 
ment ; and about half a mile from the town on the Agra side is a large and 
commodious bungalow of the Kunwar’.s, which is always placed at the disposal 
of his English friends. It is surrounded by extensive mango groves, and 
attached to it is a spacious garden, very prettily laid out and well-kept, contain- 
ing many choieje varieties of trees, flowers, and creepers. 

Sahi’AU (probably for Sah-pura) — population 3,(535 — is the largest village 
in the pargana, a little off the Sa’dabad and Jalesar road, and close to the Manik- 
pur Railway Station. The Thakur zamind4rs are 6ralilots, who trace their 
descent from Chitor, and say that at one time they had as many as 52 villages 
in this neighbourhood. The older branch of the family, as at Sahpau, Kukar- 
gama, Isaunda, &c., take to themselves the title of Sah ; the second, as at Tehu in 
Jalesar, that of Chaudhari ; and the youngest, that of liao. Thfikur Buddh Sink 
of Umargarh now owns 5 biswas of the estate, purchased by his father, Thdktir 
Tikam Siuh; Bindaban Sah is lumberddr of other 10, and Jhaman Sah of the 
remaining 5. But out of these 15 biswas, Chunni Kiiar, wife of Panna Ldl, 
baniya, has acquired viz., 5 of fiindaban’s and 2^ of Jkaman’s. Two 
families of Sanddh Brdhmaus have long enjoyed a radlikdna of Rs. 175, payable 
in four shares, two of Rs. 62-8-0 and two of Rs. 25 each, but the liability to 
further payment is now disputed by the proprietors, since one share has been sold 
and anothOT mortgaged to a baniya, by name Bidhi-chand; There are 5 ham- 
lets, called Sukh-rdm, Badamd, Tika Ram, Knshdli, and Mowa. The Baniyas 
are all either Baraseni Yaishnavas, or Jaeswar Sardugis. The latter ^y 
&ey enmo from Chitor with the ThdkorB. They have a modem temple dedicated 
to Kem-ndth, where a festival is held in the mouth of Bhddon. It stands imme- 
4iately under the site of the old fort, which is well raised nud occupies aa area 
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of 13 bighasr. li has yielded a large supply of massive slabs of block kankar^ 
which have served as materials for constracting the basement story of several 
of the houses in the baziir. Some late Jaini sculptures, representing each a cen- 
tral seated figure with minor accessories, have also been exhumed ; I removed 
to Mathurd and placed in the museum there one of the most characteristic. 
Outside tlio town near Panna Liil’s indigo factory is a raised terrace, now sacred 
to Bhadra Ksili Matii, which also is partly constructed of kankar blocks, and on 
the top of it are placed a great number of late Jaini figures with part of the 
largo Si 7 ihdsan on which the principal idol had been seated. Here a buftalo is 
olfored in sacrifice at tlie Dasahara festival. In the suburbs of the town are 
some 12 or 13 mango orchards with small temples and Bairagis’ cells, and in a 
field by itself a large square domed building, of more architectural pretensions, 
which commemorates a Tlrikur window’s self-immolation. The lower part of 
the walls at each of the four corners has been almost dug through for the sake 
of the bricks, and unless repaired the whole must shortly fall. The town iA 
administered under Act XX. of 1856. 



APPENDIX A. 

Caste : its Origin and Development. 

Indian caste is ordinarily regarded as an institution siii which 

must bo accepted as a potent social influence, but cannot be explained cither by 
parallel facts in other countries or by an enquiry into its own development, 
since tliat is buried in the depth of pre-hivstoric antiquity. Such an opinion is 
not altogether well-founded, for — Avliatever may be thought as to the similarity 
bctw^ecu the restrictions imposed by caste in India and l)y other artificial 
contrivances in Europe — it is certain that though the broadly-marked separa- 
tion of the Brahman from the Tliakur dates from an extremely remote f)eriod!, 
the formation of subordinate castes is a process which continues in full oi)era- 
tiou to the present day an ' admits of direct observation in all its stages. The 
course of Indian tradition i (o all appearance unbroken, and until some breach 
of continuity is clearly proved, tlie modem practice must be acknowledged 
as the legitimate development of the primary idea. 

It is nothing strange that the Hindus themselves should fail to give any 
reasonable explanation of the matter ; since not only are they restricted by 
religious dogma, but every society is naturally as blind to the phenomena of 
its own existence as the hidiviJual man is unconscious of his daily physicjil 
growth. On the other hand, European outsiders, who might be expected to 
record simple facts with the accuracy of impartial observers, are misled by the 
prejudice's which they have inherited from the early investigators of Oriental 
literature. 

The Code of Mann was among tlie first, if not the very first Sanskrit 
didactic work of any iinportanco made known to the world at largo through the 
medium of a translation. At that time it was unhesitatingly accepted as the 
ultimate authority on all the subjects of which it treated, and hence the fourfold 
division of Hindu society into Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra was uni- 
versally recognized as an absolute fact. The later discovery of the Vedas, and 
the vast reach of antiquity which opened out upon their interpretation, made 
the Manava Dharma S&stra appear a comparatively modem production. The 
explanations, which it gives of phenomena dating back in their origin to the 
remotest past, can only be regarded as theories, not as positive verities ; while, 
again, the vast range of later Sanskrit literature, which has now become avail- 
able to the student, affords a test of its accuracy in the descriptions which it gives 
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of contemporary society. Impartially judged by eitlicr standard, the authority 
of the Code will be found materially shaken. Its theories of origin are as 
devoid of Vedic confirmation as its pictures of existent society are irreconcilable 
with the testimony of all independent literature, whatever the age in which it, 
was produced. If such a clearly defined fourfold division ever existed, how 
liappens it that one-hiilf of the division remains in full force to the present day 
while the other moiety has sunk into absolute oblivion? The Brahmanical 
order is still a living entity, and the Kshatriya is adequately represented 
in modern speech by the word Thakur, or Rajput, while the Vaisya and Siidra 
have so completely disappearcfl — both in name and fact— that an unlettered 
Hindu will neither understand the wmrds when he hears them, nor recognize 
the classes implied when their meaning is explained to him. 

And not only is this the ciise in tlio present day, but it appears to have 
Ijoen so all along. In the great epic poems, in the dramas, and the whole 
range of miscellaneous literature, the sacerdotal and milihiry classes are every- 
where recognized, and mention of them crops up involuntarily in every fami- 
liar narrative. But with Vaisya and Siidra it is far different. These words 
(I speak under correction) never occur as caste names, except with deliberate 
reference to the Manava Code. They might be expunged both from the Ranui- 
yana and the MahAbhdrat without impairing the integrity of either composi- 
tion. Only a few moral discourses, which are unquestionably late Brahmani- 
cal interpolations, and ono entire episodiacal narrative, would have to be sacri- 
ficed ; the poem in all esseutials would be left intact. But should we proceed 
in the same way to strike out the Brahman and the Kshatriya, tlio whole 
framework of the poem would immediately collapse. There is abundant 
mention of Dhivaras and Napitas, Sutradharas and Kumbhakaras, Mahajanas 
and Banijes, but no comprehension of them all under tw'o heads in the same 
familiar way that all chieftains are Kshatriyas, and all priests and litterateurs, 
Br&limans. 

It is also noteworthy that Mann, in his 12th book, where he classifies gods 
and men according to their quality (ffuna), omits the Vaisya altogether ; and, 
again, in the Xdi Parvan of the Mah&bharat (v. 3139} we read — 

Brahma -Kahatridayas taamAd Manor jitas tu Dianavih, 

Tato* bbarad, MabAr&ja, Brahma Kshattrena saugatam.* 

From which it would seem that the writer recognized a definite counectimi 
between the Br&hmau and the Kshatriya, while all the rest of mankind were 

BrAhman, Kshatriya and the rest of mankindWpfiuw from thia Moan, From M*", Siri^ 
oaiM tte KAbmaa conjoined with the Kabatriya.” 
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relegated to the indeterminate. And further, if the Vaisyas had ever formed 
one united body, they would inevitably, at some period or an other, have taken 
a more prominent part in Indian politics then there is reason to suppose they 
ever did. Investiture with the symbolic cord gave them social position, and the 
wealth which their occupation enabled them to amass gave them power. Union 
apparently was the only condition required to make them the predominant body 
in the State. With far humbler pretensions and less internal cohesion than Manu 
assigns to the Vaisyas, the free cities of Germany and the burghers of England 
established their independence against an aristocracy and an ecclesiastical system 
in comparison with which Kshatriyas and Brahmans were contemptible. 

The obvious, and indeed inevitable, inference from this popular ignorance, 
literary silence, and historical insignificance appears to be that the two classes 
of Vaisya and Sfidra never existed (except in Mann’s theory) as distinct bodies ; 
and that the names are merely convenient abstractions to denote the middle 
and lower orders of society, which have indeed distinctive class features engen- 
dered by similarity of occupation, but no community of origin, and in reality no 
closer blood connection between the component sub-divisions than exists between 
any one of these sub-divisions and a Bralimanical or Kshatriya family. 

In the whole of the Rig Veda the word Vaisya occurs only once, viz.^ in the 
12th verse of the famous Purusha Siikta. Dr. Muir, Professor Max Muller, and 
in fact all Sanskrit scholars, with the solitary exception of Dr. Haug, assign 
this hymn to a comparatively late period. It is the only one which mentions 
the four different kiudvS of Vedic composition, nc/e, sdniauj chhanda, andyajfMs/*, 
a peculiarity noticed by Professor Aufrecht, and which seems to be absolutely 
conclusive proof of late composition. And not only is the hymn itself more re- 
cent tlian the body of the work, but the two verses which alone refer to the four 
castes seem to be a still more modern interpolation. In the first place, there is 
nothing the least archaic in their style, and they might stand in any one of the 
Fur&nas without exciting a comment. That this may be apparent they are 
quoted in the original 

Brahmauo* 07a mukhani b&hu Bijanyah kritahi 
Uru tad asya yad Vaiayah, padbbyam Sudro ajayata.* 

Secondly, they are irreconcilable with the context ; for while they describe 
the Brihman as the mouth of Purusha and the Sddra as bom from his feet, the 
very next lines speak of Indra and Agni as proceeding from his mouth and the 
Barth from his feet. 

The Brahman waa hia mottih 1 the B&Janaya waa made hia arma; what ia the Vaiaya 
was hia thighs ; Icem hia fees apmng the 84 dra.*^ 
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We are, therefore, justified in saying that in the genuine Veda there wae 
no mention of caste whatever ; nor was it possible that there should be, on the 
hypothesis now to be advanced, that the institution of caste was the simple 
result of residence in a conquered country. This is confirmed by observing 
that in Kashmir, which was one of the original homes of the Aryan race, and 
also for many ages secured by its position from foreign aggression, there is to 
the present day no distinction of caste, but all Hindus are Br&limans. Thus^ too, 
the following remarkable lines from the Mahabharat, which distinctly declare 
that ill the beginning tliero was no caste division, but all men, as created by 
God, were Br&hmans : — ' 

Na visesho' sti rarnanam, sarvam Brahniara idam jagat, 

Brahmana purva BriBhtam hi ; kartnabhir yarnatam gatam * 

At the time when the older Vedic hymns were written, the Aryan was still 
in his primeval home and had not descended upon the ])lains of Jlindnstan. 
After the invasion, the concpierors naturally resigned all menial oceapations to 
the aborigines, whom they had vanquished and partially dispossessed, and en- 
joyed the fruits of victory while prosecuting tlie congenial pursuits of arms or 
letters. For several years, or possibly generations, the invaders formed only a 
small garrison in a hostile country, and constant warfare necessitated the forma- 
tion of a permanent military body, the ancestors of the modem Kshatriyas 
and Th4kurs. The other part devoted themselves to the maintenance of the 
religions rites, which they brought with them from their trans-IIiraalayan home, 
and the preservation of the sacred hymns and formulic used in the celebration 
of public worship. Of this mystic and unwritten lore, onco familiar to all, but 
now, through the exigency of circumstances, retained in the memory of only a 
few, these special families would soon become the solo depositories. The inter- 
val between the two classes gradually M'idened, till the full-blow'n Brahman was 
developed, conscious of his suiierior and oxclusivo knowledge, and bent upon 
assorting its prerogatives. The conquered aborigines were known by the name 
of Nagas or Mlechhas, or other contemptuous term, and formed the nucleus of 
all the low castes, whom Manu subsequently grouped together as Budras, esteem- 
ing them little, if at all, higher tLin the brute creatiop. (Hastinas cha turan- 
gda cha SMrd MUckchhds cha garhildh — Sinhd vydghrd vardkds cha. XII. 43.) f 

^oTheroianodiitinctiouof caBtea; the whole of tbia world ia Br&hmoiiicarat originaUy 
created by Brahma; it ia only in consequence of men’s actions that it baa come into a atate of 
CMte dlviaiona.” 

1 '* fflephanta, boraea, Sddraa, deapSeable barbatiana, Ilona, Ugera and boan.” 
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But a society, consisting only of priests, warriors, and slaves could not long 
exist. Hence the gradual formation of a middle class, consisting of the off- 
spring of mixed marriages, enterprizing natives, and such unaspiring members 
of tho dominant race as found trade more profitable, or congenial to their 
tastes, than cither arms or letters. The character of this mixed population 
would be influenced in the first instance by tho nature of the country in which 
they were resident. In one district the soil would be l)etter adapted for pas- 
turage, in another for agriculture. But in both it would be worked principally 
by aborigines, both on account of the greater labour involved, and also because 
tho occupation of grazing large flocks and herds (which had been characteristic 
of the Aryan race in Vedic times) is incompatible with the conceiitnitioii which 
is essential for tho security of a small invading force. The graziers would 
receive some name descriptive of their nomadic habits, as for example ^ Ahiri; 
the word being derived from ahhij ^ circum’ and ir, ‘ ire,’ the ‘ cireumeuntes^^ or 
wanderers. Similarly, other pastoral tribes — such as the Gvvalas and tho 
Ghosis— derive their distinctive names from ^ a cow,’ combined with jpd/a, 

‘ a keeper,’ and ghosha, ^ a cattle station ’ In an agricultural district tho corres- 
ponding class would in like manner adopt some title indicative of their occupa- 
tion, as, for example, tho Kisans from krishi^ ‘ husbandry,^ the Bhiinhars from 
bMmi, ^the ground,’ and in Bengal the Obasis from chds^ ^ploughing. Or (and 
the same remark applies to every other class) they might retain the old Indian 
name of the district in which they were located, as tho Kachhis from tho coun- 
try of Kachh. Again, so long as vast tracts of lands were still covered with 
forest, the followers of the chase would be at least as numerous as the tillers of 
the soil or the grazjcrs of cattle. And, since the Aryan element in the inid^Jle 
and lower strata of society was composed of those perons who, without any 
f enchant for learned study like the Brahmans, entertained a preference for 
sedentary pursuits rather than those of a more exciting nature such as the majo- 
rity of their Thakur kinsmen affected, so the castes that followed the chase, not 
as an amusement, but as a means of livelihood, would naturally consist exclu- 
sively of aborigines. And as a matter of fact, it is found to be the case that all 
such castes have the dark complexion and the other physical characteristics of 
the lower race. Such are the Badhaks and Aheriyus, who derive their name— 
the one from the root, hadh^ ‘ to kill/ the other from the Hindi alter, ^ game, —so, 
too, the Dhanuks and the Lodhas, whose names are contracted forms of Dhan- 
i^hka/ *a bowman,’ and Lubdhaka, ‘ a huntsman.’ These two tribes have now 
abandoned thw hereditary avocations, — the Dh&nuks being ordinarily village 
ivattffuaaen, and the I^Hihas agrmaltarists^— though in Oadh the latter were, till 
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quite racently, still connected with the forest rather than the fields, being the 
wood-cntters, whose business it was to fell timber and transport it by the Gho* 
ghra river to Bahram Ghat and other marts. 

In this way the majority of the servile or so-called Siidra castes came into 
existence, in order to supply the unproductive classes with food ; and subse- 
quently, when population grew and towns were built, their number was vastly 
increased by the new trades that sprung up to satisfy the more complex re- 
quirements of urban life. Then, too, Lost of all, and by no means simultane- 
ously with the other three, as represented in the legends, tjio Vaisya order was 
produced. For the purpose of facilitating barter and exchange, traders estab- 
lished themselves, either on the sca-coast, or at places convenient of access for 
the inhabitants of two dissimilar tracts of country, and forming a confederation 
among themselves would take a collective name, either from the locality which 
they occupied, as Ajndhy^v^sis, Mathuriyas, or Agarvvalils, or simply from the 
special branch of trade which they pursued, as Sonars, Lohiyas, or Bani 3 ras. 
From the facility of acquiring wealth and the civilizing inflnenco of social con- 
tact, those merchants would soon form a striking contrast to the simple rnral 
population who brought their produce for barter, and would receive some vulgar 
title indicative of the difference ; hence the name of Mah&jans, ‘ the great people.’ 
And all such names, having once firmly attached themselves, would be retained, 
even when they ceased to be strictly applicable, in consequence of migration 
from the original seat, or change in profession or circumstances. 

Upon this theory we come to a clear understanding of the popular feeling about 
oaste — feeling which nnmistakeably exists in the native mind, though opposed 
to dogmatic teaching — that below the BiAhman and the Thakur there are a num- 
ber of miscellaneous divisions, but no two well-defined collective groups. There 
is a vague impression that the Vaisya is properly a tradesman and the Siidra a 
servant ; while it is definitely ruled that the former is the much more respectable 
appellation of the two. Thus a difficulty arises with regard to a family that 
is distinctly neither of Brahman nor Ihakur descent, and from time immemorial 
has been engaged in some specially ignoble trade or exceptionally honourable 
sendee. The latter aspires to be included in the higher order, in spite of his 
servitude ; while the former, though a trader, is popularly ranked- in the san^ e 
grade as people who, if they are to be known by any class name at all, are 
clearly Sudras. This never occurs in precisely the same way with the two 
higher M4iiava castes, though one or two facts may be quoted which at first 
ifight seem to tell against swdi an assertion. Forexample, there ure a BtuheiwiB 
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body of carpenters called Ojhas (the word being a corruption of Upadh- 
y&ya), who are admitted to be of Brahmanical descent and are invested with 
the sacred cord. But common interests forming a stronger bond of union than 
common origin, they are regarded rather as a species of the genus Barhai than 
of the genus Brahman ; their claim, however, to the latter title never being 
disputed if they choose to assert it. Similarly, as the trade of the usurer is 
highly incompatible with priestly pretensions, the Brahmans who practise it are 
gradually being recognized as quite a distinct caste under the name of ‘Bohras 
and Atliwarayas.’ There are also some ps(??ido-Brahmanical and jt^s^wdo-Thakur 
tribes who rank very low in the social scale ; but even their case is by no means 
a parallel one, for it is admitted on all sides that the original ancestor of — for 
example — the Bhats and Aliivasis was a Brdhman, and of the Gaurnas a Tha- 
kur. The doubt is whether the descendants, in consequence of the bend-sinis- 
ter on their blazon, have altogether lost their ancestral title or only tarnished 
its dignity ; whereas with a SonAr who claims to be a Vaisya, it is not any 
suspicion of illegitimato descent, nor any incompatibility of employment, that 
raises a doubt, but rather the radical incompleteness of the original theory and 
the absence of any standard by which his pretensions may bo tested. 

In short, excepting only lh(3 Brahman and the ThAkur, all other Indian 
castes correspond, not to the Scottish clans — with which they are so often com- 
pared, and from which they arc utterly dissimilar— but to the close guilds 
which in mediaeval times had so great an influence on Euroi>ean society. As 
the Goldsmiths formed themselves into a company for mutual protection, so the 
Sonars combined to make a caste ; — the former admitted many provincial 
guilds with special customs and regulations, the latter recognized many subor- 
dinate gotras ; the former required a long term of apprenticeship amounting 
virtually to adoption, the latter made the profession hereditary ; the former 
required an oath of secrecy, the latter insured secrecy by restricting social in- 
tercourse with outsiders. As the founders of the company had no mutual con- 
nection beyond community of interest, so neither had the founders of the caste* 
When we say that all architects are sons of S. Barbara or all shoemakers of S. 
Crispin, those being their patron saints, the expression is quite intelligible. 
What more is implied in saying that Sanadhs are sons of Sanat-Kumara ? 
To attach any literal meaning to a tradition which represents a BrAhmanical 
caste as bom of the Gayatri (a Vedic metre) is a precisely similar absurdity 
to saying a company was born of the Pater Hoster and Ave Maria,^ because on 
oerUkin days every member was bound to repeat his rosary. A history of caste 
in the sense in vrhicb the phrase is generally understood, vte., the tracing each 
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caste to one definite pair of ancestors, is from the circumstances of the case an 
impossibility. 

With Brahmans and Kshatriyas matters stand somewhat differently. Tliough, 
so far as any one subordinate division is concerned, it may often happen that its 
individual members never at any time formed one family, yet as all the sub- 
divisions are in the main descendants of the early Aryan conquerors, to that 
limited extent they have a genuine community of origin. So long as the line of 
demarcation which separated them from tho aboriginal inhabitants of India re- 
mained clearly defined, while the only distinction among themselves lay in tho 
difference of occu[)ation, the conversion of a Ksluitriya into a Braliinan would not 
bo a more unusual occurrence than the retirement of a (Christian knight, when 
wearied with warfare, into the peaceful seclusion of the cloister. The most 
famous example of such a transformation is that supplied by the legend of 
Visvamitra, which must ever prove an insuperable difiiculty to the orthodox 
Hindu, w'ho accepts the Manava doctrine of an essential and eternal difference 
between the twm castes. At tho present day, when Bmhuianism has become an 
inseparable hereditary quality, the priestly character has been transferred to the 
religious mendicants and ascetics who — allowing for tho changed circumstances 
of time and place — correspond to the Brahmans of antiquity, and like them freely 
admit associates from every rank and condition of Hindu society. The apparent 
difference is mainly due to the fact tliat in primitive times the Aryan outsi- 
ders were all of one status, while now they are infinite in variety. 

Theoretically, tho essence of tho Kshatriya is as incapable of transfer or 
acquisition, except by natural descent, as that of tho Brahman, but the practice 
of the two classes has always been very different. The strength of a communi- 
ty that lays claim to any esoteric knowledge lies in its exclusiveness ; but a 
military body thrives by extension, and to secure its own efficiency must bo lax 
in restrictions. It may bo observed as a singular fact that all tho very lowest 
castes in the country, if interrogated as to their origin, will say that they are 
in some way or another Thakur : and this is illustrated by a passage in Manu, 
where ho mentions several outcast tribes as Kshatriyas by descent. Whence we 
may infer that at all times there has been a gi’eat freedom of intercourse between 
that class and others. Indeed, if we are to accept the legend of Parasur&m as 
in any sense expressing an historical event, the whole Thakur race has been re- 
peatedly extirpated and as often re-formed out of alien elements. Nor is this at 
variance with modem usage, for no Hindti rises to the rank of Baja, whatever 
his original descent, without acquiring a kind of Thdkur , character, which in 
moit instancea is unhesitatingly claimed by, and conceded to, hie desceudanfii 
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in the third or fourth generation, after alliances with older families have given 
some colour to the pretension. And tlie illegitimate sons of Thaknrs, who by 
the Code of Mann would bo Ugras — their mothers being Musalmanis or low- 
caste Hindu women — are, as is notorious, generally accepted, cither themselves 
or in the person of their immediate descendants, as genuine Thaknrs. Ag.ain, 
many of the higher Thakur classes acknowledge the impurity of their birth in 
the popular tradition of their origin. Thus the Chandels the moon-born) 
profess to be derived from the daughter of a Ban&ras Brahman, who had an in- 
trigue with the moon-god ; and Gahlots (the cave-born) from a Rani of Mewar, 
who took refuge with some mountaineers on the Malya range. 

From all this it follows that, whatever the dignity and antiquity of some 
particular Thakur families, the Thakur caste is a heterogeneous body, which, 
like the misoellaneous communities of lower pretensions which we have already 
discussed, is held together more by similarity of circumstances than unity of 
origin. The same principle of caste-formation is still actively at work through 
all grades of Indian society. The comp.aratively modern organization of many 
so-called castes is attested by the Persian names which they have thought pro- 
per to assume, — for example, the Darzis, the Mallahs, the Mimars, &o. A 
largo proportion of the first-named are really Kfiyaths, which shows that the 
terra ‘Darzi’ is still in a transitional state, and has not yet thoroughly shaken 
off its original trade meaning. The older word for a tailor is which, like 
so much of the Hindi vocabulary, having become unfashionable, now implies a 
workman of an inferior description. Similarly, randi, ‘ a woman,’ has hecoma 
a terra of reproach for ‘a W'oman of bad character’; and na^am, Hindi for 
‘ a city,’ is used at the present day to denote, not even a village, but only a mere 
‘ hamlet.’ The desire to dignify a mean calling by a high-sounding name — as 
when a sweeper is called mihtar, ‘ a prince,’ and a cook kludifa — has been often 
cited as an Oriental idiosyncracy, which to the mind of a European is produc- 
tive of ridicule rather than respetst. It gives occasion, however, to many a new 
caste-name. Thus the kMkrob, or street-sweeper of the town, regards himself 
under the Persian designation as the snperior of the village bhangi or scavenger ; 
and the Mimar, or bricklayer, the Shoragar, or saltpetre mannfactnrer ; the 
Chtina-paz, or lime-burner ; the Kori, or weaver, and even the Mochi or cobbler, 
in assuming the name descriptive of his calling, almost forgets that he belongs 
to the nniyersally-despised caste of the Chamdr. 

To judge from the Censna Returns, it would seem that these partially- 
developed castes are only recognized in some few districts aud totally ignored 
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in others. Thus, Mathura is a great centre of the stone-cutter’s art ; hut the 
men who practise it belong to difieront ranks, and have not adopted the distinc- 
tive trade-name of sang^tardshy which seems to be recognized in Aligarh, Ha- 
mirpdr, and Kumaon. Again, in every market town there are a number of 
weighmen, who, no doubt, in each place have special guild regulations of their 
own ; but only in Banaras do they appear as a distinct casto, with the name of 
palle^ddrs. So too at Sahdranpur some fruit-sellers — whoso trade, it may be 
presumed, has been encouraged by the large public garden at that station — have 
separated themselves from tho common herd of or ^ costermongers,’ 

and decorated their small community with tho Persian title of Mewafarosh* 
As might be expected, this disintegration of society and adoption of a novel 
nomenclature prevails most extensively among the lower orders, where the 
associations connected w'ith tho old name that is discarded are of an unpleasant 
nature. But even in the higher classes, wdiero tho generic title is one of 
honour, it is frequently superseded in common parlance by one that is more dis- 
tinctive, though it may bo of less favourable import. Thus, among Brahmans 
a Bohra sub-caste is In course of formation, and a Chaubo of the Mathura 
branch, wdieii settled elsewhere, is invariably styled neither Bnihman nor 
Chaube, but Mathuriya. Illustrations might bo multiplied indefinitely ; but 
the few now cited are sufficient to prove how caste subdivisions are formed 
in the present day, and to suggest how they originated in the first instance^ 
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Subscriptions, 


The Bight Rev. the-I«eed-Bishop ^'^Agra 

Proceeds of a Lottery, through the ¥wiy Rev. Father Symphorien 
Priests of the Missiou ... ... ... ... 


Es. 

1,200 

1,250 

76 


Lord Ralph Kerr, Lt.-Col., 10th Royal Hussars 


Viscount Campdon, do. do. 

Surgeon-Major Cattell, do. do. 

W. H. Watkins, Captain, do. do. 

Boyce Combe, Captain, do. do. 

The Hon. C. C. W. Cavendish, do. do, 

E. A. H. Roe, Surgeon, do. do. 


J. Pembroke, Lieut., Commissariat Officer 
Col. Dillon, C.B., C.S.I. 

Offertory, All Saints’ Day, 1874 ... 


1,160 

600 

50 

60 

25 

25 

20 

125 

60 

25 


Seth Gobind Das, C.S.I.* • •• 

H. IL the Maharaja of Chirkhari, Bandelkhand... 
liaja Hari Narayan Sinh, of Hathraa 
Lala Syain 8uiidar Dds ... ••• 

Sri Maharaj Goaain Purushottam TM, of Gokul 
Kaja Prithi Siuh^, of Awa 






1,100 

500 

425 

BOO 

400 

100 


P. S. Growse, C, S. ••• 

Malcolm Reade, C. S. 0«« 

Percy Wigram, C. S. ... 

M. A. McConaghey, C. S, 

C. F. Hall, C. S. 

J. H. Twigg, 0. S. 

Boss Scott, C. S. ... ••• 

H. L. Harrison, C, S. ... ••• 







4,700 

60 

100 

60 

25 




.fts 

'20 

10 


C. G-. Hind, District Engineer 
P’Aroy MoArthy ... .. 

Messrs. Ellis, Merchants, Agra ... 

H. Neil, Assistant Patrol, Customs... 
Conductor Higher ... ••• 

A. H. Davis, Assistant Supdt. of Police 

A. B. Seaman, Civil Suigeon 

Mahbdb Masih ... ••• 

B. A. Lloyd, Education Department 


100 

100 

76 

15 

15 

20 

60 

60 

60 


* »rii« fawMim of the Oovemment wm obtained, in the lint instano4 before a eobaertp* 
{KoniriHiaeeq^ted from any Binda gentleman. 

1B5 
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Rs. 

W. N. Boiitflower, Education Department 



20 

H. Prince, Superintending Engineer 

... 


50 

Lt.-Col. F, C. Anderson.., 



50 

Captain Ellaby, RA. ... 

• ■ « 

... 

20 

Offertory, All Saints* Day, 1876 

• 

... 

133 


Total 

• •• 

13,098 


DoTuUiona, 

. Statues of tlie Sacred Heart, of the B. Virgin and Child, and of S. Joseph, 
from the Dowager Marchioness of Lothian and the Duchess of Bnccicnch 
(through Lord Ralph Kerr). 

Life-size crucifix (indulgenced), from Lord Ralph Kerr. 

Persian carpeting for the Altar steps, from J. W. T^ler, M.D., P.RC.S. 
A crystal chandelier for the Cfiioir, from Mr. John Ellis, Agra. 

A crystal chandelier and a marble chair, from Seth Raglmndth D6s. 

A marble chair j from Ldla Badri Prasad. 

The Font, from Ltila Ratn Lai. 

The Stations of the Cross, from the Men of the lOith Royal Hui^sars. 


The above lists are inserted in this volume as an interesting record of the 
lOP^iS'lity that prevailed among all classes of the community during my oflScial 
eonnectien with Matlmra, and as a permanent acknowledgment of the generous 
aMistance that I received in carrying out a project which I bad greatly at 
-heart. A description of the unfinished building has been given in an earlier 
j(d»otet Any want of congruity that may be detected in the design is maipiy 
'attfto&ble to the same cause as paralyzes the action of almost every District 
Officer in India, viz,, his liability at any moment to be transferred to some 
'Entirely different part of the country. As I was not in a position to pnt down 
•the whole of the money at once, and did not wish, in case of my swdd ^ir ' 
-i^movalj to leave the Mission burdened with a design which it wbioldi reqidtf n 
yery large outlay to complete, I commenced the work in a simple and ii^- 
, pensive style, and pushed it oh as rapidly as possible. By the end of the yeajf* 
when part of it had been roofed in and roughly furnished, ■! felt mysdff ist 
to laoneh out into more elahefate architecture^ which 7 ihien^d to 0^* 

, hajuicy to thdffibrio,'df d '''' ' ' ' ' "" 
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■which now strike the eye unpleasantly, were intended as merely temporary 
make-shifts, and, if I had been allowed the’ time, would gradually have given 
way to something better ; carved stone being everpvhere substituted for plain 
brick and mortar. The interior, with the important exception of the High 
Altar, is virtually complete, and is to my mind both religious and picturesque 
in its effect The external faqade, as it now stands, convoys a very imperfect 
idea of what it was meant to be. The building was intended as a protest 
a^inst the standard plans and other stereotyped conventionalities of the Pqblio 
Works Department ; and it has at least the one great arohitectural merit of 
being absolutely truthful ; no one on seeing it but would immediately under- 
stand that it was a Catholic Church, built in an eastern country for the use of 
a mixed congregation of Europeans and orientals. As a proof that in some 
quarters at all events my idea was thoroughly appreci.ated, I cannot resist the 
pleasure of appending an extract from a letter which appeared in the correspon- 
dence columns of the London Tablet, in its issue for October 2()th, 1878 

To Mr. F. S. Growse, of the Bengal Civil Service, we owe an ecclesiastical building 
which is quite unique of its sort in India, and may in the richness of its details compare favour- 
ably with approved European workmanship. The munificence of that gentleman, combined with 
rare artistic taste, has enabled him to cull all the rich treasures of a rich neighbourhood in the 
service of religion. His knowledge of the district of w^hich he is both the historian and the 
renovator pre-eminently fitted him for this labour of love. Mathura chapel is a combination 
of Christian and pagan art, and peculiarly interesting as the sole work of native artists, whose 
chisels have certainly not diminished the beauty and solemnity associated with altar and sanc- 
tuary. Finer or more elaborate carving could not be seen anywhere. Men acquainted with the 
delicate screen work of India will find it here for the first time engrafted on a Christian church, 
conveying the solemnizing eifect of stained glass. Kigidly adhering to the idea of employing 
native art alone, Mr. Growse has to the smallest item excluded articles of exotic grow th, substi- 
tuting, for instance, Muradabad vases for the trumpery foreign importations so frequently seen 
on other altars. 

**The remark of Mr. Fergusson that * Architecture In India is a living art' is nowhere 
more happily illustrated than in the recent restorationa of Mathur^, a work also duC to Mr. Growse. 
Engaged in those restorations, the thought must naturally have arisen in connection with 
English buildings, why employ English models, often alike incompatible with the Climate and 
genius of the people, when there are indigenous ones, and those far more beautiful, near at hand ? 
Wliy disfigure the Oriental landscape with buildings as incapable of appealing to the sympathies 
of the people as of meeting the requirements of art and comfort? Along, too, with considera- 
tions about ardhlteotnire would come the thought— why not employ Mian arts more generally? 

« It may ho unorthodox to say so, but I confess the most sumptuous English fanes in India 

commiihMedby a visif^ to the Mosqw at 
W iwpressli)U wlU easily So great is 

it; that i^tdonod Xrjis^^ Indlaa <*l 
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** This is precisely what Mr. Growse has done at Mathura ; and I can conceire no more 
graceful way of familiarising natives with Christian symbols than briu:j;ing them to ornament 
them with their own matchless art. l^rejudice is at once stlenced, and sympathy, if not inquiry, 
aroused. An attempt is made to place ourselyee in accord with something they most cherish in 
their affections. We sonnd a note of nature, and, in doing so, may lay claim to some reciprocal 
esteem. It is the same policy that crowned with success the labours of S. Francis Xavier in 
Southern India, and in more recent times illumined the path of the Abbe Dubois. These saintly 
men sought the empire of the mind through the empire of the heart. 

** Apy endeavour to revive such a policy in Northern India ought to bo a source of unmixed 
satislactiop. Mr. Growse’s chapel stands as a speck of the ocean, under the shadow of the great 
Hindu city of Krishna. May it some day stimulate a work in inverse ratio to its size.** 



APPENDIX C. 

List of Trees that grow in the District. 

Adansonia digitata ; no native name : the Baobab or monkey-bread tree ; two 
fine specimens in one of the gardens in cantonments. 

Agasti, from the Hindu saint of that name ; ASschynomcne or Sesbania grandi- 
flora ; a small soft-wooded tree with large handsome flowers, which are 
eaten as a vegetable. 

Akol, for Sanskrit ayikola ; a small tree with yellow flowers, which I have seen 
only in the Konai raklvja^ where there are several specimens of it. Apparently 
the Alangium, 

Xm, for Sanskrit Arnra ; Mangifera Indica, the mango tree. 

AmaltXs, Cassia Fistula ; the Indian Laburnum. 

XmlX, from the Sanskrit amla^ the Latin amara^ with reference to the acidity 
of its fruit. Phyllanthus Emblica, or Emblica officinalis. 

Arni, Clerodendrum Phloinoidcs, a shrub with sweet-scented flowers, resembling 
the honey-sucklo. 

Arua, for Sanskrit ami?/., Ailanthus excelsa. A fine forest tree, with leaves 
from two to throe feet long, and panicles of yellowish flowers. Frequent 
in the avenue along the Mathuni and Delhi road. 

Asok, Sanskrit asoka ; Saraca Indica or Jonesia Asoka ; indigenous in the 
forests of southern India, where it is famous for its magnificent red flowers ; 
I have never seen it blossom here. 

BXbirang, Bmbelia robusta, a small tree, called by that name at Naugama in 
the ChhiitA pargana, but apparently known in other villages as the ajdnrukh; 
flowers in February and March when almost bare of leaves. It is used as 
a remedy for colds and rheumatism {bai\ which may be the origin of the 
name. 

BabiJl, Acacia Arabica. 

Baheba, for Sanskrit vibhUakay Terminalia bellerica. A tall straight-growing 
tree with large leaves and greenish yellow flowers of unpleasant smell. 
Fruit it large ovoid nut, used in dyeing and tanning, also as a medicine and 
for making ink ; the kernels are eaten, but are said to be intoxicating, 
ill the avenue on the Mathur& and Delhi road. 

106 
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BakXtast, Mclia Azedarach, a small tree, -which for a few weeks in the spring 
presents a handsome appearance with its large clusters of lilac flowers, but 
for the greater part of the year it is leafless and ragged-looking, with 
• bunches of dry yellow fruit. 

BaB, for Sanskrit vata, Ficus Bengalensis, the Banyan tree. 

Babna, for Sanskrit varana, Cratoova religiosa. Flowers and puts forth now 
leaves in April, when its large cream-coloured blossoms give it a handsome 
appearance. 

Bel, for Sanskrit vilva, Algle marmelos. The pulp of the fruit is used for 
making sherbet ; also to mix with mortar. The leaves are sacrc^d to Mah4dev. 

Beb, for Sanskrit ; Zizyphus jujnba; cultivated for its fruit. 

Chhonkab, Prosopis spicigera ; very common throughout the district ; oeaision- 
ally grows to quite a large tree, as in the Dohani Kund at Chaksauli. It is 
rised for religious worship at the festival of the Dasahara, ajid considered 
sacred to Siva. The pods (called are much used for fodder. Probably 

chhonkar and sarigri, vvhicli latter is in some parts of India the name of the 
tree as well as of the pod, are both dialectical corruptions of the Sanskrit 
Sankara, a name of Siva ; for the piilabd and sibilant are frequently inter- 
changeable. 

DbXk, for Sanskrit da(jdlia, ‘on fire,’ with reference to its bright flame- 
coloured flowers ; Butea frondosa. 

Duo, for Sanskrit dhava, covers the wlmle of the Bars4na hill ; is apparently 
the Anogeissus pendula or myrtifolia. A small tree, nearly bare of leaves 
all tbrougli the dry season. 

Dukgal, another name for the PUu. 

Faba's, Tamarix articulata, a graceful tree of rapid growth, readily propagated 
from cuttings. 

Gondi, Cordia Bothii, a small tree. The fruit, a berry -with a yellow, gelatinous, 
pellucid pulp, is edible, but insipid. The viscidity of the fruit gives its 
name to the tree (from t/ond, ‘ gum’). 

GtliiAB, Ficus glomerata, a largo tree, the wood of which is specially used for 
well frames, as it is all the more durable for being in water. Its fruit grows 
in clusters on the branches and trank j whence probably the vernacular 
name (from ffola a ‘ ball’) : the same pecnliarity has suggested its botanical 
epithet, glomerata. 

GAKaEB, a small scraggy shrub at Oharan Fdh4r, ij^rsfuia and elsewhere, 
apparently a species of Gre-wia. 
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Eingot, Balanites Roxburghii, a small thorny tree, with a hard fruit, which is 
filled with jrunpowder and used for fireworks. Its riots spread far and 
throw up suckers at a considerable distance from the trunk. 

HTns, Capparis sepiaria, a very strong, thorny creeper. 

Imli, Tam.-irindiis IncHca, one of the largest, handsomest, and most valuable 
of all Indian trees, but a very slow grower. But for this last defect it would 
be an excellent avenue tree, as it is never leafless and gives shade all the 
year round. 

Indkajau, Wrightia tinctoria. At Charan Pahjir. Bare of leaves in the cold 
weather, at which time it is hung with bunches of long, slender, dark-green 
pods, each pair cohering slightly at the tip. ’ 

JXman, for Sanskrit Jamhu : Eugenia jambolana ; generally planted round the 
border of largo mango orchards. Is never leafless. The fruit, like a damson 
in appearance, has a harsh but sweetish flavour. 

Jhag, Tamarix dioica ; a dwarf variety of the Fani.?, which springs up after 
the rains on the sands of the .Jamnnii, where it fornis a dense jungle. 

KaciinaIr, for Saaskrit Kanchandra, Bauhinia variegata ; a moderate sized tree, 
which presents a beautiful appearance in March and April, when in full flower. 

K.ADAMB, Sanskrit Kadamha, Abundant in the Chhi'ita and Kosi parganas, 
where it forms largo woods, as c.specially at I’isaya. There are two kind.s, the 
more common being the Stephigyne parvifolia ; the other, a much finer tree, 
tlie Anthocephalus (jadamba, or Nauclea Cadamba of Roxburgh. 

Kait, for Sanskrit Kapittha ; Feronia clephantum ; the elephant or woodiipple. 
An ornamental tree with a hard round fruit ; the leaves have a slight smell 
of aniseed 

Katiaiya, Celtis Australis (?) ^* PisAya. A middle-sized tree with yellowish- 
white flowers and eatable fruit. 

KatiyAri, Xylosma (?). A small tree with dense sombre foliage, long stiff 
thorns, and flowers in small yellow tufts like the babul, 

EarYl, for Sanskrit Karira; Capparis aphylla ,* the typical fruit of Braj. 

KhajiJb, for Sanskrit Khajdra; Pbccnix Sylvestris ; the wild date palm. 

Khirni, for Sanskrit Kihinni, ‘ the milky’; Miinusops Indica ; a large evergreen 
tree with a fruit that ripens in May and June and tastes like a dried currant. 

KhandAr, Salvadora Persica. A tree very similar to the Pilu, but of more 
graceful growth. Its fruit is uneatable. 

Labeba, and Lasoba, two varieties of the Cordia latifolia. A soft-wooded, 
orooked-gTowing tree, with eatable fruit. 
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LaIiITXri, a midflle-sized tree which presents a very handsome appearance with 
its largo dull-red and yellow flowers, which open in February and March. 
The tree appears to bo very rare and little known and I cannot trace it in any 
botanical work. There is one on the Shergarh and Kosi road, another at 
Barsana, and otliers near Dotana. I tried to rear it in my own garden, but 
the yonng trees died after I left. The name is obviously derived from the 
colour {IdJ) of the flowers, but natives take the word to be larii/ari, ‘ quarrel- 
some,’ and have a prejudice against it accordingly. 

MAntiA, for Sanskrit madhuka, with allusion to the sweeti^ess of its flowers ; 
Bassia latifolia ; scarce in the district. 

Ma'lsaui, Mimusops elengi, an evergreen tree with sweet-scented starshaped 
flowers, which are used for garlands ; whence tlie name, from mdla, a 
‘garland’ and tara, a ‘ string.’ 

Nrn, for Sanskrit nirnba, Melia Indica, the tree which thrives better in the 
district than any other. 

NFm Chambeli, otherwise called Bilayati Bakayan ; Millingtonia hortensisj 
a handsome, fast-growing tree with fragrant white flowers. 

Nausath, Erythrina Indica, the Indian coral-tree. Its flowers, of a dazzling 
bright scarlet, make a fine show in March, before the now leaves appear. 
The name would seem to be a corruption of nava sapta, 16 ; with reference 
to the 16 modes of enhancing personal beauty; as if they had all been 
exercised upon this beautiful tree. 

PXPtu, Ulmus integrifolia ; a large tree, bare of leaves in the cold weather. 

P^RAS-PrPAR, a name which probably means ‘the Persian pipal' A tree 
found only at two places in this district, the Dhru-tila at Mathura and the 
Khelan-ban at Mah^ban. The flower closely resembles that of the cotton 
plant. There are avenues of it in some of the streets of Bombay. 

Pasendd, Diospyros cordifolia ; a small tree with dense foliage, but considered 
an unlucky tree to take shade under ; very common in the rakhyas. It has 
an uneatable fruit of unpleasant smell and bitter taste. 

Pruu, with the same name in Sanskrit ; Salvadora oleoides ; forms large woods 
in the GhhatA and Kosi parganas. A stunted misshapen-looking tree, 
generally with cracked or hollow trunk'and exposed roots. It bears an eat- 
able fruit. 

PilUkhan. Ficus cordifolia ; a large tree rarely found in the district. It may 
be seen at Konai and in the Kokila-bau. It is common in the neigbourhood 
of Hari-dw&r. 
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PfPAL, for Sanskrit pippalq ; Ficus rcligosa. 

Remja, Acacia leucopliUea ; a thorny tree common in the rahliyas in conjunc- 
tion with the Clilionkar. 

BfTHA, for Sanskrit arishta ; Sapindus detorgens ; the soap berry tree ; found 
at Satoha. 

Sahajna. For Sanskrit sohlidnjana; Moringa pterygosperma or Hyperanthora 
moringa ; the horse-radish tree. 

Sahora, Streblus asper {?). A small scraggy tree with rough dark-green 
leaves and eatable fruit, a yellow onc-seeded berry. Single trees are 
common all over the district. 

Shah-tut. Morus Inclica ; the mulberry tree. 

Sbmal, for Sanskrit Salmali ; Bombax heptaphyllum ; the cotton tree. Flowers 
in March w^lien bare of leaves, like the kachnar, dliS-k, and naiisath. 

SiRis, for Sanskrit sirislia^ is the vernacular name both for the Acacia speciosa, 
which, in spite of its botanical epithet, is a very unsightly tree for a great 
part of the year, wJicn its branches are bare of leaves and hung only with 
largo, dry, yellow pods, rattling with every breath of wind. The same name 
is given to a similar but larger and much handsomer tree, tho Albizzia 
odoratissiiua, which has red-brown legumes. 
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Abham sx5Dir, half. 

Aikli-Baikli, incoherent nonsense. 

Aiwth, pride, conceit. 

Akasi tritt, dependence on the rains ; said of fields where there is no artificial 
irrigation. , 

Ala, wet. 

Alal-tappu, incoherent, absurd. 

AlXna Batana, strangers. 

AnfN, a stone jamb of a doorway ; a pilaster, or attached pillar, as distinguished 
from hliamhliy a detached pillar. 

Amana, obstinate ; incredulous. 

Ameb, delay, late. 

Amolak, invaluable ; coal-dust used as a dry colour in making Bdnjhizn 

An, a curse. 

Anakhtota, extraordinary. 

AfifOSAR (for an-avasar)^ want of leisure, domestic work. 

Anta chit, senseless. 

Anti, an ear-ring. 

Atiif^n (for athmand)y evening. 

ATtJTi, fire. 

A-un, literally ‘ waterless a term applied to a man who dies childless, with no 
son to make him the ordinary funeral libations. It is also the name given 
to the little masonry platform often seen near a village, on which twice a year 
jars of watc^r are set, in order to lay the ghost of some childless person. 

Baithak, the village club and hospice ; also a rest-house at a holy place for 
the accommodation of the Gosain on his annual visit on the feast-day. 

Bakhab, a house. 

BIbah-bas, a term used vaguely with reference to any large and ancient village 
to imply that a number of hamlets, though not necessarily exactly twelve, 
have been founded from it. Such are Bhadanwdra, Barauth, &c., of which a 
rustic will say : — Uzke hdrah^ia hain; aize Jcahie hain ; iuchh haze hain; 
kuchh ujar hain, 

Babdh, an ox. 

BasIui, a class of weavers. 

Bis, a hamlet, as distinguished from kherd^ the parent settlementb 
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Bhabhi, a brother’s wife (for Ihrdtri-vadhu), 

BHAGAYAPfrA, doVOUt. 

Bhaxnkra, crying, as of a child. 

Bhabna, the capital of a pillar. 

Bharota, a bundle of wood or fodder. 

BhXyen, to, for, as regards. 

Bhor, the first watering of any crop. 

BntJA, a father’s sister. 

BHtJMiTA, a low altar or platform on the outskirts of a village, dedicated to the 
local divinity, or rather demon, corresponding to the Grim Devi of the 
Mainpuri and other districts. It often resembles in form a Muhammadan 
grave, consisting of an oblong block of stone or brickwork with a recessed 
pillar at one end ; offerings are made upon it to avert the spells of witch- 
craft, Ac. 

BnuMRA, early morning. 

Bhcsrt, of a dull red colour, as a cow. 

Bibokiia, afternoon. 

Bitonda, a stack of cow-dung fuel. 

BiyarX, supper-time, evening. 

Bohr-oat, the trade of a bokrd, or money-lender. 

Bot, a flat earthenware ffask holding about two sers. 

BuNDf, tail-less, 

Chacha, a father’s younger brother. 

Ghent a-poti, the young of insects or lower animals generally. 

Chhail-kabi, a small ring worn in the upper part of the ear. 

Chhajja, stone eaves of a house or other building, supported on projecting 
brackets. 

Chattra, a dole-house, where cooked food is given in charity to indigent 
applicants. 

Chhara, small, paltry, slight ; as cMan sawdri^ * a small retinue.’ 

Chhari, the shaft of a pillar. 

Chhenkna, to reject, excommunicato. 

Chhora, Chhori, a boy, a girl. 

Chiba, the capital of a pillar, when it has brackets attached to it. 

Chxtnai, masonry work. 

Dadhaita, fresh, as a colour. 

Dakgba, a bullock or other homed animal of inferior quality. 

DabIb, a line. 

Pabiya, a coloured shawl worn by married women* 
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DXsa, in architecture, a string-course. 

Deiibi, a thrcshhold ; also a strip of pavement between two piers of an arcade. 
Dhar, stature. 

Dherh, a Cliamar. 

Dhevati, a daughter’s daughter. 

DHiNQ-DniNOi, force, violence. 

Diiumar (for Sanskrit dhmnla)^ smoke-coloured, dun, as a cow. 

DriiA, in architecture, a panel. 

Dobra, a long piece of cloth of double width, used as a carpet. 

Dola-pat, the masonry pillars and stone cross-bar supporting the pulley over a 
well worked by bullocks. 

Doli kona, to go away. 

Dothain, early morning, sunrise. 

Elak, a sieve. 

Faujdar, a title much affected by Jats and used simply as equivalent to their 
caste name. 

Qjmi (for grAmyd) rustic, clownish. 

Q-arai, the occupation of a grazier (for gwdrat). 

GabtyXra, or Oar^ra, a cart-track. 

Oarua, a brass drinking vessel. 

Gaucuu, the moustache, 

Gatjboa, a name given to certain clans of Thakur descent, that are held in 
lower esteem than other branches of the same parent stock, in consequence 
of their lax views regarding marriage and other social institutions. 

Ghyau, used by the Chaubes for ghi, 

(JoHNJO, Gohnji, a father-in-law, mother-in-law. 

Gokh (for gavdkska\ a look-out ; a window on an upper story with a projecting 
balcony. 

Gola, a bundle of loaves, fodder, <fcc., and specially otjhar-beri. 

GonXna, to escort pilgrims. 

Gonawa, an escorter of pilgrims. Brahmans of this description are always 
going backwards and forwards between Mathura and Brinda-ban. 

Got (for josktka^ a cattle-pen), an enclosure usually made by a thorn fence luad 
used for stacking straw, fuel, &c., or stalling cattle. 

Guhar, a confederacy. 

Gunda, wicked. 

Guth-jXna, to close in wrestling. 

Habkau, excessive greed. 

HAMBAX,yes. 
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Hangi, a fine linen sieve for sifting flour, as distinct from ehalni^ a coarse sieve 
for grain, 

HXTA-cnANTT, a dexterous theft from under one’s own eye. 

Hato, Hate, was, were (for tha and the). 

Hay Hat, properly an interjection, but often used as a noun meaning greed ; thus, 
mko rupaye hi hay hay rahi hai^ ‘ho is most greedy for money.* 

Hbj, aflfection. 

IIbla parna, to call, shout. 

HilXwa, an untrained beast of draught, yoked as an outrigger. 

Hun, I, for main or ham : as wahdn hun gayo hato^ ‘ I had gone there.’ 

Hurdang, a disorderly dance. 

I, fre()ucntly substituted for a as in Lachhmin for Laclihman. 

Inch, an undertaking on the part of the village baniya to settle the landlord’s 
demand for rent on the security of the tenant’s crops, of which he takes 
delivery after harvest. The arrangement, which results in an account of tho 
most complicated description, is so carried out as totally to fustrate the inten- 
tions of some of the main provisions of the Eont Law ; and, as it pauperizes tho 
tenant without in any way enriching the landlord, it may justly bo regarded 
as one of the main causes of the prevalent agricultural distress, Tho institu- 
tion of Government banks scorns to be the only means of checking the evil. 
At present Rs. 3-2-0 per cent, per mensem is not an uncommon rate of 
interest. 

Induan, properly ‘fuel’ ; a sluggard. 

IrfiK, so much. 

Ittan, this side, this way ; used only by the Chaubes. 

Ji, the oblique case of tho demonstrative pronoun, as jd samay^ ‘ at that time ; 
jdko pitd^ ‘ his father.’ Those who argue from the existence of this and a few 
similar peculiarities that Hindi is only a generic name for a variety of vulgar 
dialects that have little or nothing in common, might with equal reason maintain 
that in Shakespoar’s time there was no such language as English ; for even the 
greatest writers of that period, when books were few and man untravelled, 
occasionally betray by their provincialism the county that gave thorn birth, 

Jag-Mohan, tho choir, or central compartment of a Hindu temple, usually suiv 
mounted by a sihhara^ or tower. 

Jaraila, jealous, 

Jaeailapan, or Jalkokrapan, jealousy. 

JiBNGBA, a calf. 

Jew, a wooden pitch-fork, also called lagi. 

JjET RHAB LENA, to olose With an antagonist in a struggle. 
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Jhamel, delay. 

Jhabap, a prop, an attached shaft or pilaster. 

Jhera, a blind well. 

Jhunjharka, early morning. 

JiJA, a sister's husband. 

Jijiva, a sister. 

JfRNODDHAU, the restoration of a ruined temple or other building. 

JoRHAB, naughtiness, peevishness, in a child. 

Jot, exorcisms and incantations as practised by Jogis. 

Jure, near. 

Kajra (for JcajjaT)^ lampblack. 

£Xe:a, a father*® younger brother, 

Kan-vuit, professional begging. 

Karkas, a kind of water-fowl abounding at Gokul and Gobardhan. 

Kathari, equivalent to gudari^ a tattered garment. 

Kathaua, a wooden dish. 

Kathauta, in the lump ; equivalent to the more common goly or the Arabic 
revenue term bilmukta. 

Kaura, a morsel. 

Khan, time (for kshan), 

Khandah, brusly-wood, 

Kiiandi, an instalment. 

Kiiera, the original village site, as distinguished from the subordinate hamlets 
of later formation. 

Kh era-pat, * the lord of the khera,^ the hereditary village purohit. 

Khilij, a jest, joko, 

Khor, a double sheet or wrapper, as an article of clothing. 

Khunt, a corner. 

Khubka, a noise, like ahaU Thus kJnirku so hhagOy * there was some sort of a 
noiso^ 

Killa, a great noise, or outcry. 

Kilu, a cry, alarm, as main ne hilU macTidi, * I gave the alarm.' 

Kitek, how much. 

Kohar, a polo set slanting over a well to assist in drawing water by hand. 
Kojwaba chakha, * easy noon,' a little before noon, Komara being equivalent to 
namiy as in the phrase narm kosj * an easy or short kos,' and ehdkhd being 
the midday collation. The expression is sometimes altered to komara dopahr. 
Kripa, grace, or favour, used as equivalent to the Persian complimentary phrase 
tasJirtf, Thus 4f io dp ne kahdn kripd kari f ‘ Whore has your honor been 
to-day?’ 
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£tTiiAB-OAHHA, a piece of ground near a Tillage set apart; for the burial of 
children that die aa infants, before they have been initiated into Hinduism, 

Huvj, a court ; an occasional residence, or rest-house, generally a building of 
elaborate architectural design in the form of a cloistered quadrangle. 

Kubhka, to be jealous. 

Kubkut, sharpening plough-snares ; the work of a village smith. 

LabIra, young of cattlo. 

Lakoba, a bundle, as of grass, retches, &c. 

JiAXia, side. 

Lakcktab, a row, 

LapkX, a wheedler, flatterer. 

LXsh, the Persian word for ‘ a corpse,’ often used of a man who is merely 
wounded. 

Latak, side, direction, as purai ki latai, ' to the east also figure, or atti- 
tude. 

Laudbi, a twig or switch. 

Litei, worn-out shoes. 

Lohnda, a small iron pan. 

Malabita, a small earthen pot. 

MALdK, good. 

MXmi pinX, to be a partisan of any one, to support his cause. 

'M' a.h.a/. Mub.(bak, ‘ the lucky disease,’ a euphemism for ‘ the itch ’. 

Mars, bread made of flour mixed with ghi and baked only on tho tawa. This 
Hindus can eat on a journey with their clothes on, and a Brahman can eat it, 
though it has been baked by a bania. Ordinary bread, roti, must be eaten 
with the clothes off, and cannot be eaten at all if baked by a man of inferior 
caste. 

Mabhaita, a hut. 

Mabob, pride, affectation. 

Matuaurit A, an earthen pot used in churning. 

Muddai, the Arabic law-term for ‘ a prosecutor ’ ; generally used by villagers, 
in the sense of ‘an enemy,’ and thus frequently applied to ‘ the defendant.’ 

Mubaeha, or Mukae-jXna, to deny. 

Mub-hu&ka, a blow with the fist. 

Nahat, attentive to. ‘ 

HXscc, a corner of a building, a projection. 

HXxbi, a son’s daughter. 

HauX, a barber. 
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' Nibchhara, leisure, opportunity. 

Nikhba, bright and clean. 

Nibsa (for m-ra8\ bad, worthless, counterfeit (as a coin)* 

Kohra, a cattle-yard. 

0, a frequent substitute for ^ as a masculine termination in nouns aud 
verbs. 

Ojha, a Brahman carpenter (for upddliydya), 

Okha, counterfeit, as a coin. 

01, a hostage. 

Onoita, to oil the wheels of a carriage. 

Ob, a class of weaver 

Or uthwa, to stand up in any one’s behalf. 

Osar, an out-building (for apasdriia). 

Ot, profit. 

Ota, a low wall. 

Paisa, a quarter of a town, so also pdra (from pada^ a quarter). 

Pakhara, the second watering of any crop, 

Palota, an iron-monger. 

Pambi, a row. 

Paramatita, a kind of broad, like mdre, 

Pabua, alluvial land that requires no artificial irrigation ; being flooded by the 
river in the rains, it retains its moisture all through the year. 

Pataua, a leaf of a tree. 

Patkara, a slap on the top of the head, as distinct from thappar^ a slap on the 
face, and thdp, a slap on any other part of the body. 

Peotna, short, stunted in stature. 

PuAiNA, a kind of bread, the same as mare and pardmalha. 

PiCHKAFRA, a single sheet, or wrapper, used as an article of clothing. 
PichhwXra, the back of a house. 

PiLLA, a little dog, a puppy. 

Pita Pabekha, used either separately or together, remorse. 

PoLi, the entrance hall or door of a house. 

Pot, beads, a turn ; thus wuh apni pot ko yusae men djdtd when it Comes to 
his turn he gets angry.’ 

Pratap, a term of compliment, like the Latin auspice or Persian i1cbdl4 
PucuHi, grazing-fees, at so much per head, or rather tail. 

Pi^LAJ, low lands lying between sand-hills ; used at Sanket 
Pub, a bide. 

Pi^TH, saud-hills. 
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Bafu Chakkae hona, to run away, to skedaddle-' 

Bakhta, a preserve, a bit of woodland near a village, in which, from a religious 
sentiment, no trees are allowed to be cut by any one j even the dry timber being 
generally accounted the perquisite of some JBairdgi who has his hermitage on the 
spot. Any villager found cutting a green bough would be excommunicated 
from caste privileges for a term of years. 

RXni, self-sown. Thus, rukJiri rani upaji^ ^ a weed has come up of itself.’ 
Benona, to walk slowly. 

Kengta, an ass’s foal. 

Benhta, a spinning wheel. 

Benuti, a wheel for cleaning cotton and separating it from the cotton seed, 
banola, 

Beni (from the Sanskrit root ri, ‘ to distill*), any substance from which dye can 
be extracted. 

RfNOiiKA, to languish. 

Bisna, to leak. 

Sabua, the nave of a temple; 

Sakakau, early in the morning, betimes. 

Santa, a thonged stick for driving cattle. 

SXu, a cow-house. 

Saub, a quilt, or padded wrapper. 

Sel-khabi, steatite, soap-stone. 

SENnXK, or Sehi, a well-digger (from sendhna, to mine). 

Seth-gantu, cobbling (from seira, a derivative of ^ to sow.’) 

SoHNi, a broom. 

Son, a substitute for the affix se, 

Sun ij AETNA, to be silent. 

SwANT, relief; thus, dawd dete hi swdnt * as soon as the medicine was 

given, he got relief.’ 

TAnkht, a tank, or reservoir for water, when cut out of the natural rock, as on 
the Naud-gariw aud Barsana hills. Probably from idnki^ chisel.’ 

TXp, the base of a pillar. 

Tabak, a square beam. 

Tiu, a father’s^elder brother (for tdta), 

Thabi, a shopkeeper’s stall. 

Thasak, affectation, display. 

Tikba, a kind of bread, like 
Tiula, a blow. 

TitXbX, the third watering of any crop. 
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Tippab, pomp. 

Ton, a trace. 

Toba, in architecture, brackets supporting the projecting eaves or ehhajja. 
XrLLXYAT, quickness. 

TTiiEta, bread of the kind described under mare, 

Unhab, like. 

Uttan, that side / used only by the Chaubes. 

TJsabAna, to change or remove, as courses at a dinner. 

WX, demonstrative pronoun or definite article, as wd baniya ne wd siri eon kahiy 
* the baniya said to the woman.* 

Tun HfN, just so, gratis, for nothing. 

Zamindab, *a landowner/ used as equivalent simply to a Jat by caste, without 
special reference to mode of life. 
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NOTICES. 

Mathura : a District Memoir. By F. S. GnowsE. Second Edition. ( Printed 
at the North-Western Provinces and Oudh Government Press.) It has been oup 
lot not only to see, but also to read through, nearly all the accounts of districts and 
of provinces which the example of Dr. W. W. Hunter has drawn in recent years 
from so many Anglo-Indian officials. They contain a magazine of local information 
which has never been duly appreciated in this country. So flir as possible, the 
cream of the labour of a hundred willing but unknown workers will be given to the 
English public in the fortbeoming Imperial Gazetteer of India. But students will 
always be anxious to resort to the fountain-head. To such wo recommend Mr. 
Growso's District Memoir as probably the one among all which is most inspired with 
the genuine love of India and the Indian people. A photograph of a great native 
banker (now dead), taken by a native, faces the title-page ; and all through the volume 
native art, native forms of religion, native manners and customs, are the chief 
subjects dealt with. Mr. Growse is not only one of the first of Hindi scholars ; he is 
also a sympathetic imitator of Hindu architecture. To turn to his pages and his 
numerous photographs, after having dazed our wits in the labyrinthine figures 
of an administration or settlement report, is like passing from the glare of a 
tropical sun into the cool of some Hindu shrine or Muhammadan tomb. We 
feel that we are learning something of the charm which still envelopes the East for 
all those who have the faculty to perceive \i--*Acadcmy» 


We wish there were more Indian civil servants like Mr. Growse, with eyes 
open to see and intellects cultivated to appreciate the marvels of which the 
country where their sphere of duty lies is full. Unhappily, Indian “ civilians ” 
are as a class Philistine to their hearts’ core. A competent observer tells us 
that “ it is a very exceptional thing for them to possess a real knowledge of the 
colloquial vernacular,” and that “ they know next to nothing really of the 
habits, standpoints, and modes of thought of the people.” They do not think 
these things ■ worth knowing. Contempt for the race they are ciillcd upon to 
rule is too often the dominant feeling in the awkward, cold, pig-headed, and 
narrow-minded young EngUshman who goes out to India from an English uni- 
versity or an English crammer’s establishment. It is a feeling which is absolutely 
fatal to an intelligent appreciation of Hindu or Muhammadan art or literature. 

The author of this exceedingly interesting district memoir is an official, 
of a very different type. It may he truly said of him that ^^he brought an eye 
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for all he saw** when he entered upon the charge of the district which for several years 
was subject to his sway. He brought, too, no inconsiderable literary faculty to 
describe what ho saw. And this interesting volume is tho result. 

Wo should add that Mr. Growse’s volume is illustrated by a number of 
excellent photographs, not the least interesting of which is that representing 
the pretty Catholic Church of the Sacred Heart at Mathura, an edifice the 
erection of which is mainly duo to the author’s zeal and liberality , — Tablet 


The lately published second edition of Mr. Growso’i Mathura Memoir 
shows that, excellent as the first was, improvement was not impossible. That 
a trifle gives perfection, though perfection is not a trifle, has been well remem- 
bered; and throughout the volume may be noticed slight fresh touches of 
polish which greatly enhance its value. More important additions have been 
made to tho chapters which deal with Hinduism,* tho etymology of place-names, 
and tho development of the local style of architecture. Tho autotype illustra- 
tions are from negatives taken by native photographers of Mathurd, and, 
except in one case, aro remarkably successful Amongst the photographs is one 
of the Catholic Church at Mathura, which, with this book, will bo an abiding 
proof of how wide a field there is in India for tho working of English learning 
and culture and taste. A labour of love rather than duty, and therefore unlike 
most similar performances, Mr. Growse’s work amply proves tho superiority 
of tho man wlio has something to say over the man who has to say something. 
It is a pity, if nothing more, that an oflScer so intimate with Mathura and its 
people should have been transferred to less familiar and less congenial fields 
of administration. With the accession of another king who knew not Joseph, 
Mr. Growse found himself compelled to bid farewell to his favourite antiqui- 
ties, to leave his restorations unfinished, and to depart for Bulandshahr. He 
carried with him, however, the notes which have enabled him to produce this second 
edition . — Pioneer (two notices). 


Some years ago tho Government of the^North-Western Provinces resolved to pub- 
lish a series of local memoirs of the various districts constituting that province. The 
Memoir under review is one of that series ; and it is unquestionably the fullest and 
most valuable of all that have teen hitherto published. Its value is suflSciently shown 
by the fact that this is already the second edition after the short interval of six years, 
the first edition having been published in 1874. Good as the latter was, the value 
of the second edition has been much increased by the addition of new and important 
matten The best of these additions undoubtedly is the last chapter of the, first 
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part, which treats of the etymology of local names in Northern India as exemplified 
in the district of Mathura.*' Mr, Q-rowse has certainly succeeded in proving his 
general position that local names in Upper India are, as a rule, of no very remote 
antiquity, and are, primdfacie^ referable to Sanskrit and Hindi rather than to any 
other language,’* though some of his derivations perhaps will not meet with general 
acceptance. Another valuable new chapter is the fourth, which gives probably the 
fullest extant description of the Holi festival of the Hindus 5 and the eighth, which 
gives a very detailed account of some of the most important Vaislmava reformers. 
Of the older portions of the jMemoir^ the most interesting are the two hiatorical and 
archffiologieal chapters ; one of which narrates the fortunes of Mathura during the 
period of Muhammadan supremacy, while the other relates what is known of the 
history of that city and its famous monasteries and stupas in the early centuries of our 
era, when it was almost wholly given up to Buddhism. The extremely interesting 
remains of this period, the discovery and preservation of which arc mainly due to the 
indefatigable exertions of the author of the Memoir^ are carefully and minutely des- 
cribed. The whole work is divided into two parts, and the second is wholly devoted to 
statistical information which, though unreadable to the general public, will, of course, 
be extremely useful to Government officials. The requirements of the former are 
liberally consulted by the first and much the larger part, which contains separate 
chapters on probably everything of interest connected with Mathura. Not the least 
of the merits of the book consists in the many beautiful pbotogr.apbic and other 
illustrations of the most notable persons, buildings and antiquities of Mathura. 
Altogether it is a model of what a district memoir may be made, and the author is 
to be congratulated on the success which he has achieved . — Indian Antiquary* 


More fortunate than Lahore is Mathura in yielding treasures of ancient times 
tind in possessing a man who has entered heart and soul into its history, past and 
present. In 1874i Mr. Growse published the first edition of his interesting work on 
Mathura, which formed one of a uniform series of local histories compiled by order 
of the Government. To what was a most interesting memoir the author has added 
in the second edition, recently published, many important chapters, expanded a few 
remarks on the etymology of local names into a thorough philological discussion, and 
supplemented topographical notes. The memoir is, moreover, beautifully illustrated 
with plates produced by the London Autotype Company, so as to give the reader 
ft vivid picture of the subject in hand. Mr. Growse points out with justice the 
possibility of an Anglo-Indian architecture— but not as carried out by the Public 
Works Department— being spread throughout India, with as great a success as Indo* 

^ . . 4. ■ 

Ordek art in thd days of Asoka, or the Hinda-Saracedio art in the reign of Akbar. 
author at Ma^uri is a man of taste as well as of learning, and has in consequence 

no 
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produced a memoir which will not merely serve as a reference with regard to the 
district it describes, but is of historical, archaeological, ethnological, philological, and 
artistic information besides . — Lahore Civil and Military Gazette. 


Mr. F. S. Growse has published a second edition of hia Mathtra: a District Memoir^ 
the first edition of which we noticed in this paper when tlie work first appeared 
in 1874 The author is well known not only as a scholar and archieologist, but 
by the great service he has done in rescuing from utter ruin and oblivion many of the 
interesting remnants of native art and architecture witli which the Mathura district — 
the classic laud of the Hindus— abounds. Of his labours in this direction we have 
already spoken at some length in Vol. IX. of tho Indo-Enropean Correspondence (pp. 
130 and llsS), in our notice of tho first edition of Mr. Growse’s work. Since it first 
appeared the author h.as, we regret to say, been transferred from Mathura, where he 
was Magistrate and Collector, to Bulandshahr. During the three years* interval 
between the first appearance of his Memoir and his removal to another station he had 
added largely to his stock of local information, and being, as he tells us, unwilling 
that the fruits of his labour should be lost, he asked and obtained the sanction of 
Government for the issue of a second edition from the Allahabad press. Tho work 
now appears much enlarged and enriched— among other things— by upwards of thirty 
handsome illut^trations. 

One of Mr, Growse’a acts while he was at Mathura was the erection of a Catholic 
chapel, a w^’ork which it can hardly be contested is valuable if only as an experiment 
of a very sound principle — namely, the utilising of native art to form an appropriate 
and characteristic stylo of Christian architecture in India. The Mathura chapel, 
Mr. Growse says, is intended as “ a protest against tho ‘ standard plans and other 
stereotyped conventionalities,’** of the Public Works Department; but it scoins to us 
to be, at all events, implicitly a protest as well against the unfortunate tendency there 
is among Europeans in India to Europeanize whatever falls under tho influence of 
Christianity. Wo call this tendency unfortunate because it not only unnecessarily 
widens the already wide chasm between Christianity and paganism ; not only because 
it practically ignores the existence of native art as if it wore an essentially unholy 
barbarism, but because the tendency aims at what is really impracticable. 

Mr. Growse’s lines bad fallen on a nursery of Hindu art which survives in 
Mathura to the present day. That art, thoxigh pagan, contains much that is really 
great and noble in conception i*nd in workmanship, and he has assayed to show how 
it may be made the handmaid of Christian gothic art in the construction of the 
Mathura chapol. The photograph of the interior, though it represents the building as 
much more sombre than it probably is in* reality, justifies the architect’s saying that 
it is both religious and picturesque in effect. The view is a diagonal on^ and sbowa 
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US part of the navo and a small section of the chancel arch— the one, we presume, 
which offended the splenetic engineer. The roof of the nuvo is vaulted, and the 
clerestory is lighted by circular windows. It is the pillars, however, which arrest one’s 
attention, the capitals and shafts being of purely oriental design. Tlio effect is, to 
our mind, most graceful. The south aisle is lighted by pointed windows, and on the 
panels between are the Stations of the Cross, surrounded again by oriental tracery. 
Through a gothic archway in the south-east corner we catch ,a glimpse of the Lady 
Chapel and its altar. The exterior of the chapel, though complete in essentials, is 
architecturally unfinished. We regret that it is likely to remain so, because this 
incompleteness detracts considerably from the general effect. In spite, however, of 
drawbacks the exterior of the Mathura chapel is singularly pleasing. o fear we 
speak somewhat vaguely when wo say that there is a peculiar mellowness about it— an 
effect which we doubt not is the result of good proportions and an absence of mere 
meretricious ornament.— Jntfo-jBuro/^ean Correspondence. 


"We do not hesitate to affirm that Mr. Growse’s work is decidedly the best and 
most interesting of the local histories yet published. He is .an accomplished scholar 
and a well-known archmologist and antuiuarian ; his long residence at Mathura gave 
him ample opportunities for collecting valuable materials. After the publication of 
the first edition of his Memoir Mr. Growse remained at Mathura for nearly three years 
longer, during which time ho added largely to his stock of local information. This 
information he has utilized by bringing, out a revisodand enlarged edition of his work. 
This edition is adorned with beautiful illustrations, the cost of Avhich, Mr. Growse 
tells us in his preface, has been defrayed by the millionaire and public-spirited 
Seths of Mathura . — Mindu Patriot. 


These two historical and iirchmological chapters are unquestionably among the 
best and most interesting of tho Memoir; though, indeed, it is difficult to single out 
any particular chapters for special praise, as the subject of almost every chapter has 
its own interest, and every one is treated by the author with a fulness and thorough- 
ness which seemingly leaves nothing to be desired. One chapter, however, must not 
be passed over without special mention. It is the twelfth or last of the first part, 
and treats of “the etymology of local names in Northern India, as exemplified in the 
district of Mathura.” Tho subject is not altogether new ; on tho contrary it has 
given rise to a vast number of speculations, but most of those hitherto put forth have 
been of the most haphazard description. The present is the first attempt, on a 
Iwger scale, to attack the problem in a acientifio spirit and on consistent and well- 
founded bistoiickl and grammatical principles. The geneifal position that the au- 
tboi mamtains is that “local names in Upper India arenas a rnl^ of no very remote 
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Antiquity, and are, referable to Sanskrit and Hindi rather than to any 

other language” Mr, Growse rery clearly proves this ; and there can be no doubt 
that his view is perfectly correct. One thing impresses itself very clearly upon the 
mind in reading this chapter— that no one is competent to pronounce an opinion 
on the subject unless be possesses an intimate and minute knowledge of the history 
of the locality, added toa thorough acquaintance with the phonetic laws that regulate 
the development of the modern Indian languages from the Prakrit and Sanskrit. 
Mr. Growse is one of the few that possess both these qualifications. 

It would bo impossible within the space of a short review to do justice to the 
great mass of information distributed in the various chapters. The Memoir is a large 
quarto volume of upwards of 600 pages, and its external “get up*’ is creditable to 
the Government Press of Allahabad, where it has been printed. Altogether the 
work is a model of what a district memoir ought to be, and Mr. Growse is to be 
congratulated on the success which bo has achieved . — Caleutfa Revieu). 


Mr. Growse modestly informs us, in the preface to the first edition, that this is 
one of the uniform series of local histories compiled by the order of the Government. 
It would, however, be a very fortunate Government that could obtain a series of 
district memoirs all prepared with the same accuracy and fulness of detail and in the 
same scientific spirit os this one. Mr. Growse has brought to his task an amount of 
general and special scholarship and of enthusiasm which few district officers possess, 
and he has produced a work which, take it altogether, stands without rival among 
local Indian histories . — Calcutta Review. 
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A work which is remarkable, no less as a monument of sound scholarship and 
patient industry than as j?iving the fullest information respecting a comparatively 
unknown portion of our Oriental dependencies, is “ Mathura, a district memoir,” by 
F. S. Growse, B,C.S. (printed at the North-Western Provinces and Oudli Govern- 
ment Press), of which a new and greatly enlarged edition has recently been issued. 
The volume in question, which is as sumptuous in appearance as it is interesting in 
respect of its contents, forms one of a uniform series of local histories compiled by 
order of the Government, and first appeared so long ago as in 1874*. As it is now 
seen, however, it has been so much augmented and subjected to such careful revi- 
sion as to be practically a new work, aad must be recommended to all readers who 
take an intelligent interest in the history and present status of the North-West 
Provinces of India. 

Mr. Growse’s explanation of the various systems of mythology which have 
prevailed in the district forms not the least valuable portion ot his work to students. 
One notable feature is the almost entire absence of , Muhammadanism among the 
native population in spite of the attempts at Moslem rule made in former days ,* side 

111 
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by side with this may be noted the author’s account of that strange race the Jdts, aa 
well as his history of caste generally. One section is devoted to an examu 

nation into the cultus of the deified here Krishna, and a curious inquiry into the 
resemblance which has so often been noticed between the myths attaching thereto 
and some of the great truths of Christianity ; Mr. Qrowse, than whom few can he 
better qualified to judge, is disposed to look on this as merely fortuitous. Equally 
worthy of note are bia accounts of the annual miracle play, the great pilgrimage of 
which it forms a prominent feature, and the peculiar Holi festival, in connection 
with which may he studied the history of the intrusion of Buddhism into the pro- 
vince, the reform under the Vaishnava sectaries, and the modern introduction of 
Catholicism, in which Mr. Growse has taken no small part. All artists must approve 
of his plea for the adaptation of native architectural forms to the requirements of 
Christian worship, instead of the obtrusion of unsuitable alien styles, and the photo-* 
graph of the church at Mathura is enough to show how successfully this may he 
done by a competent architect. The antiquarian portion of the volume is not the 
least important, dealing with the discoveries, by the author and others, of sculpture 
inscriptions, and so forth, invaluable alike to artist and historian. The temples at 
Brinda-ban and elsewhere are described in a manner which throws almost a new 
light on the subject of Indian art, and the several photographs are most beautiful. 
Before closing a necessarily brief notice of this important work, we must draw 
attention to Mr. Growso’s protest against the too common neglect by etymologists 
of the Sanskrit element in the various native dialects, and to what he says about 
the' revolting practices taught and carried out by the more advanced Buddhists; 
these latter may astonish some of those “ new light” apostles who are so fond of 
eulogising the followers of Gautama and their principles at tho expense of Christi- 
anity. Altogether the volume is in itself unique and must prove of the greatest 
service to the Oriental student.-— Review. * 
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RAMAYANA OF TULSi DAS: 

TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL IIINDL 

. “This is undoubtedly a valuable addition to Anglo-Indian literature. It opens 
a now mine of riches to European scholars. The translation is very faithful, literal, 
and animated. Mr. Growse, unlike other other translators, has to a great extent 
preserved the spirit of the original. His prose sometimes reads like poetry. Ilia 
command of the English language is so great that he expresses in simple language 
all shades of Indian thought, paying particular attention at the same time to English 
idiom. Wo would strongly recommend tho replacement of some of the books now 
fixed for the high profiiriency examination in Hindi by tho Udmdijana of Tulsi Das. 
Mr. Growse has thoroughly entered into the spirit of Tulsi Das, and has very agreeably 
succeeded in painting him in a foreign language to the best advantage that wc could 
have wished. He has very rarely left out phrases or introduced others of his own. 
We have carefully gone through the first half of Book I, the most difficult part of the 
translation, and, with the exception of a few solitary passages, wchave not mot but 

faithful translation If space allowed, w'e could give extracts to show the scholar- 

like manner in which Mr. Growse has rendered some of the most abstruse religious 
thoughts of tho Iliudus into idiomatic and simple English .” — Indian TrihunCy 1877. 


‘‘ Me. Growse has done a good service to letters in seeking to atone for the 
alight hitherto put by English translators upon a poet of no mean merit, Tulsi Dds, 
the bard of RajApur. Translation may not be the grandest of fields, but it is no faint 
praise to occupy it with taste, judgment, and discernmont. We are wont to hear 
Hindi spoken of as a language which will hardly repay the effort of masterings and, 
with the exception of the Prem Sdgar, we doubt whether there is any other passage 
of Hindi poetry with which a hundred Bugltshmen are fairly conversant. The loss 
is, however, their own. Even tho lead given by Mr. Grows©, when he made bis first 
venture, has failed to encourage others to follow in his footsteps. We have read 
with redoubled interest this second instalment of the Rdmdyana, and there is 
nothing in it which grieves us so much as the announcement that Mr. Growse has 
perforce to postpone sms die the completion of bis work. The power that removed 
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Mr. Growse from a sphere so peculiarly his own as was that of Mathar£ to regions 
like those of Bulandshahr, where Sanskrit is unknown and unappreciated, tempts ns 
with the men and women who gazed after Hama and Sita on their way to Chitrakut 
to say — “God’s doings are all perverse.” So much care has been taken to re- 

produce in their exact form the similes with which every page of the original abounds 
that the book may safely be commended to all who want to make some acquaint- 
ance with the inner life aud mode of thought of our countrymen. It is only in 
poetry so eminently Mthful as that of Tulsi Das that this advantage can be obtained. 
Officers may mingle for years with the thousands who cross their official path and 
be unable to get as clear an insight into real native life as they would by quietly 

studying and thinking out this translation in their study chairs. Even though 

Mr. Growso refuses to give us any promise for the future of this work, wo have'a 
hope that the subject will prove too strong for him, and that a transfer to happier 
climes may recall his old love for Tulsi Dds and his Ramayana. So few try a venture 
into Indian song land tliat we cannot afford to let Mr. Growse remain ignorant of 
our earnest hope to see him again occupy ground so rich in interest, and to occupy 
which so few have the requisite qualities of which Mr. Growse has given such abun- 
dant proof.”— Tribune^ 1878* 


heartily welcome this translation. So far as we have been able to com- 
pare passages of it with the original, we have found them to be very faithful and 
accurate renderings. Though the style adopted by the translator is prose, which 
affords facility for a closer adherence to the original than verse would have done, yet 
it has a graceful rhythmical flow. Its idiom, moreover, is pure English, It seems 
impossible for the reader to help feeling himself transported into the fairy land of 
oriental poetry. The chief value of the work, however, is that it will assist English- 
men to become acquainted with the popular epic of the vast mass of Hindds, and 
thus enter into their loftiest feelings. Mr. Growse has in a well-written introduc- 
tion enhanced the value of the translation by tracing the history of the poem and 
M its author. We trust the public will show such an appreciation of this first 
iOitalment of the epic in an English dress as to encourage Mr. Growse in tbet^ask 
cf dompleting the remainder .” — The Aryan. 


“ Wk gladly welcome this first instalment of an excellent version of the most 
popular of Hindi poems .... Of Tulsi Dob himself little is known, but what information 

is available has been collected by Mr. Growse in his introduction The transla** 

tion appeal^ to be executed in a scholarly, style, and is carefully edited throughout 
with footnotes explanatory of the mythological allusions. While thanking the 
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translator for tliis instalment of bo important a work, wo trust ho will be encouraged 
to hasten the completion of it ’* — Indian Antiquary. 


‘‘ That the poem itself has been well and worthily translated is sufEcientl y 
vouched for by Mr. Growse’s high reputation as a Sanskrit and Hindi scholar ; 
while his devout enthusiasm as an antiquarian makes him enter into his work with 
a zest which redeems it from much of the dryness which oae ordinarily finds in 
philological labours. We cannot understand how any man can live in this country 
and not be touched by what he sees among tho natives, especially the Hindus. To 
ainglo out whatever seems to us grotesque and unreasonable in tboir religious 
system, and to ignore the deep religious feeling that underlies these flaws, is surely 
ungenerous and prejudiced. The Hindu desire of eternal life, the acknowledgment 
of man’s sinfulness, the efficacy of atonement for sin, their inveterate idea of a divine 
incarnation and the merits of sacrifice, should not bo ignored, while all that is 
ludicrous and hideous in the religion of the Hindu people is put forward as its un* 
redeeming feature.” — Indo-European Correspondence, 1877. 


“ Mr. P. S. Growse, C.S., continues his translation of Tulsi Das’s version of tho 
Udmdyana, and has just published tho Second Book (Ayodhya) of that popular 

poem Wo frankly own to prejudice when we say that in spite of tho lofty 

thoughts and principles which are embodied throughout the poem, and in spito of 
Mr. Growse’s wonderful combination of a pure English stylo and idiom with fidelity 
to the text of the original, we seem, as we read through tho long string of dohas and 
chaupais, to hear the nasal drone of the Hindu minstrel and the wearisome boat of 
tho tom-tom. It is prejudice, too, wo fear, that throws a colouring of exaggeration 
over the expression of feelings on the part of tho men, and somewhat of a whining 
querulous tone over those of the women, Mr. Growse, however, disarms, or at all 
events deprecates, this kind of prejudice. ‘The constant repetition,’ he says, / of a 
few stereotyped phrases, such as * lotus feet,’ ‘ streaming eyes,’ and ‘ quivering 
frame’ (a phrase which, he says, was rendered by a Calcutta Munshi, horripilation, 
which word be greatly admired on account of its six syllables), though they find a 
parallel in the stock epithets of the Homeric poems, are irritating to modern Euro- 
pean taste.* We think the learned translator would be justified iu saying ‘ pre- 
jadico’ (taste and prejudice are much akin), for there are phrases in the Bible — in 
the Song of Solomon for instance — ^wbich would strike us as irritating as the Hindu 
poet’s, had we not been accustomed to the former from our childhood. 

/‘ Prejudice and taste apart, the great value of Mr. Growse’s translation to 
Saglish readers lies in the insight it gives us into the feelings of this mysterious 
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Hitjidoi people, amoog whom 80 many oC us live for years without fathoming the. 
depths of the national mind and heart. Of the pathetic parts of Tulsi IWs poem 
— precisely those which an English reader would feel inclined to skip— Mr. Growso 
says that when publicly recited ‘there is scarcely one of the audience who will not 
be moved to tears.’ It certainly is great service to put before us in good English 
the sterling equivalent of what touches the hearts of men who seem to us to have 
no hearts at all. We often hear it said of the people of this country that when 
they congregate, their* talk is mostly about hhat and paisa — rice and pence. The 
moat popular of Hindu ballads has been composed— so says Tulsi Das in his epi- 
logue — for the bestowal of pure wisdom and continence and it would be sheer pre- 
judice to deny that the tale which it tells of noble and heroic tonalities has not justi- 
fied the epilogue. Yet this is the poem which has the strongest hold on the people 
of Upper India ! 

** Mr. Growse’s removal from Mathura, where he has done so much to unearth 
and restore some of the most interesting remains of Hindu antiquity, has apparently 
forced him to postpone ‘ indefinitely* the completion of the Bdmdijana. In his present 
station, Bulandshahr, he is evidently away from the appliances necessary for the con- 
tinuation of this useful work. If our conjecture be right, we cannot but regret that 
he was removed from a place where his labours were so ^Indo-European 

Correspondence^ 1878. 


“ Mr. Blochmakn said he was much struck with a passage iu Mr. Growse’s 
translation ; it was an additional proof that religious thought repeats itself, and that 
it was not difficult to cull passages from Hindu works that bear the most striking 
similarity to passages of the New Testament, thouirh the authors could not bo sup- 
posed to have been acquainted with Jewish or Christian writings. He hoped that Mr. 
Qrowse would have leisure and strength to complete the great— he might say national 
— work which he had commenced, Mr. Growse was well known both for the extent 
of his researches in Hindi folklore and philology and for the classical taste that 
pervades his translations, and there was no one better qualified to bring out a faithful 
and truly readable version of Tulsi Dds's Sdmd^ana**' — Proeeedinjs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 


HATE read the book with very great interest. The language of Tulsi Dds is so 
difficult that even most of the Pandits in Hindustan can understand little of many 
passages in his books, especially in the Bdmdyana^ almost all sentences of which^ 
besides allegory or other figure, have a number of colloquial Hindi words. Such being 
the cnee, an SnigtiBh translation must have been wanted by English readers ; but now 
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the author has done it beyond expectation. The version is quite literahand in easy 
style; and notliini^ dithcult or figurative in the original text is omitted. So, after 
comparing the version with the original, I expect that this will assist not only English 
readers c»f the Bdmdtfnna, but the Pandits also who have to teach English scho- 
lars,”— 0^/nion of Pundit Oiiru Prasddy Head Pandit of the Oriental College^ Labor 
{received through Dr, Leitner), 

• 

* "The Hindi Mamayana is doubly valuable. It is in the first place a key to the 
living creed of the modern Hindu who docs not know Sanskrit. Secondly, it is in a 
style of transition, like our Elizaibethan English, wliich shows the scholar and the 
etymologist what the language was three centuries back, as it passed from the Prdkrit 
of the Surjiseni to the modern speoch. This is the work to the translation of which 
Mr, F, 8. Growse has recently addressed himself ; and the first book of his excellent 

translation (the first that has been rnado) is now before the public .The reputa- 

tiou of the translator for accuracy of knowledge and skill is a sufficient guarantee 
that none who use it will be disappointed.” — Pioneer, 


"A very failthful, elegant, and animated translation of the Itdmdyanaof Tutsi 
DdsOf by Mr. F. S. Growse, 0.8, The translation is executed in a scholarly stylo, and is 
carefully edited throughout with footnoles explanatory of the mythological allusions.” 
S, T. IL Griffith^ Director of Public Instruction, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 


"Mr. Growse has published the second volume of his Bdmdj/ana of Tulsi Dos 
translated from the Hindi. The Hindi Bdmdyana has doubtless had a greater 
influence on the popular religious ideas of the Hindus than many more elaborate or 
'masterly works, and the translation will form, therefore, a very good introduction to 
the study of modern Hindu belief. The author states that the seventh and last book 
is almost ready for the press, and that he intends next year to republish the whole 
work in one volume copiously illustrated with really native art, exhibiting the 
conventional teatment of the favourite subjects taken from this poem. This will bo 
a most interesting method of familiarising English readers with native conceptions of 
the beautiful both in art and poetry ; and the English reader will be able to follow 
with complete confidence the English version of so accomplished a Hindi scholar as 
Mr. Growse .”— Decendicr 18, 1880. 


" The second portion of Mr. Growse’s translation is in no way inferior to the first, 
of whibh a second edition has, we see, been called for ; while the English is through* 
out idioxoatic, the spirit of the original is carefully preserved.”~G(i/cv^fo JBev»Sfcr, 







